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HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS, 


PART I. 


THE taste for rendering foreign poets 
into English verse seems of late years 
to have taken a new start among us. 
Professor Aytoun has enriched our 
home literature with some choice sam- 
ples of Goethe in an English dress. 
Two or three bards of differing degrees 
of merit have tried their hands on 
Dante and other of the Italian poets. 
The hymns of Germany have been 
ransacked for the behoof of English 
readers. Calderon’s assonant troch- 
aics have been represented more or 
less clearly to English ears. Mr. 
Martin has taught his admirers to 
think of Horace as a milder proto- 
type of Tom Moore, and to find in 
Catullus something more than the 
expression of a name once familiar to 
scholars alone. Somebody, we think, 
has lately tried to bring out a substi- 
tute for Dryden’s “ Virgil.” Homer 
himself, the prince of oldworld poets, 
the despair of all translators, has been 
attacked on all sides by a fresh body 
of daring expounders, eager to crown 
the heights whence Chapman, Pope, 
and Cowper fell back, defeated in 
their several turns. Undaunted by 
the still recent fate of Messrs. Wright 
and Newman, four new assailants 


have, in a few short months, invited 
the world to see how the “ Iliad” and 
the “ Odyssey” read in three different 
kinds of metre, two of which have 
never been tried before, while the 
third has never been tried to the same 
extent. Indeed, we might almost 
add, a fourth metre: for Mr. Dart’s 
hexameters differ nearly as much from 
those of Mr. Landon, as Dean Al- 
ford’s hendecasyllabics differ from Mr. 
Worsley’s Spenserian strains. 

Let us begin with the rival trans- 
lators of the “Tliad.”* Both the 
twelve books of Mr. Dart and the one 
translated by Mr. Landon owe their 
present appearance, and the latter, 
most likely, its birth, to the volume 
of lectures in which Professor Arnold 
attempted to prove the impossibility 
of rendering Sener into any other 
metre than English hexameters. 
Whatever we may think of the con- 
clusions reached by a professor, who 
is also a poet of no common order, 
there can be no doubt that all former 
attempts at translating the Father of 
Epic Poetry have failed in different 
ways to do any thing like justice to 
the great original. Chapman in one 
direction, and Pope in another, have 


* «The Iliad of Homer, in English Hexameter Verse.” By J. H. Dart, M.A. 
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equally departed from the simple 
straightforward style of a poet, who 
neither thought like the fantastic 
rhymesters of Queen Elizabeth, nor 
expressed himself in pretty epigrams 
like one of Queen Anne’s satirists. 
Professor Newman, with his unrhym- 
ed ballad metre, his quaint flat dic- 
tion, and his laughtermoving epithets, 
has but shown, almost as markedly as 
Hobbes did before him, how utterly 
a master of the purest prose may lack 
the poorest graces of poetic speech. 
A writer who talks of “dapper-greaved 
Achaians,” and calls Jove *‘ the Olym- 
pian high-rumbling,” can but claim 
mental kindred with him who describ- 
ed Apollo’s arrows “ clinking” on his 
ae as he “jogged” from Olym- 
pus. Of Cowper and his follower, 


































































































Homer and his Translators. 


[ June, 


Mr. Wright, it is enough to say, that, 
in their blank verse, there is no trace 
either of Homer’s fiery movement or 
of his open, artless turns of phrase. 

But these all granted, it does not 
therefore follow that the forms of 
verse adopted in these several cases 
are, one and all, unfit to reproduce 
the full spirit of the Homeric muse. 
In translating poetry it is not the 
measure, but the man, on whom the 
issue mainly depends. A poet of 
Homeric feeling would force any mea- 
sure, however seemingly intractable, 
todo his bidding. Who would have 
looked to see the quaint old “‘ Hymn 
to Mercury” dressed up by Shelley’s 
word-swaying genius in stanzas such 
as the following ? 










“ Right through the temple of the spacious cave 
He went with soft light feet—as if his tread 
Fell not on earth; no sound their falling gave ; 
Then to his cradle he crept quick, and spread 
The swaddling clothes about him; and the knave 
Lay playing with the covering of the bed, 
With his left hand about his knees—the right 
Held his beloved tortoise-lyre tight.” 





Did not Professor Aytoun turn the 
first book of the “Iliad” into very 
spirited trochaics of the same length 
as those of “ Locksley Hall?” Others 
have shown the world how effectively 
certain passages of Homer could be 
rendered into the old English ballad 
measures. We shall presently see 
what a writer of strong poetic powers 
could make out of that Spenserian 
stanza which Mr. Arnold rashly de- 
cries. There are other forms of blank 









































verse than that of Milton; and with 
all deference to Mr. Arnold, whose 
“‘ Balder Dead” has more of the sim- 
ple Homeric flow than any blank 
verse we know of, it remains to be 
seen whether the essential spirit, the 
fire, the clearness, the unstudied ease 
of Homer’s line might not be fairly 
conveyed to English readers in a mea- 
sure formed on the general pattern of 
these lines from Massinger’s noble 
play, “The City Madam:’— 



















“In by-corners of 
This sacred room, silver in bags, heaped up 
Like billets saw’d and ready for the fire, 
Unworthy to hold fellowship with bright gold 
That flow’d about the room, concealed itself. 
There needs no artificial light; the splendour 
Makes a perpetual day there, night and darkness 
By that still-burning lamp for ever banish’d! 
But when, guided by that, my eyes had made 
Discovery of the caskets, and they open’d, 
Each sparkling diamond from itself shot forth 
A pyramid of flames, and in the roof 
Fix'd it a glorious star, and made the place 
Heaven's abstract or epitome !—rubies, sapphires, 
And ropes of orient pearl, these seen, I could not 
But look on with contempt.” 














Here we have pauses as varied as 
Homer’s, while the slower movement 
of blank verse proper is lightened and 
relieved by the odd syllable at the 
end of some lines, and by a sprinkling, 


which might be made yet more fre- 
quent, of tribrachs or anapests among 
the regular feet ; just as in a bar of 
music, two quavers will do duty for 
one crotchet. How the five feet of 
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our blank and heroic measures may be 
thus lengthened without adding to 
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their number, such lines as these from 
Mr. Browning’s “Saul” will show :— 


‘“‘ He stood as erect as that tent-prop; both arms stretched out wide 
On the great cross-support in the centre, that goes to each side: 
He relaxed not a muscle, but hung there,—as caught in his pangs 
And waiting his change the king-serpent all heavily hangs, 
Far away from his kind, in the pine, till deliverance come 
With the spring-time,—so agonized Saul, drear and stark, blind and dumb.” 


Who would readily imagine that these 
rough anapzestics kept the same mea- 


sure as the following lines from the 
close of Tennyson’s ‘* Maud?” 


* And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight 
To have look'd, tho’ but in a dream, upon eyes so fair, 
That had been in a weary world my one thing bright ; 
And it was but a dream, yet it lighten’d my despair 
When I thought that a war would arise in defence of the right, 
That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 
The glory of manhood stand on his ancient height, 
Nor Britain’s one sole God be the millionaire.” 


A metre of this sort, with the rhymes 
coming at discretion, would soon, in 
skilful hands, commend itself to Eng- 
lish ears as a fair working substitute 
for the unrhymed Greek hexameter. 
If it were found not quite long enough 
to render line for line of the original, 
the addition of another foot would 
give us an Alexandrine, more or less 
largely sprinkled with anapzests, as in 
the opening stanzas of the poem last 
quoted. In either case we should 
come as near to Homer's movement, 
and general effect, as the difference 
between the rythmical tendencies of 
ancient Greek and modern English 
seems like to let us do. 

Nay, we might go even further, and 
find much to say in defence of the 
old heroic couplet, of which Pope’s 
“Tliad” is but one sample out of 
many, differing from Byron’s “ Cor- 
sair” nearly as much as that differs 
from Keats’s “ Endymion.” If it be 
not a matter of life and death to 
translate a poet line for line, the 
rhymed couplet, as used in the last- 
named poem, with pauses coming in 
the middle just as often as at the end 
of lines, might be made to yield a far 
more faithful likeness of the old 
Greek master, than any which have 
yet been offered to English readers. 
In all translation something of the 
original must fade or disappear, and 
if only the spirit remain, we may 


well be satisfied to miss the outward 
form. 

However, we are now to discuss 
not Mr. Arnold’s opinions, but the 
merits of two translations, in which 
his own conclusions are endorsed by 
the practice of other men. A version 
of half the “Iliad” into English hex- 
ameters should have gone far to set- 
tle for ever the question which, from 
time to time, has turned up during 
the last three centuries; namely, 
whether the unrhymed dactylic mea- 
sures of old Greece and Rome can be 
copied to any good purpose by writers 
wielding a language whose rythm 
turns on rules unknown to the poets 
of classic Heathendom. The first 
champions of English hexameter 
floundered into sad absurdities by 
twisting the syllables of English words 
into feet scanned in accordance with 
the long exploded laws of Greek pro- 
sody. By Spenser and Sidney a syl- 
lable of English would be aoa 
long or short not because it had or 
wanted the usual accent, but because 
it contained more or fewer consonants. 
Later essayists avoided this rock to 
run too often on others nearly as fatal. 
Their hexameters were either crammed 
with harsh syllables, like those of an 
ill-made anapeestic verse, or limped on 
feeble trochees which could, by no 
persuasion, put on the air of genuine 
spondees and dactyls.* They com- 


* For the sake of our feminine readers, let us explain the hard words used 


here. 


A dactyl is a foot of one long and two short syllables, as heavénlij, mur mur- 


ing, in/capable. A spondee has two long syllables, as pastime, warcry, be/ forehand. 
Trochees are feet of one long and one short syllable, as falling, daughter, laden. 
Iambs are trochees reversed, as rétirn, bethink, bewail. Anapests are the reverse 
of dactyls, as in this line—-** And thé clans/df Culld/dén dre scit/téred in flight/.” 
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monly displayed either a rough can- 
ter or a lame trot. Southey himself 
failed utterly to make oldworld dac- 
tylics agreeable to modern ears. It 
was not till Longfellow wrote his 
“ Evangeline,” and Lockhart turned 
& book or two of the “ Iliad” into the 
same measure, that people began to 
= any faith in the claim of English 

exameters to a further trial. In 
these latter attempts, and still more 
in Mr. Kingsley’s “ Andromeda,” did 
it first seem possible to produce in 
English a line resembling, however 
dimly, the light easy tread, the clear, 
racy, rich, yet measured tunefulness 
of Homeric song. Yet the question, 
into what metre Homer shall best be 
rendered, seemed still to await the 
last solution. In gainingthe outward 
semblance of hexameter verse, our 
trochaic language still seemed unable 
to recall the very music familiar to 
readers of Homer untranslated. It 
was felt that Longfellow’s movement 
was not that of the old Greek min- 
strel ; that Lockhart’s verses, spirited 
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as they were, lacked the freedom, the 
smoothness, the artistic changes, of 
Homer’s rythm, the unaffected plain- 
ness of Homer’s speech. 
Judging too hastily from the sam- 
ples hitherto published, many have 
yronounced it vain to write English 
Sciiethan free alike from the limp- 
ing and the galloping tendency, from 
a surfeit of dactyls and an overload of 
trochees. We were told that the Eng- 
lish language had hardly one true 
spondee to show; that the Germans, 
with their inflections and compound 
words, might spin hexameters vying 
with the Greek ; but that a language 
full, like ours, of one and two-sylla- 
bled words, and prone to get rid of 
all inflected forms, need never hope to 
achieve the same triumph. Yet surely 
the boasted superiority of Voss and 
Goethe to our own hexametrists, can- 
not bear a close inspection. Take, 
for instance, a few lines at random 
from Goethe’s “ Hermann and Doro- 
thea”— 


*Seht, wie allen die Schuhe so staubig sind! wie die Gesichter 
Gliihn! und jeglicher fiihrt das Schnupftuch, und wischt sich den Schweiss ab. 
Mocht’ ich doch auch, in der Hitze, nach solehem Schauspiel so weit nicht 


Laufen und leiden! Fiirwahr, ich habe 


and compare them with any part of 
“ Andromeda,” or with Dr. Hawtrey’s 


genug am Erziihlten”— 


rendering of a well-known passage in 
the third “ Iliad” :— 


“ Clearly the rest I behold of the darkeyed sons of Achaia ; 
Known to me well are the faces of all; their names I remember ; 
Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the commanders, 
Castor fleet in the car—Polydeuces brave with the cestus— 
Own dear brethren of mine—one parent loved us as infants. ‘ 
Are they not here in the host from the shores of loved Lacedsemon ? 
Or, though they came with the rest in ships that bound through the waters, 
Dare they not enter the fight, or stand in the council of Heroes, 


We make bold to say that these lines 
scan as easily and flow at least as 
smoothly as an even number from the 
works of any German author. And 
why shouldit be otherwise? In both 
languages short words and consonants 
abound, and of the two an English 
verse can be made to show the fewer 
consonants, and these of the more 
flowing kind. The few seeming tro- 
chees in Dr. Hawtrey’s lines either in 
fact read like spondees, or at the 
worst are not more numerous than 
those which Goethe has admitted into 
the page from which we quoted 
above. As for spondees, we have 
enough of them in all conscience, as 
any one who understands English, and 


All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has awakened?” 








has any ear for metre, must allow. 
In the line— 


“ Own dear brethren of mine—one parent 
loved us as infants” — 


we have two as perfect as one could 
wish to see; and even the word parent, 
though by itself a trochee, has its last 
syllable somewhat lengthened by the 
first letter of the next following word. 
Even in Greek and Latin one syllable 
of a spondee must in reading be more 
accented than the other; and such 
words as pastime, warhorse, hindmost, 
succeed, farshooting, and a host of 
others, are as thoroughly spondaic to 
a correct ear as any of those in the 
ancient tongues. hen other words 
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fail us, the monosyllables come to our 
aid, as in this spondaic hexameter 
from one of St. Paul’s Epistles— 


“ Husbands, love your wives and be not 
bitter against them.” 


Much, too, depends on the way in 
which trocheesare used, on their place 
in the line, and their relation to its 
general meaning. After a pause in 
the sense, one short syllable will not 
come amiss instead of two, as in a line 
from Mr. Arnold’s specimen transla- 
tions— 

“T of myself know well, that here I am 

destin’d to perish,” 


where the trochee “ well that” is vir- 
tually lengthened into a complete 
foot by the intervening comma, much 
as a bar of music may be filled up 
by the rest between two notes. In 
like manner a trochee may sometimes 
begin the line, as in this of Longfel- 
low’s— 

“ Ripe in wisdom was he, but patient, and 

simple, and childlike ;” ; 

or creep unnoticed into the third foot, 
as in this of Mr. Landon’s— 


“Since both war and a plague together 
subdue the Achaians,” 


because, in reading, the hexameter 
naturally divides itself in the middle 
of the third foot. But when Mr. 
Arnold writes— 
“Tn thé/bloody/dust, bé/neath thé/feet 
of the/foemen/,” 
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or Longfellow begins a line with, 
“That 4/necklace of/pearls”— 


no amount of makebelieve can get over 
the glaring breach of good rythm. 

That it is quite possible to make 
English hexameters neither too dac- 
tylic nor too slow, neither too strong 
in consonants nor too weak in syl- 
lables, we at once believe and may 
presently try to show. Nor are even 
monosyllables, when skilfully used, a 
hindrance to their flowing with proper 
smoothness. If longer words are 
wanting, we have our own old Eng- 
lish compounds at hand, besides a fair 
store of Latin and French words which 
use and wont have made wellnigh as 
familiar as the mother tongue. Whe- 
ther, after all is done, the English 
hexameter can ever show the varied 
movement, or betray to nice ears, the 
very music of the original Greek, we do 
not, for our part, care at present to 
dispute. 

Jne thing at least is clear. Homer 
has never yet been rendered in any 
other metre with the closeness, ver- 
bal and metrical, allowed to those who 
deal with him in English hexameters. 
Even Mr. Newman’s unlucky bur- 
lesque of himh in the mongrel ballad 
measure of modern Greece, has far less 
of outward truth to the thing copied, 
than Mr. Landon’s hexameter version 
of the first Iliad can show. Look, for 
instance, at the following lines from 
the former work :— 


‘“‘ Beware, old sire! lest here beside Achaia’s hollow galleys, 
Or now I catch thee lingering or afterward returning ; 
Lest that thy sceptre save thee not, nor yet thy sacred ensign. 
But her I never will release: sooner shall age o’ertake her, 
Far distant from her land of birth within our house at Argos; 
For there shall she the shuttle ply, and at my bed attend me. 
But come! my temper fret not, else less safe thy journey homeward.” 


And now let us turn to the same passage in Mr. Landon— 


“Old man, let me not find thee here by the hulls of the vessels, 
Either tarrying now, or again approaching hereafter ; 
Lest thy staff and the crown of the God should nothing avail thee. 
Her will I never release, ere the burden of age come upon her 
There in my dwelling at Argos, away from the land of her fathers, 
Plying the loom with the shuttle, and sharing the couch of a master. 
Go then, anger me not, or a sorry departure awaits thee.” 


This is hardly an average sample of deny it the praise of being ovary wa 
-fo 


the last-named writer’s handiwork ; 


but what scholar of poetic feeling will iambic rival (* 


* One word more for the lavlies. 


more Homeric than its seven-foote 
The one strongest 


An hexameter is a line of six feet or ** bars,” 


the four first of which may@e either dactyls or spondees, while the fifth should 


almost always be a dactyl, and the sixth always a spondee or a trochee. 
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plea for hexameter verse lies, indeed, 
In its power of mgerendas the very 
words, and something like the very 
manner of Homer’s singing. -That it 
can do this in skilful hands, Mr. Lan- 
don’s version, imperfect though it be, 
has given us more reason than ever 
to affirm. If it fails to do this, it fails 
to establish any just claim to popular 
acceptance on other grounds. There- 
fore, it is that we own to welcoming 
the fruits of Mr. Landon’s labours, 
while we look with regret on those of 
the other hexametrist, Mr. Dart. If 
the former wants little beyond that 
poetic fire, which, alas! no practice 
may ever give to him who has it not 
of himself, the latter fails in almost 
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every thing but a certain rough en- 
ergy which cannot, in the case of an 
unrhymed translation, be allowed to 
make up for the absence of most other 
virtues. A very careless reader might, 
perhaps, be misled into accepting his 
work as a faithful copy of the great 
original ; but no one who has an ear 
for rythm, a relish for Homer’s simple 
eloquence, or a wise regard for what 
Homer actually wrote, will acquit him 
of faults, many and great enough to 
render his translation almost as un- 
ay as those of Chapman and 

‘ope. 

Take, for instance, the passage de- 
scribing Apollo’s answer to the prayer 
of his priest— 


“Earnestly prayed the priest; and his prayer rose to Phoebus Apollo. 
Down from the peaks of Olympus, in all of the pride of his anger, 
Down the avenger came:—and the silver bow on his shoulder 
Clang’d as he rush’d along; and the shafts rattled loud in the quiver, 
As if alive with the wrath of the god :—as like night he descended. 
Planted afar from the fleet, on the fleet flew his terrible arrows. 
Dreadful in sooth was the whistling twang of the silvery bowstring, 
First upon heary mules, and on dogs, and then upon mortals 


Fell the dire shafts, &c.” 


This is a pretty piece of description, 
but itisnot Homer. The Greek poet 
says nothing about “the pride of his 
anger,” nothing about “the avenger.” 
He only tells us in one line, that the 
god “came down from the tops of 
Olympus wroth at heart.” Nor do 
we find in the text a trace of the 
“silver” bow “clanging” on the god’s 
shoulder. We are simply told that 
“on his shoulders he carried a bow and 
a well-wrapped quiver.” The shafts 


rattling “as if alive with the wrath of 
the god,” is a flight not of Homer’s, 
but ‘Mr. Dart’s fancy. The next line 
is ungrammatical, and the latter half 
of it lacks all the simple grandeur of 
Homer’s pera & idy énee, “and then he 
let fly an arrow.” And lastly, rivac 
apyove means not heavy mules, but 
fleet or stanch hounds. Here, as else- 
where, Mr. Landon keeps very close 
to his text— 


“Thus spake he in his prayer; then heard him Phebus Apollo: 
Down he sped from the heights of Olympus, wroth in his bosom, 
Arm’d with a bow on his shoulder and arrows wrapp’d in a quiver; 
Loud was the clang of the shafts on the shoulder of him in his anger, 
Whilst he was moving along and like unto night was advancing. 
Then sat he down far away from the ships, and sent forth an arrow; 
Horribly sounded the twang of the bow with silver adornment. 
First he fell on the mules, and dogs of dazzling swiftness, 
Then on the men discharging his arrow fatally pointed, 
Cast he anon, but the piles of the dead kept wearily burning.” 


The weak line here is the seventh, 
which Mr. Dart has certainly rendered 
with truer force. All the rest are at 
once more faithfully and smoothly 
given by Mr. Landon, whose ear for 
rythm and care for his master’s mean- 
ing, render him, on the whole, a trust- 
worthy guide to those who wish to 
see what Homer actually said, and to 
what kind of measure his verses actu- 


ally flowed. More scholarly, or at 
least more careful than Mr. Dart, he 
sails clear of all those verbal blunder- 
ings which crop out in every page of 
the rival translation. His simpler 
tastes allow him to indulge in no fan- 
ciful improvements on the text before 
him— improvements which recall, 
sometimes the fustian conceits of 
Chapman, sometimes the smart anti- 
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theses of Pope. In his version, for 
instance, the soothsayer Calchas 
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speaks out clear and straight as Ho- 
mer made him— 


‘For methinks I shall anger the man who mightily lords it 
Over the Argive host, whilst all the Achaians obey him. 
Mightier ever a king when kindled to wrath with a subject; 
For though the passion within for a single day he may soften, 
Still he retaineth a grudge until that an end be accomplished, 
Deep in his bosom; and therefore reflect whether thou wilt assure me.” 


But this is how he speaks according to Mr. Dart— 


“ Little perchance will the words I must speak please some notable leader, 
Mighty perchance in Argos ;—renown'’d among all th’ Achaians. 
Monarch ’gainst private man is in sooth an unequal contention. 

Haply one deems that the swift-springing wrath is the wrath of the moment ; 
But it survives the moment: it still has an end to accomplish, 


Nursed in his breast. 


A translator should always give 
idea for idea, when he cannot easily 
give word for word. Calchas spoke 
of one man, lord of the Argives and 
commander-in-chief of all the Achaian 
army, of which the Argive troops 
were but a part ; not of “some not- 
able leader renowned among the 
Achaians.” Here Mr. Landon’s ren- 
dering is at once neater, more fluent, 
and far more faithful than Mr. Dart’s. 
What the fourth line in the latter 
extract means, we had to think twice 
before discovering. As for the pretty 
play of words in the last line, it is not 
to be found in Homer, nor does it 
come a whit nearer to Homer’s natu- 
ral manner than such a line as this 
from Pope’s “ Iliad” — 


“The priest may pardon, and the God may 


Sometimes, however, Mr. Landon’s 
faithfulness fails to catch the full 
meaning of an Homeric phrase, or at 
least to reflect it fairly to English 
ears. Very tame, for instance, are the 
following lines— 


‘Peleus’ son at his word was grieved, and 
the heart in his bosom, 

Rough with the vigour of youth, was 
weighing a doubtful opinion, 

Whether he should, from his thigh having 
drawn the blade of his weapon, 

Cause the assembly to rise, and Atreides 
spoil of his armour ; 

Or put a check on his wrath, and curb 
the spirit within him.” 


Here Mr. Landon may, in one sense, 
be very literal ; but who can overlook 


Then say—you have might, have you mind to defend me?” 


the far more graphic truth of Mr. 
Dart’s hexameters !— 


** So spake the Kiny, and sore was the strife 

in the breast of Achilles. 

Much did he doubt whether, baring the 
blade of his terrible broadsword, 

Bursting through the press, to 
Atrides, and slay him ; 

Or to suppress his wrath, and vanquish 
the storm of his passion.” 


smite 


The “sore strife in the breast of 
Achilles” does more justice to the 
word peppnogery, than “weighing a 
doubtful opinion.” So, too, the ex- 
pression “bursting through the press” 

however faulty in rythm—at once 
reveals the cause of the assembly’s 
rising ;* and the “slaying” of Aga- 
memnon—the extinguishing is what 
the Greek word literally means—has 
the merit of being to an Englishman 
more intelligible than the other pro- 
cess preferred, not without some dine 
of reason, by Mr. Landon. Presently, 
however, we find Mr. Landon taking 
the lead with more than his usual 
vigour, as in those lines— 


“ Startled thereat was Achilles; and turn- 
ing knew in a moment 

Pallas Athené there, for the awe of her 
eye was upon him,”— 


which are truer to Homer in every 
way than Mr. Dart’s couplet— 


“ Thrill'd to the touch Pelides ; and turn- 
ing him round he beheld her : 
Saw her and knew her well: for her 
bright, clear eyes fell upon him.” 


In his account, again, of the sacri- 
ficial doings at Chrysa, Mr. Dart falls 


* The line would run better thus— 


“Through the uprising throng he should burst and quell Agamemnon.” 
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far behind his rival, whether for scho- 
larship, or stern simplicity of phrase, 
or careful smoothness of rythm. He 
talks of “ pouring on high the liba- 
tion,’ when Homer simply tells of 
the ruddy-clear wine being poured 
upon the roasting flesh. Here, by 
the way, Mr. Landon’s rendering of 
“wine of sparkling hue,” is sheer 
nonsense ; and if it means any thing, 
takes all the rich, red hue out of Ho- 
mer’s dora oivoy. But anon the 
latter’s simple reading, “and each 
had tasted the entrails,” is tortured 
by the former into 
“all the choicest parts of the inwards 
First did they share for themselves.” 
Then we come to a pretty picture— 
suggested, perhaps, by a popular 
drinking-song of our youth—of youths 
filling— 
“the flowing bowls with the sparkling 
juice of the winecup, 
Fiil’'d up from left to right; for all— 
to the brim of the goblet.” 


XUM 
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Homer himsclf having merely said 
that “‘ boys filled up the bowls to the 
brim with drink (probably wine and 
water), and then distributed it in due 
order among all the cups.” In a for- 
mer page Mr. Dart makes Thetis talk 
of going to seek Zeus “ in his glitter- 
ing dome,” a mistaking of floor for 
roof, which it sorely puzzles us to 
explain. 

These are only a few samples of his 
unfaithfulness as a translator. To 
give many more of the same kind 
would but weary the reader and make 
our own eyes ache for the next 
twelvemonth. But his carelessness, 
or turn for blundering, does not con- 
fine itself to the meaning of his au- 
thor. His versification is wonderfully 
slipshod, as he himself in his preface 
takes care to hint. Listen, for in- 
stance, to Achilles raging against 
Agamemnon :— 


“ Dog as thou art in face; tame at heart as the deer of the forest ; 
Sot of a king!—When wert thou ever seen mid the braves of Achaia 
Arm’d in the battle’s van; or, in the more perilous ambush, 


Winning the spoils of the foe? 


Not for thee sitch iincertain encounters ! 


Thou livést safer plunder—the plunder of friends, not of foemen— 

To range the wide camp of Achaia, and pilfer from those that oppose thee. 
A king that preys on his people ;—a king that rules over dastards ; 

Were they not such, Atrides, thy pride had ere this been abated! 

Bit heir mé now, O king, and mark the great oath I am swearing !— 
E’en by this very sceptre—which stripped of its leaves and its branches, 
Never to know them again—l/t its parent stem on the mountains, 

Never again to bud forth—for the cold, keen steel has dissever’d 

Leaves, and shoots, and bark; and thus do the sons of Achaia, 

F’en they who guard the right, and enforce the will of the Highest, 


Bear it as sign of sway: 





In the sixth and seventh lines of this 
extract there is a syllable over at the 
beginning of each. So there is in the 
ninth, unless we contrive to read, 
“But hear me,” as a dactyl, which by 
rights it cannot be. The fifth line 
also begins with two or three words 
which can only by courtesy be sup- 
posed to scan. In the first line, 
“tame,” a long syllable, must per- 
force be sounded short. The fourth 
and eleventh lines have, in fact, a 
syllable too many in the middle. The 
words, “‘ E’en by this very sceptre,”’ 


would have run less doubtfully if 


they had been written—“ Hven by 
this very sceptre.” ‘“ But hear me 
now, O King,” might easily have been 
altered into, “ But now, hear me, O 
King.” But Mr. Dart’s carelessness 
baffles us at every turn, provoking us 
all the more, because many passages 


ay, deep is the oath I am swearing,” &c. 


pave him capable of doing much 
etter. With no lack of energy, and 
a certain command of good, manly 
English, he seldom pauses to pick his 
words, study his rythm, or grasp Ho- 
mer’s very ideas. Catching only at 
outward resemblances, he translates 
an Homeric feast into the language 
of a conventional drinking-song, as 
when he talks of flowing bowls and 
the sparkling juice of the winecup. 
He cannot refrain from such needless 
embellishments as “hoped-for light 
of my home,’ where Agamemnon had 
simply avowed his wish to keep Chry- 
seis in his own home; and “the cold, 
keen steel,” in the last extract, where 
Achilles merely spoke of the knife, or 
rather of the metal which the Greeks 
called yaAxéc. Homer being natu- 
rally diffuse and simple, Mr. Dart 
makes him at one time too concise, at 
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another too flowery ; in one place 
leaving out some telling phrase, in 
another weakening with many words 
a sentence which already sounded 
somewhat thin. Homer being the 
smoothest, most tuneful of singers, 
Mr. Dart is content to let his verses 
limp or gallop at their own rough 
will, when a very little care might 
have made them smoother. Homer’s 
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pauses being ever varied, save, per- 
haps, at the end of lines, Mr. Dart 
will sometimes give half a dozen or 
more lines with the same pause re- 
curring in the same place of each. 
This fault, indeed, it seems specially 
hard to avoid, even when so skilful a 
versifier as Lockhart turns transla- 
tor— 


“‘ Bloated with wine! having eyes like a dog, but the heart of a she-deer! 
Never with harness on back to be first when the people were arming, 
Never in dark ambuscade to lie with the few and the fearless, 

Courage exalted thy soul: this seems to thee courtship of death-doom ; 
Truly ‘tis better by far, in the widespread Danaid leaguer, 
Robbing of guerdon achiev’d, whosoe’er contradicts thee in presence. 


People-devouring king ! 


O fortunate captain of cowards! 


Else, Agamemnon, to-day would have witnessed the last of thy outrage.” 


Equal at least to Mr. Dart’s in 
energy, these lines surpass any of his 
in general faithfulness, fluency, poetic 
insight, and happy choice of words. 
The reader, however, will have re- 
marked an excessive sameness in the 
pauses, and too uniform a quickness 
in the metrical movement, while the 
scholar may wish for a yet closer ren- 
dering of Homer’s simple, downright 


phrases. And here, indeed, Mr. Lan- 
don’s version fails for onee to offer 
the fitting substitute, some of his lines 
being either weak in the movement, 
or tame in the diction. We are, em- 
boldened, therefore, to challenge at- 
tention to a version of our own, which 
is at least more literal than Lock- 
hart’s and limps less than Mr. Lan- 
don’s— 


“Drunkard, thou with the eyes of a dog and the soul of a she-deer! 
Never amidst thy people to arm thee first for the war-fray, 
Never in ambuscade with the chiefs of Achaia to set thee, 
Didst thou dare in thy heart ; for in these things sounded the deathknell. 
Dearer, forsooth, thou lovest to roam the wide camp of Achaia, 
Seeking to rob of his guerdon whoever in speech may have baulk’d thee ; 
People-devouring king! thou rulest an army of cowards; 
Else had this outrage surely been now thy last, Agamemnon. 
This do I say, and my words by a very great oath I empower— 
Even by this my staff, which never again, having parted 
Once from its root in the mountain, with leaf or bough may be clothéd; 
Never may blossom again, for the knife shore off from around it 
Leaves and bark; and behold, henceforward the sons of Achaia, 
Who in the name of the Father uphold his laws and deliver 
Judgments, bear it in hand :—by this strong oath do I warn thee; 
Over the Danaans all some day the desire of Achilles 
Surely will come, nor will all thy bitterest sorrow avail them 
Any thing, when by the arm of the manslaying Hector a many 
Fall to the ground death-smitten, and thou shalt be gnawing an angry 
Spirit, because thou hast done sore wrong to the best of the Argives.” 


Whoever will compare these lines 
with the Greek text, will acknow- 
ledge their faithfulness, both in word 
and movement, to the thing copied. 
To the mere English reader, they will 
surely sound less rugged than Mr. 


Dart’s, less monotonous than Lock- 
hart’s lines. To complete the com- 
parison with the former translator, 
we must quote the last few lines of 
his version also :— 


“When in their utmost need, when all of the sons of Achaia 
Yearn for Achilles’ help—they may yearn for, but shall not obtain it! 
Then when, unequal to aid, thou shalt see the drear heaps of the dying 
Piled by the arm of Hector,—the arm of the truculent Hector— 
Bitterly then shalt thou rue, in remorse and in anguish of spirit, 
Rue the day when thy madness dishonour’d the bravest Achaian.” 


Here Mr. Dart has spun five lines cut enough. In Homer the pauses come, 
into six, as if Homer was not diffuse much as we have given them, in the 
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middle of the lines, not once at the 
end. What Homer said, we have 
done our best to reproduce in Ho- 
mer’s very manner, neither wandering 
into the redundant prettiness which 
paints “drear heaps of the dying 
piled by the arm of Hector,” nor idl 
repeating words and phrases which 
Homer never cared to repeat. And, 
after all, Mr. Dart has quite missed 
the force of Achilles’ warning, “Thou 
shalt not be able to succour them fo7 
all thy bitter grief, when many shall 
fall, dying, at the hands of the man- 
slaying Hector.” 

Again, Mr. Dart’s diction is some- 
what too modern for his theme. In 
translating Homer no one can go far 
wrong who moulds himself mainly 
upon the language of our English Bi- 
ble, and takes in frequent draughts of 
pure English from the works of Byron 
and Tennyson. In this respect Mr. 
Landon also has something yet to 
learn, being rather too fond of Latin 
words, which, however fit for prose, 
sound too prosaic for verse. On the 
other hand, Mr. Dart, though com- 
monly master of aracy English style, 
now and then stoops to use such words 
as melée, secede, sot; such very modern 

hrases as “the sun sank below the 
norizon,” and ‘the damascene work 
of the corslet.” If his other faults, 
however, were as few as those we can 
discover of this kind, his work would 
have been as much better than Mr. 
Landon’s as it is now worse. Un- 
luckily, his carelessness, and a wanton 
defiance of accepted rules, have led him 
into a blunder far more widely mis- 
chievous than any yet noticed here. In 
the very same passage, for instance, 
where he tortures Hypereia into Hy- 
yéréan, a change which the mere 
Bnglish reader would not discern, he 
offends both English reader and 
Greek scholar by printing this line— 


“Not for herself Hecuba; nor for Priam 
the king, for my father.” 


And again, in the second line of the 
next book, we have a verse which no 
untutored reader could possibly scan— 


“With him his brother Alexander—one 
mind was within them.” 


If he knows a little Greek, he may 
guess at the rythm intended, Aléxan- 
dér, Hécitba; but a writer who ad- 
dresses himself not to mere scholars, 
but to the world at large, should have 
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carefully eschewed the attempt to 
sound such names in accordance with 
old Greek rules instead of modern 
English usage. This fault happens 
not once or twice in the volume, but 
many scores of times; indeed, almost 
as often as a proper name is used. If 
he had once in a way made a line be- 
gin with “Talthybiis and Eurybatés,” 
the reader might have passed it by 
without a murmur; but it is too bad 
to find oneself continually stumbling 
on such sounds as Chroénds, Ithaca, 
Atridés, Zaicynthis, or on such a line 
as— 

‘“* Dwellers too/in Itha/ca, and in/Néritus/ 

shaking its forests.” 


If ever English hexameters become 
popular, it can only be by the follow- 
ing of one plain rule. They must be 
so made as to scan themselves. Not 
a word should ever be twisted out of 
its normal stress, save in those few 
instances where its place in the sen- 
tence allows of a fuller stress than 
usual, or where of two syllables the 
stress may fairly be laid on either ac- 
cording to the author’s need. Such 
weak syllables as and, for, to, by, but, 
&c., should never, as a rule, begin a 
line or a foot in the dactylic measures. 
Therefore we cannot approve of Mr. 
Landon’s writing— 


“For I would fain that the people were 
safe, and not that they perish,” 


nor again of this line— 


“* And to the Danaans opening an oracle, 
now thou divinest.” 


But in each of the following extracts 
the rythmical stress on the first word 
seems fairly warranted by the stress 
it naturally receives from its place in 
the sentence :— 
“ For, by Apollo beloved of Zeus, whom 
Calchas, adoring, 
Thou to the Danaan ear unfoldest hea- 
venly counsels”— 
“ But, if they fail of a gift, then I myself 
will obtain one, 
Either thine, or the prize of Ajax, or of 
Odysseus.” 


In reading the last line, for instance, 
you cannot help slightly accenting the 
latter “or.” On the other hand, such 
compounds as swiftfooted, farseeing, 
may always be accented at pleasure, 
either on the first or the second sylla- 
ble. Homer’s language being very 
smooth and rich in vowels, the trans- 
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lator will also aim to preserve the 
full number of syllables in such words 
as flower, power, heavenly, thunder- 
ing; and in other ways do all he can 
to show how pleasantly our own rich, 
manly, mother-tongue may .be made 
to glide with fair treatment. 

So far as he has gone, Mr. Landon’s 
verses do commonly run without ef- 
fort—may fairly be said to scan them- 
selves. hether his translation will 
altogether hit the mark, we have cer- 
tain doubts, which further specimens 
may or not dispel. In aiming at 
smoothness he is sometimes only 
weak, lame, or prosy. His language 
frequently falls below the Homeric 
level; and a good deal more of the 
spirit which carries the reader along 
through all his rival’s extravagances, 
would do his own version no harm. 
For, if Mr. Dart displeases the criti- 
cal scholar, Mr. Landon will perhaps 
be found to disappoint the poetic 
reader. Each lacks a certain share of 
the virtues needed by an Homeric 
translator. If the faithful care of the 
one could have been duly blended 
with the fiery boldness of the other, 
we might now be in a fair way to see 
the long-stirred questions regarding 
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English hexameters settled once for 
all ‘by the voice of competent judges. 
In such a case the verdict of mere 
English readers would have found it- 
self wholly at one with that of those 
scholars whose poetic culture happen- 
ed to match their knowledge of Ho- 
mer’s Greek. These, after all, are 
they to whom alone an honest trans- 
lator will finally appeal. On their 
praise he will naturally set the high- 
est store; for they alone—and their 
number cannot surely be few—are 
able to realize the full enjoyment of 
reading a first-rate poem, reproduced 
in nearly all its olden beauty, by the 
happy genius of a first-rate translator. 
From their largehearted enthusiasm 
he will be sure of a patient hearing, 
into whatever forms of verse he may 
throw his effort to make the outer 
world familiar with the inner graces 
of his chosen model. 

Our remarks on the new transla- 
tions of the “Odyssey” must stand 
over for another article, Meanwhile, 
undaunted by Professor Arnold’s fail- 
ure, we venture to follow up the for- 
mer sample of our own versemaking 
with a yet longer extract from the 
beginning of the “ First Iliad.” 


“Sing, O Goddess, the wrath of Achilles, offspring of Peleus ; 
Murdering wrath, which doom’d to unnumbered woes the Achaians, 
Hurling before their time brave spirits of many a hero 
Hellward,* and leaving their bodies a prey to all manner of evil 
Dogs and birds ; for therein was the purpose of Heaven accomplisht, 
Since that day when first in a quarrel were parted asunder 
Atreus’ son, a high ruler of men, and the lordly Achilles. 

Which of the Gods then brought these two into battle together ? 
He, the begotten of Leto and Zeus, being wroth with the ruler, 
Sent through his army a plague most fell, and a multitude perish'd, 
Dying, because Agamemnon had much dishonour’d the holy 
Chryses ; him who had fared to the swiftgoing fleets of Achaia, 
Seeking to ransom his daughter with gifts of measureless value. 
Forth in his hands he carried the crown of far-aiming Apollo 
Set on a golden staff, and besought he all the Achaians ; 

Chiefly the children of Atreus, marshallers twain of the army. 

‘ Children of Atreus twain, and ye all, well-booted Achaians ! 
Still would ye honour the son of high Zeus, faraiming Apollo, 
Render me back my daughter, and take these gifts for a ransom: 
So may the Gods who reign in Olympian palaces grant ye 
Happily home to return from sacking the city of Priam.’ 

Quickly with one voice shouted the other Achaians in favour 
Both of revering the priest and taking the beautiful ransom. 
Inwardly wrathful alone, spake Atreus’ son, Agamemnon, 

Spurning the other away with words of threatening harshness. 

‘ Never again, old man, by the hollowbuilt ships of Achaia 

Let me behold thee, or tarrying now, or returning hereafter ; 


* If mpoiayer means only hurled before itself, this line might be altered thus— 


“ Hurling before it to Hades spirits of valiant heroes 
Many, and leaving,” &c. 
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Else do I wot nor staff, nor crown of thy God shall avail thee. 
Her will I never restore until, in our Argive dwelling, 
Far from her native land, old age shall have fallen upon her 
Busily plying her shuttle and tending the couch of her master. 
Go then, anger me not, and so shall thy going be safest!’ 
Thus he spake, and the old man trembling obey’d his commandment ; 
Silently wander’d away by the shore of the thundering ocean. 
Then by himself withdrawn right earnestly prayéd the old man 
Unto the ruler Apollo, the offspring of fairhaired Leto. 
‘Lord of the silvern bow, who of holiest Cilla and Chrysa 
Guardian ever hast been; o’er Tenedos mightily reigning ; 
Sminthian! hear me: if ever a fairbuilt shrine I have deck’d thee, 
Or if, honouring thee, I have burnéd of bulls and of he-goats 
Many a rich fat thigh, let this my prayer be accomplish’d; 
O, for the tears I shed, may the Danaans pay with thine arrows!’ 
Such were the words of his prayer, and hearing him Pheebus Apollo 


- Down from the tops of Olympus strode, deep wrath in his bosom: 


Over his shoulders bare he a bow and a tightlidded quiver, 

And, as he hurried along in his fury, loud on his shoulder 

Rattled the arrows together; and dark he came as the midnight. 
Soon far off from the ships he sat; then drawing an arrow 

Shot, and the silvern cord rang out with a terrible twanging. 

First he fell on the mules, and the fleet stanch hounds he assailéd; 
Afterward, aiming sure, on the men too launch’d he an arrow 
Laden with havoc, and thickly the dead-fires blazed among them. 
Nine days long on the army the shafts of Apollo were falling ; 
But, on the tenth, to a council Achilles called the people: 

This was the plan in his heart by the white-arm’d Heré implanted, 
Goddess who griev’d full sorely at sight of the perishing Argives. 
So when, heeding the summons, they all were gather’d together, 
Up from his seat swiftfooted Achilles rising address’d them : 

‘Truly, if yet with life we should even escape, O Atreides— 

Now that both by the war and the plague our people are wasted— 
Homeward again, I fear, we are doom’d unlucky to wander. 
Howbeit ask we either a priest, or a prophet, or even 


IN 
One who unriddleth dreams, for of dreams too Jove is the father: 

Haply we thus might learn why rages the wrath of Apollo; 

Whether we fail’d in our prayers, or due burnt-offering grudg’d him. ; So 
Surely if once the rich savour of lambs and of goats unblemish’d ‘ the 
Reach him, he yet will turn this trouble away from the army.’ 

Thus having spoken, he seated him down, and to them there arose forth we 
Calchas, offspring of Thestor, of soothsayers greatly the wisest. , 
All things knew he alike, or past, or future, or present. no 
He, by the magical arts which Phebus Apollo had taught him, 

Erst tow’rd Ilium city had guided the fleets of Achaia. : 
Now from a heart well-meaning he thus made answer before them. ag 

‘Seeing thou bidst me declare, O Achilles, darling of Heaven, Bs 
Wherefore Apollo the king of the farslaying weapon is anger’d, Ov 
Speak out, therefore, I will: but first do thou promise and oath make, da 
Verily both by thy words and a prompt right arm to uphold me. ov 
Swear, for incens’d I trow will the man be who mightily reigneth 
Over the Argive people, and ordereth all the Achaians. ea 
Mighty in sooth is a king when he waxes wroth with a poor man: ar 
Even if haply to-day he swallow the gurgling wrath down, 

Yet will he afterward cherish until he hath thoroughly wreak’d it, D 
Hatred deep in his bosom: but look now, wilt thou defend me?’ 

Unto him then in return forth spake swift-footed Achilles: ni 
‘Courage, and tell me as far as thou knowest, the heavenly counsel! 10 
Never, I swear by Apollo, of Zeus the belovéd, who gave thee in 
Power, in meed for thy prayers, to open his will to the Argives, hi 
Never, as long as I live and my eyes look clearly on all things, hi 
Durst one soul in the army lay hands unloving upon thee WwW 
Here by the hollowbuilt ships; not though thou call him Atreides, m 
He who weeneth him now far noblest of all the Achaians.’ 

Then took courage indeed that blameless seér, and answered: p 
‘Neither for prayer unsaid nor scant burnt-offering chides he, 

But for the sake of a priest whom king Agamemnon dishonour’d, : 
Keeping his daughter a captive, and spurning his offeréd ransom. J 
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Therefore the God fardarting on you brings sorrow, and will bring 
More, nor yet will he turn his powerful hand from the plaguing, 
Till to her father dear ye render the brighteyéd maiden 

Back without bribe or barter, and lead tow’rd Chrysa the costly 


Hecatomb. 


Ne’er till then may we count upon soothing his anger.’ 


Thus having spoken he seated him down, and to them there arose forth 
Sore displeased the hero, the wideswaying lord Agamemnon, 
Atreus-born: very dark were the thoughts that circled within him, 
Dark with the strength of his rage, and his eyes were flashes of fire. 
Glowering evilly first upon Calchas, thus he address’d him: 

‘Prophet of evil who never hast one thing lucky to tell me! 

Dear from of old to thy heart hath been the foreboding of evil. 

Not one blessing as yet hast either announced or achieved me, 

Now to the Greeks forthshowing the heavenly will, thou averrest, 
Yea, that the God far-darting hath wrought these woes to afflict them, 
Only because I spurn’d for the maiden daughter of Chryses 

Proffer of splendid bribes; for indeed I am minded to keep her 
Ever beside me, for now do I fancy her more than the maiden 
Bride of my youth, Clytemnestra, to whom she yieldeth in no wise, 
Neither in form, nor gait, nor soul, nor the work of her fingers. 
Yet—for I rather would have my people to live than to perish— 
Render her back I will, if so ’twere better; but haste ye, 

Bring me a prize in her stead, for it hardly beseemeth that only 

I of the whole Greek army shall lack due share of the plunder ; 
Ay, for ye all may see what a prize your leader is losing.’” 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD—A SOUVENIR OF CHAPELIZOD. 


BY CHARLES DE CRESSERON. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


IN WHICH MISS MAGNOLIA MACNAMARA AND DR. TOOLE, IN DIFFERENT SCENES, PROVE THEMSELVES 
GOOD SAMARITANS. 


So, pulse or no pulse, dead or alive, 
they got Sturk into his bed. 

Poor, cowed, quiet little Mrs. Sturk, 
went quite wild at the bed-side. 

“Oh! my Barney—my Barney—my 
noble Barney,” she kept crying. 

“He’s gone—he’ll never speak 
again. Do you think he hears? Oh, 
Barney, my darling—Barney, it’s your 
own poor little Letty—oh—Barney, 
darling, don’t you hear. It’s your 
own, poor, foolish Letty.” 

But it was the same stern face, and 
ears of stone. There was no answer, 
and no sign. 

And she sent a pitiful entreaty to 
Doctor Toole, who came very good- 
naturedly—and indeed he was prowl- 
ing about the doorway of his domicile 
in expectation of the summons. And 
he shook her very cordially by the 
hand, and quite “filled-up,” at her 
wobegone appeal, and told her she 
must not despair yet. 

And this time he pronounced most 
positively that Sturk was still living. 

“Yes, my dear madam, so sure as 
you and I are. There’s no mistaking.” 





And as the warmth of the bed be- 
gan to tell, the signs of life showed 
themselves more and more unequivo- 
cally. But Toole knew that his pa- 
tient was in a state of coma, from 
which he had no hope of his emerging. 

So poor little Mrs. Sturk—as white 
as the plaster on the wall—who kept 
her imploring eyes fixed on the Doc- 
tor’s ruddy countenance, during his 
moments of deliberation, burst out 
into floods of tears, and thanksgiv- 
ings, and benedictions. 

“He'll recover—something tells me 
he’ll recover. Oh! my Barney—dar- 
ling—you will—you will.” 

* While there’slife—you know—my 
dear ma’am,” said Toole, doing his 
best. “ But then—you see—he’s been 
very badly abused about the head; and 
the brain—you know—is the great 
centre—the—the—but, as I said, 
while there’s life, there’s hope.” 

“And he’s so strong—he shakes off 
an illness so easily ; he has such cou- 
rage.” 

“*So much the better, ma’am.” 

“And I can’t but think, as he did 
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not die outright, and has shown such 
wonderful endurance. Oh! my dar- 
ling, he’ll get on.” 

“ Well, well, ma’am, there certainly 
have been wonderful recoveries.” 

* And he’s so much better already, 
you see, and I know so well how he 
gets through an illness, ’tis wonder- 
ful, and he certainly is mightily im- 

roved since we got him to bed. Why 

can see him breathe now, and you 
know it must be a good sign; and then 
there’s a merciful God over us—andall 
the poor little children—what would 
become of us?” And then she wiped 
her eyes quickly. The promise, you 
know, of length of days—it often 
comforted me before—to those that 
honour father and mother ; and I be- 
lieve there never was so good a son. 
Oh! my noble Barney, never: ’tis my 
want of reliance and trust in the Al- 
mighty’s goodness.” 

And so, holding Toole by the cuff of 
his coat, and looking piteously into 
his face as they stood together in the 
door-way, the poor little woman ar- 
gued thus with inexorable death. 

Fools, and blind! when amidst our 
agonies of supplication the blow de- 
scends. Our faith in prayer is stag- 
gered, as if it reached not the ear of 
the All-wise, and moved not His sub- 
lime compassion. Are we quite sure 
that we comprehend the awful and 
farsighted game that is being played 
for us and others so well that we can 
sit by and safely dictate its moves. 

How will Messrs. Morphy or Staun- 
ton, on whose calculations I will sup- 
pose, you have staked £100, brook 
your insane solicitations to spare this 
pawn or withdraw that knight from 
prise, on the board which is but the 
toy-type of that dread field where all 
the powers of eternal intellect, the 
wisdom from above and the wisdom 
from beneath—the stupendous intel- 
ligence that made, and the stupen- 
dous sagacity that would undo us, 
are pitted one against the other in a 
death-combat, which admits of no 
reconciliation and no compromise. 

About poor Mrs. Nutter’s illness, 
and the causes of it, various stories 
were current in Chapelizod. Some 
had heard it was a Blackamore witch 
who had evoked the foul fiend in 
bodily shape from the parlour cup- 
board, and that he had with his 
cloven foot kicked her and Sally Nut- 
ter round the apartment until their 


screams brought in Charles Nutter 
who was smoking in the garden ; and 
that on entering he would have fared 
as badly as the rest, had he not had 
presence of mind to pounce at once 
upon the great family Bible that lay 
on the window-sill, with which he be- 
laboured the infernal intruder to a 
purpose. Others reported ’twas the 
ghost of old Philip Nutter, who rose 
through the floor, and talked I know 
not what awful rhotomantade. These 
were the confabulations of the tap- 
room and the kitchen; but the specu- 
lations and rumours current over the 
card-table and claret-glasses were 
hardly more congruous or intelligible. 
In fact, nobody knew well what to 
make of it. Nutter certainly had dis- 
appeared, and there was an uneasy 
feeling about him. The sinister terms 
on which he and Sturk had stood were 
quite well known, and though nobody 
spoke out, every one knew pretty well 
what his neighbour was thinking of. 
Our blooming friend, the handsome 
and stalworth Magnolia, having got 
a confidential hint from agitated Mrs. 
Mack, trudged up to the mills, in a 
fine frenzy, vowing vengeance on 
Mary Matchwell, for she liked poor 
Sally Nutter well. And when with 
all her roses in her cheeks, and her 
saucy black eyes flashing vain light- 
nings across the room in pursuit of the 
vanished woman in sable, the Amazon 
with black hair and slender waist 
comforted and pittied poor Sally, and 
anathematized her cowardly foe, it 
must be confessed she looked plaguy 
handsome, wicked, and good-natured. 
“Mary Matchwell, indeed! J7// 
match her well, wait a while, you’ll 
see if I don’t. Tll pay her off yet, 
never mind, Sally darling. Arrah ! 
Don’t be crying, child, do you hear 
me. What's that? Charles? Why, 
then, is it about Charles you’re crying? 
Charles Nutter? Phiat! woman dear! 
don’t you think he’s come to an age 
to take care of himself. Dll hold you 
a crown he’s in Dublin with the 
sheriff, going to cart that jade to 
bridewell. And why in the world 
didn’t you send for me, when you 
wanted to discourse Mary Matchwell? 
Where was the good of my poor dear 
mother? Why she’s as soft as but- 
ter. "T'was a divil like me you wanted, 
you poor little darling. Do you think 
Td a let her frighten you this way— 
the vixin—I'd a kicked her through 
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the windoW as soon as look at her. 
She saw with half an eye she could 
bamboozle and frighten you both, ~ 
poor things. Oh! ho! od I wish I 
was there. I'd a put her across my 
knee and—no—do you say? Pooh! 
you don’t know me, you poor inno- 
cent little creature ; and, do ye mind 
now, you must not be moping here, 
Sally Nutter, all alone, you'll just 
come down to us, and drink a cup of 
tea, and play a round game, and hear 
the news; and look up now and give 
me a kiss, for I like you, Sally, you 
kind old girl.” 

And she gave her a hug, and a 
shake, and a half-a-dozen kisses on 
each cheek, and laughed merrily, and 
scolded and kissed her again. 

Little more than an hour after, u 
comes a little billet from the good- 
natured Magnolia, just to help poor 
little Sally Nutter out of the vapours, 
and vowing that no excuse should 
stand good, and that come she must, 
to tea and cards. “And oh! what do 
you think?” it went on. “Sucha bit 
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a newse, I’m going to tell you, so pre- 
air for a chock ;” at this part poor 
ally felt quite ‘sick, but went on. 

“Doctor Sturk, that droav into town 

Yesterday, as crand as you Please, in 

Mrs. Staffords’s coach, all smiles and 

Polightness—whood a bleeved! Well 

He’s just come back, with two great 

Fractions of His skull, riding on a 

Bear,insensible into The tow n—there’s 

for you. Only Think of poor Mrs. 

Sturk, and the Chock she’s got on 

sight of Him; and how thankful and 

Pleasant you ‘should be that Charles 

Nutter is not a Corpes in the Buchar’s 

wood, and jiggin Home to you like 

Sturk did. But well in health, what 

I’m certain shure he is, taken the law 

of Mary Matchwell—bles the Mark— 
to get her emprisind and Publickl 

wiped by the commin hangman.” A 
which rhapsody conjured up @ con- 
fused and dyspeptic dream, full of ab- 
surd and terrific images, ‘which she 
could not well comprehend, except in 
so far as it seemed clear that some 
signal disaster had befallen Sturk. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


IN WHICH IT IS RECORDED THAT THE GREAT DOCTOR PELL MOUNTED THE STAIRS OF THE HOUSE BY 
THE CHURCH-YARD. 


THAT night at nine o'clock, the great 
Doctor Pell arrived in his coach, with 
steaming horses, at Sturk’s hall-door, 
where the footman thundered a tat- 
too that might have roused the dead; 
for it was the family’s business, if they 
did not want a noise, to muffle the 
knocker. And the Doctor strode up, 
directed by the whispering awestruc k 

maid, to Sturk’s bedchamber, with 
his hands i in his muff, after the man- 
ner of doctors in his day, without 
asking questions, or hesitating on lob- 
bies, for the sand of his minutes ran 
out in gold-dust. So with a sort of 
awe and suppressed bustle, preceding 
and following him, he glided up stairs 
and straight t to the pe s bed-side, 
serene, saturnine, and rapid. 

In a twinkling the maid was run- 
ning down the street for Toole, who 
had kept at home, in state costume, 
expecting the consultation with the 
great man, which he liked. And up 
came Toole, with his brows knit, and 
his chin high, marching over the 
wa in a mighty fuss, for he 

new that theoracle’stimeand temper 
were not to be trifled with. 

In the club, Larry the drawer, as 
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he set a pint of mulled claret by old 
Arthur Slowe s elbow, whispered 
something in his ear, with a solemn 
wink. 

“Ho! by Jove, gentlemen, the Doc- 
tor’s come—-Doctor Pell. His coach 
stands at Sturk’s door, Larry says, 
and we'll soon hear how he fares.” 
And up got Major O’Neill with a 
“hey! ho—ho?’ and out he went, 
followed by old Slowe, with his little 
tankard in his fist, to the inn door, 
where the Major looked on the ear- 
riage, lighted up by the footman’s 
flambeau, beneath the old village elm 
—up the street—smoking his pipe 
still to keep it burning, and commu- 
nicating with Slowe, two words at a 
time. And Slowe stood gazing at the 
same object with his little faded blue 
eyes, his disengaged hand in his 
breeches pocket, and ever and anon 
wetting his lips with his hot cordial, 
and assenting agreeably to the Major’s 
conclusions. 

“Seize ace! curse it!” cried Cluffe, 
who I’m happy to say, had taken no 
harm by his last night’s wetting ; 
“another gammon, I’ll lay you fifty.” 

“Toole, I dare thay, will look in 
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and tell uth how poor Thturk gothe 
on,” said Puddock, playing his throw. 

“Hang it, Puddock, mind your 
game—to be sure, he will. Cinque 
ace! well, curse it? The same throw 
over again! ’Tis too bad. I missed 
et Me this last time, with that 
stupid blot you’ve covered—staring 
me in the face—and now, by Jove, it 
ruins me. There’s no playing when 
fellows are getting up every minute 
to gape after doctor’s coaches, and 
leaving the door open—hang it, I’ve 
lost the game by it—gammoned twice 
already. ’Tis very pleasant. I only 


wish when gentlemen interrupt play, 
ss be good enough to pay the 
ts.” 


It was not much, about five shil- 
lings altogether, and little Puddock 
had not often a run of luck. 

“Tf you'd like to win it back, Cap- 
tain Clutte, Ill give you a chance,” 
said O'Flaherty, who was tolerably 
sober. “I'll lay you an even guinea 
Sturk’s dead before nine to-morrow 
morning; and two to one he’s dead 
before this time to-morrow night.” 

“T thank you—no, sir—two doc- 
tors over him, and his head in two 
pieces—you’re very obliging, Lieu- 
tenant, but I'll choose a likelier wa- 
ger,” said Cluffe. 

Dangerfield, who was overlooking 
the party, with his back to the fire, 
appeared displeased at their levity— 
shook his head, and was on the point 
of speaking one of those polite but 
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cynical reproofs, whose irony, cold 
and intangible, intimidated the leas 
~~ spirits of the club-room. But 

e dismissed it with a little shru 
And a minute after, Major O’Nei 
and Arthur Slowe became aware that 
Dangerfield had glided behind them, 
and was looking serenely, like them- 
selves, at the Dublin doctor’s carriage 
and smoking team. The light from 
Sturk’s bedroom window, and the red 
glare of the footman’s torch.made two 
littletrembling reflectionsin the silver 
spectacles as he stood in the shade, 
peering movelessly over their shoul- 
ders. 

“Tis a sorry business, gentlemen,” 
he said, in a stern, subdued tone. 
“Seven children and a widow. He's 
not dead yet though : whatever Toole 
might do, the Dublin doctor would 
not stay, with him time’s precious. 
I can’t describe how I pity that poor 
soul, his wife—what’s to become of 
her and his helpless brood I know 
not.” 

Slowe grunted a dismal assent, and 
the Major, with a dolorous gaze, blew 
a thin stream of tobacco-smoke into 
the night air, which floated off like 
the ghost of a sigh towards the glim- 
mering window of Sturk’s bedroom. 
So they all grew silent. It seemed 
they had no more to say, and that, in 
their minds, the dark curtain had 
come down upon that drama of which 
the “noble Barney,” as poor Mrs. 
Sturk called him, was hero. 


CHAPTER LV. 


IN WHICH DR. TOOLE, IN FULL COSTUME, STANDS UPON THE HEARTH-STONE OF THE CLUB, AND 
ILLUMINATES THE COMPANY WITH HIS BACK TO THE FIRE. 


Two or three minutes later, the hall- 
door of Sturk’s mansion opened wide, 
and the figure of the renowned Doctor 
from Dublin, lighted up with a candle 
from behind, and with the link from 
before, glided swiftly down the steps, 
and disappeared into the coach with 
asharp clang of the door. Up jumps 
the footman, and gives his link a great 
whirl about his head. The maid 
stands on the step with her hand be- 
fore the flaring candle. “The Turk’s 
Head, in Werburgh-street,” shouts 
the footman, and smack goes the 
coachman’s whip, and the clang and 
rattle begin. 

“That's Alderman Blunkett—he’s 
dying,” said the Major, by way of 


gloss on the footman’s text ; and 
away went the carriage with thun- 
dering wheels, and trailing sparks be- 
hind it, as if the wild huntsman had 
furnished its fleet and shadowy team. 

“He has ten guineas in his pocket 
for that—a guinea a minute, by Jove, 
coining, no less,” said the Major, 
whose pipe was out, and he thinkin 
of going in to replenish it. ‘“ We'l 
have Toole here presently, depend 
upon it.” 

He had hardly spoken when Toole. 
in a glare of candlelight, emerged 
from Sturk’s hall-door. With one 
foot on the steps, the Doctor paused 
to give a parting direction about 
chicken-broth and white-wine whey. 
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These last injunctions on the door- 
steps had begun, perhaps, in a willing- 
ness to let folks see and even hear 
that the visit was professional ; an 
along with the lowering and awfully 
serious countenance with which they 
were delivered, had grown into a 
habit, so that, as now, he practised 
them even in solitude and darkness. 

Then Toole was seen to approach 
the Pheenix, in full blow, his cane 
under his arm. With his full-dress 
wigon,he was always grand and Aiscu- 
lapian, and reserved withal, and walk- 
ed with a measured tread, and a sad 
and important countenance, which 
somehow made him look more chub- 
‘by ; and he was a good deal more for- 
mal with his friends at the inn door, 
and took snuff before he answered 
them. But this only lasted some eight 
or ten minutes after a consultation or 
momentous visit, and would melt 
away insensibly in the glow of the 
club parlour, sometimes reviving for 
a minute, when the little mirror that 
sloped forward from the wall, showed 
him a passing portrait of his grand 
wig and toggery. And it was plea- 
sant to observe how the old fellows 
unconsciously deferred to this tempo- 
rary self-assertion, and would call him, 
not Tom, or Toole, but “ Doctor,” or 
“Doetor Toole,’ when the fit was 
upon him. 

And Devereux, in his day, won two 
or three wagers by naming the doc- 
tor with whom Toole had been closet- 
ed, reading the secret in the counten- 
ance and byplay of their crony. When 
it had been with tall, cold, stately, 
Dr. Pell, Toole was ceremonious and 
deliberate, and oppressively polite. 
On the other hand, when he had been 
shut up with brusque, half-savage, 
energetic Doctor Rogerson, Tom was 
laconic, decisive, and insupportably 
il-bred, till, as we have said, the mi- 
rage melted away, and he gradually 
acquiesced in his identity. Then, 
little by little, the irrepressible gos- 
sip, jocularity, and ballad minstrelsy 
were heard again, his little eyes 
danced, and his waggish smiles glow- 
ed once more, ruddy as a setting sun, 
through the nectarian vapours of the 

unch-bowl. The ghosts of Pell and 

ogerson fled to their cold, dismal 
shades, and little Tom Toole was his 
old self again for a month to come. 

“Your most obedient, gentlemen— 
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your most obedient,” said Toole, bow- 
ing and taking their hands graciously 
in the hall—‘a darkish evening, 
gentlemen.” 

“ And how does your patient, Doe- 
tor,” inquired Major O’ Neill. 

The Doctor closed his eyes, and 
shook his head slowly with a gentle 
shrug. 

“ He’s ina badcase, Major. There’s 
little to be said, and that little, sir, 
not told in a moment,” answered 
Toole, and took snuff. 

“How’s Sturk, sir,” repeated the 
silver spectacles, a little sternly. 

“Well, sir, he’s not dead ; but, by 
your leave, had not we better go into 
the parlour, eh !—tis a little chill, 
and, as I said, ’tis not all toldina 
moment—he’s not dead though, that’s 
the sum of it—vyouw first, pray proceed, 
gentlemen.” 

Dangerfield grimly took him at his 
word; but the polite Major got up 
a little ceremonious tussle with Toole 
in the hall. However, it was no more 
than a matter of half a dozen bows 
and waves of the hand, and “after 
you, sir;” and Toole entered, and 
after a general salutation in the style 
of Doctor Pell, he established himself 
upon the hearthstone, with his back 
to the fire, as a legitimate oracle. 

Toole was learned, as he loved to 
be among the laity on such occa- 
sions, and was in no undue haste to 
bring his narrative to a close. But 
the gist of the matter was this— 
Sturk was labouring under concus- 
sion of the brain, and two terrific 
fractures of the skull—so long, and 
lying so near together, that he and 
Doctor Pell agreed ’twould be im- 
proper to apply the trepan, in fact, 
that ’twould be certain and instanta- 
neous death. He was absolutely in- 
sensible, but his throat was not yet 
palsied, and he could swallow a spoon- 
ful of broth or sack whey from time 
to time. But he was a dead man to 
all intents and purposes. Inflamma- 
tion might set in at any moment ; at 
best he would soon begin to sink, and 
neither he nor Doctor Pell thought 
he had the smallest chance of awak- 
ing from his lethargy for one moment. 
He might last two or three days, or 
even a week—what did it signify ~~ 
what was he better than a corpse 
already? He could never hear, see, 
speak, or think again; and oe any 
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difference it could possibly make to 
pe Sturk, they might clap him in 
is grave and cover him up to-night. 

Then the talk turned upon Nutter. 
Every man had his theory or his con- 
jecture but Dangerfield, who main- 
tained a discreet reserve, much to the 
chagrin of the others, who thought, 
not without reason, that he knew 
more about the state of his affairs, 
and especially of his relations with 
Lord Castlemallard, than perhaps all 
the world beside. 

“Possibly, poor fellow, he was not 
in a condition to have his accounts 
overhauled, and on changing an agen- 
cy things sometimes come out that 
otherwise might have kept quiet. 
He was the sort of fellow who would 
go through with a thing; and if he 
thought the best way on going out of 
the agency was to go out of the 
world also, out he’d go. They were 
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always a resolute family—Nutter’s 
great uncle, you know, drowned him- 
self in that little lake—what do you 
call it ?—in Cavan, and ’twas mighty 
coolly and resolutely done too.” 

But there was 2% haunting undi- 
vulged suspicion in the minds of each, 
Every man knew what his neighbour 
was thinking of, though he did not 
care to ask about his ugly dreams, or 
to relate his own. They all knew 
what sort of terms Sturk and Nutter 
had been on. They tried to put the 
thought away, for though Nutter was 
not a joker, nor a songster, nor a story- 
teller, yet they liked him. Besides, 
Nutter might possibly turn up ina 
day or two, and in that case *twould 
go best with those who had not risked 
an atrocious conjecture about him in 
public. So every man waited, and 
held his tongue upon that point till 
his neighbour should begin. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


DOCTOR WALSINGHAM AND THE CHAPELIZOD CHRISTIANS MEET TO THE SOUND OF THE HOLY BELL, 
AND A GHOST SITS IN THE CHURCH. 


Tue next day the Sabbath bell from 
the ivied tower of Chapelizod Church 
called all good churchfolk round to 
their pews and seats. Sturk’s place 
was empty—already it knew him no 
more—and Mrs. Sturk was absent ; 
but the little file of children, on 
whom the neighbours looked with 
a solemn tenderness, was there. Lord 
Townshend, tvo, was in the Viceregal 
seat, with gentlemen of his household 
behind, splendid in star and peruke, 
and eyed over their prayer-books by 
many inquisitive Christians. Nut- 
ter’s little pew under the gallery was 
void like Sturk’s. These sudden 
blanks were eloquent, and many, as 
from time to time the dismal gap 
opened silent before their eyes, felt 
their thoughts wander and lead them 
away in a strange and dismal dance, 
among the nodding hawthorns in the 
Butcher’s-wood, amidst the damps of 
night, where Sturk lay in his boots, 
and powder, and blood, and the beetle 
droned by unheeding, and no one saw 
him save the guilty eyes that gleamed 
back as the shadowy shape stole swift- 
ly away among the trees. 

Dr. Walsingham’s sermon had re- 
ference to the two-fold tragedy of the 
week, Nutter’s supposed death by 
drowning, and the murder of Sturk. 


In his discourses he sometimes came 
out with a queer bit of erudition. 
Such as, while it edified one portion 
of his congregation, filled the other 
with unfeigned amazement. 

“ We may pray for rain,” said Re, on 
one occasion, when the Collect had 
been read ; “and for other eleméntal 
influences with humble confidenee. 
For if it be true, as the Roman annal- 
ists relate, that their augurs could, by 
certain rites and imprecations, produce 
thunder-storms—if it be certain that 
thunder and lightning were success- 
fully invoked by King Porsenna, and 
as Lucius Piso, whom Pliny calls a 
very respectable author, avers, that 
the same thing had frequently been 
done before his time by King Numa 
Pompilius, surely it is not presump- 
tion in a Christian congregation,” and 
soforth. 

On this occasion he warned his 
parishioners against assuming that 
sudden death is a judgment. On 
the contrary the ancients held it a 
blessing; and Pliny declares it to be 
the greatest happiness of life—how 
much more should we? Many of the 
Roman worthies, as you are aware, 
perished thus suddenly. Quintus 
ZEmilius Lepidus, going out of his 
house struck his great toe against 
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the threshold and expired; Cneius Ba- 
bius Tamphilus, a man of preetorian 
rank, died while asking a boy what 
o'clock it was; Aulus Manlius Tor- 
uatus, a gentleman of consular rank, 
died in the act of taking a cheese- 
cake at dinner ; Lucius Tuscius Valla, 
the physician, deceased while drink- 
ing a draught of mulsum; Appius 
Saufeius, while swallowing an egg; 
and Cornelius Gallus, the pretor, 
and Titus Haterius, a knight, each 
died while kissing the hand of his 
wife. And I might add many more 
names with which, no doubt, you are 
equally familiar.” 

The gentlemen of the household 
opened their eyes; the officers of 
the Royal Irish Artillery, who under- 
stood their man, winked pleasantly 
behind their cocked-hats at one an- 
other; and his Excellency coughed, 
with his perfumed pocket-handker- 
chief to his nose, a good deal; and 
Master Dickey Sturk, a grave boy, 
who had a side view of his Excel- 
lency, told his nurse that the Lord 
Lieutenant laughed in church! and 
was rebuked for that scandalum mag- 
natum with proper horror. 

Then the good Doctor told them 
that the blood of the murdered man 
cried to heaven. That they might 
comfort themselves with the assur- 
ance that the man of blood would 
come to judgment. He reminded them 
of St. Augustin’s awful words, “ God 
hath woollen feet, but iron hands ;” 
and he told them an edifying story of 
Mempricius, the son of Madan, the 
fourth King of England, then called 
Britaine, after Brute, who murdered 
his brother Manlius, and mark ye this, 
after twenty years he was devoured 
by wild beasts; and another of one 
Bessus—’tis related by Plutarch— 
who having killed his father, was 
brought to 
swallows, which birds, his guilty con- 
science persuaded him, in their chat- 
tering language did say to one an- 
other, that Bessus had killed his 
father, whereupon he bewrayed his 
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horrible crime, and was worthily put 
to death. The great Martin Luther 
reports such another story of a cer- 
tain Almaigne, who, when thieves 
were in the act of murdering him, 
espying a flight of crows, cried aloud, 
“( crows, I take you for witnesses 
and revengers of my death.” And so 
it fell out, some days afterwards, as 
these same thieves were drinking in 
an inn, a flight of crows came and 
lighted on the top of the house; where- 
upon the thieves, jesting, said to one 
another, “See yonder are those who 
are to avenge the death of him we 
despatched t’other day,” which the 
tapster overhearing, told forthwith 
to the Magistrate, who arrested them 
presently, and thereupon they con- 
fessed, and were put to death. And 
so he went on, sustaining his posi- 
tion with strange narratives culled 
here and there from the wilderness 
of his reading. 

Among the congregation that heard 
this sermon, at the eccentricities of 
which I have hinted, but which had, 
beside, much that was striking, simply 
pathetic, and even awful in it, there 
glided—shall I say—a phantom, with 
the light of death, and the shadows 
of hell, and the taint of the grave 
upon him, and sate among these res- 
pectable persons of flesh and blood— 
impenetrable—secure—for he knew 
that there were but two in the church, 
for whom clever disguises were idle 
and transparent as the air. The blue- 
chinned, sly clerk, who read the re- 
sponses, and quavered the Psalms so 
demurely, and the white-headed, sil- 
ver-spectacled, upright man, in my 
Lord Castlemallard’s pew, who turned 
over the leaves of his prayer-book so 
diligently, saw him as he was, and 
knew him to be Charles Archer, and 
one of these at least as he walked, 
with his light burning in the noon- 
day, dogged by inexorable shadows 
through a desolate world, in search 
of peace, he knew to be the slave of 
his lamp. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


IN WHICH DOCTOR TOOLE AND MR, LOWE MAKE A VISIT AT THE MILLS, AND RECOGNISE SOMETHING 
REMARKABLE WHILE THERE. 


AFTER church, Dr. Toole, walking up taken by Mr. Lowe, the magistrate, 


to the Mills, to 


y an afternoon visit who brought his tall iron-gray hunter 


to poor little Mrs. Nutter, was over- to a walk as he reached him. 
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“Any tidings of Nutter?” asked 
he, after they had, in old world phrase, 
given one another the time of day. 

“Not a word,” said the Doctor ; “I 
don’t know what to make of it ; but 
you know what’s thought. The last 
place he was seen in was his own gar- 
den. The river was plaguy swollen 
Friday night, and just where he stood 
it’s deep enough—I can tell you—I 
often bathed there when I was a boy. 
He was consumedly in the dumps, 

oor fellow; and, between ourselves, 

e was a resolute dog, and atrabi- 
lious, and just the fellow to make a 
jump into kingdom come, if the mag- 
got bit; and you know ‘his hat was 
fished out of the river a long way 
down. They dragged next morning, 
but—pish !—’twas all nonsense and 
moonshine ; why there was water 
enough to carry him to Ringsend 
in an hour. He was a good - 
out of sorts, as I said, latterly— 
shabby design, sir, to thrust him ob 
of my Lord Castlemallard’s agency ; 
but that’s past and gone ; and besides, 
I have reason to know there was 
some kind of an excitement—a quar- 


rel it could not be—poor Sally Nut- 


ter’s too mild and quiet for that; but 

—a— something—a—an—agitation 
—or a bad news—or something—just 
before he went out ; and so, poor Nut- 
ter, you see, it looks very like as if he 
had done something rash.” 

Talking thus they reached the Mills 
by the river side, not far from Knock- 
maroon. 

On learning that Toole was about 
making a call there, Lowe gave his 
bridle ‘to a little Chapelizod ragga- 
muffin, and dismounting, accompanied 
the Doctor. Mrs. Nutter was in her 
bed. 

“ Makemyserviceto yourmistress,” 
said Toole, “and say I'll look in on 
her in five minutes, if she'll admit 
me.” And Lowe and the Doctor 
walked on to the garden, and so, side 
by side, down to the river’s bank. 

“ Hey !—look at that,” said Toole, 
with a start, in a hard whisper ; and 
he squeezed Lowe’s arm very hard, 
and looked as if he saw a snake. 

It was the impression in the mud 
of the same peculiar footprint they 
had tracked so far inthe Park. There 
was a considerable pause, during 
which Lowe stooped down to examine 
the details of the footmark. 

“Hang it—you know—poor Mrs. 
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Nutter—eh?’ said Toole, and hesi- 
tated. 

“We must make a note of that— 
the thing’s important,” said Mr. Lowe, 
sternly fixing his gray eye upon 
Toole. 

“ Certainly, sir,’ said the Doctor, 
bridling ; “I should not like to be the 
man to hit him—you know; but it 
as remarkable—and, curse it, sir, if 
called on, [ll speak the truth as 
straight as you, sir—every bit, sir.’ 

And he added an oath, and ‘looked 
very red and heated. 

The Magistrate opened his pocket- 
book, took forth the pattern sole, care- 
fully superimposed it, called Toole’s 
atte ntion, and said 

* You see. 

Toole nodded hurriedly ; and just 
then the maid came out to ask him 
to see her mistress. 

gt | say, my good woman,” said 
Lowe ; “just look here. Whose foot- 
print is that—do you know it?” 

“Oh, why, to be sure I do. 
it the master’s brogues?” she replied, 
frightened, she knew not why, after 
the custom of her kind. 

“You observe that?” and he point- 
ed specially to the transverse line 
across the heel. ‘“‘ Do you know 
that ?” 

The woman assented. 

“Who made or mended these 
shoes ?” 

“Bill Heaney, the shoemaker, down 
in Martin’s-row, there—’ twas he made 
them, and mended them, too, sir.” 

So he came to a perfect identifica- 
tion, and then an authentication of his 
paper pattern ; then she could say 
they were certainly the shoes he wore 
on Friday night—in fact, every other 
pair he had were then on the shoe- 
stand on the lobby. So Lowe entered 
the house, and got pen and ink, and 
continued to question the maid and 
make little notes; and the other maid 
knocked at the parlour door with a 
message to Toole. 

Lowe urged his going; and some- 
how Toole thought the Magistrate 
suspected him of “making signs to his 
witness, and he departed ill at ease : 
and at the foot of the stairs he said 
to the woman— 

“You had better go in there—that 
stupid Lynn is doing her best to hang 
your master, by Jove!” 

And the woman cried— 

“Oh, dear bless us!” 


Isn’t 
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Toole was stunned and agitated, 
and so with his hand on the clumsy 
banister, he strode up the dark stair- 
case, and round the little corner in 
the lobby, to Mrs. Nutter’s door. 

“Oh! madam, ’twill all come right, 
be sure,” said Toole, uncomfortably, 
responding to a vehement and ram- 
bling appeal of poor Mrs. Nutter’s. 

“And do you really think it will? 
Oh, Doctor, Doctor, do you think it 
will? The last two or three nights 
and days—how many is it?—oh, my 
poor head—it seems like a month 
since he went away. And where do 
you think he is—do you think it’s 
business ?” 

“ Of course ’tis business, ma’am.” 

“And—and—oh, Doctor !—you 
really think he’s safe?” = ° 

“Of course, madam, he’s safe— 
what’s to ail him?” 

And Toole rummaged amongst the 
old medicine phials on the chimney- 
piece, turning their labels round and 
round, but neither seeing them nor 
thinking about them, and only mut- 
tering to himself with, I’m sorry to 
say, a curse here and there. 


“You see, my dear ma’am, you 
must keep yourself as quiet as you 
can, or physic’s thrown away upon 
you; you really must,” said Toole. 


“But, Doctor,” pleaded the poor 
lady, “you don’t know—I—I’m terri- 
fied—I—I—I’ll never be the same 
again,” and she burst into hysterical 
crying. 
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“Now, really, madam—confound 
it—my dear, good lady—you see— 
this will never do”—he was eens 
and smelling at the bottles in seare 
of “the drops” —“ and—and—here 
they are—and isn’t it better ma’am, 
you should be well and hearty—here, 
drink this—when—when he comes 
back—don’t you see—than—a— 
a”—— 

“ But—oh, I wish I could tell you. 
She said—she said—the—the—oh, 
you don’t know” 

* She—who? Who said what ?” 
cried Toole, lending his ear, for he 
never refused a story. 

“Oh! Doctor, he’s gone—Ill ne- 
ver—never—I know [ll never see 
him again. Tell me he’s not gone— 
tell me Pll see him again.” 

“Hang it, can’t she stick to one 
thing at a time—the poor woman’s 
half out of her wits,’ said Toole, 
provoked ; “I'll wager a dozen of 
claret there’s more on her mind than 
she’s told to any one.” 

Before he could bring her round to 
the subject again, the Doctor was 
called down to Lowe; so he took his 
leave for the present; and after his 
talk with the Magistrate, he did not 
care to go up again to poor little Mrs. 
Nutter; and Moggy was as white as 
ashes standing by, for Mr. Lowe had 
just made her swear to her little story 
about the shoes ; and Toole walked 
home to the village with a heavy 
heart, and a good deal out of humour. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


IN WHICH ONE OF LITTLE BOPEEP’S SHEEP COMES HOME AGAIN. 


TooLe knew that a warrant would be 
issued next day against Nutter. The 
case against him was black enough. 
Still, even supposing he had struck 
those trenchant blows over Sturk’s 
head, it did not follow that it was 
without provocation or in cold blood. 
It looked, however, altogether so un- 
promising, that he would have been 
almost relieved to hear that Nutter’s 
body had been found drowned in the 
river. 

Still there was a chance that he 
made good his retreat. Ifhe had not 
poe his fare in Charon’s packet-boat, 

e might, at least, have crossed the 
Channel in the Z’revor or Hillsborough 
to Holyhead. Then, deuce was in it, 


if he did not make a fair run for it, 
and earth himself snugly somewhere. 
’*Twas lighter work then than now. 
“The old saying at London, amon 

servants,” writes that goodnature 

theatrical wag, Tate Wilkinson, “was, 
‘I wish you were at York,’ which the 
wronged female cook now has changed 
for, ‘I wish you were at Jamaica.’ 
Scotland was then imagined by the 
Cockney as a dreary place, distant, 
almost, as the West Indies ; now” 
[reader, pray note the marvel] “an 
agreeable party may, with the utmost 
ease, dine early in the week in Gros- 
venor-square, and without discompo- 
sure set down at table on Saturday or 
Sunday in the New Town of Edin- 
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burgh!” From which we learn that up the tale of his days. It was true 


miracles of celerity were already ac- 
complishing themselves, and that the 
existing generation contemplated their 
triumphs complacently. But even 
upon these we have improved, and 
now-a-days, our whole social organi- 
zation is subservient to detection. 
Sut your telegraph wires, substitute 
sail-boats for steam, and your old fair- 
and-easy forty-miles-a-day stage- 
coaches for the train andthe rail, dis- 
band your city police and detective 
organization, ak make the transit of 
a letter between London and Dublin 
a matter of from five days to nearly 
as many weeks, and compute how 
much easier it was then than now for 
an adventurous highwayman, an ab- 
sconding debtor, or a pair of fugitive 
lovers, to make good their retreat. 
Slow, undoubtedly, was the flight 
they did not run, they walked away ; 
but so was pursuit, and altogether 
without authentic lights and official 
helps—a matter of post-chaises and 
perplexity, cross-roads and rumour, 
foundering in a wild waste of con- 
jecture, or swallowed in the quag of 
some country inn-yard, where nothing 
was to be heard, and out of which 
there would be no relay of posters 
to pull you until nine o'clock next 
morning. 

As Toole debouched from Martin’s- 
row, on his return, into the compara- 
tive amplitude of the main street of 
Chapelizod, he glanced curiously up 
to Sturk’s bed-room windows. There 
were none of the white signals of death 
there. So he ascended the door-step, 
and paid a visit—of curiosity, I must 
say—and looked on the snorting image 
of his old foe, and the bandaged 
head, spell-bound and dreamless, that 
had machinated so much busy mis- 
chief against his own medical sov- 
reignty and the rural administration 
of Nutter. 

As Toole touched his pulse, and 
saw himswallow aspoonful of chicken 
broth, and parried poor Mrs. Sturk’s 
eager quivering pleadings for his life 
with kind though cautious evasions, 
he rightly judged that the figure that 
lay teed was more than half in the 
land of ghosts already—that the en- 
chanter who met him in the Butcher’s 
Wood, and whose wand had traced 
those parallel indentures in his skull, 
had not only exorcised for ever the 
unquiet spirit of intrigue, but wound 


that he was never more to step from 
that bed, and that his little children 
would, ere many days, be brought 
there by kindly, horror-loving maids, 
to look their last on “the poor mas- 
ter,’ and kiss awfully his cold stern 
mouth before the coftin lid was screwed 
down, and the white-robed image of 
their father hidden away for ever 
from their sight. 

And juston Monday morning, in the 
midst of this hurly-burly of conjec- 
ture, who should arrive of all people 
in the world, and re-establish himself 
in hisold quarters, but Dick Devereux. 
The gallant Captain was more splen- 
did and handsome than ever. But 
both his spirits and his habits had 
suffered. He had quarrelled with his 
aunt, and she was his bread and but- 
ter—ay, buttered on both sides. How 
lightly these young fellows quarrel 
with the foolish old worshippers who 
lay their gold,frankincense, and myrrh, 
at the feet of the handsome, thankless 
idol. They think it all independence 
and high spirit, whereas we know it is 
nothing butalittle egotistical tyranny, 
that unconsciously calculates even in 
the heyday of its indulgence upon 
the punctual return of the penitent 
old worshipper, with his or her votive 
offerings. 

Perhaps the gipsy had thought 
better of it, and was already sorry 
he had not kept the peace. At all 
events, though his toilet and ward- 
robe were splendid—for fine young 
fellows in his plight deny them- 
selves nothing—yet morally he was 
seedy, and in temper soured. His 
duns had found him out, and pursued 
him in wrath and alarm to England, 
and pestered him very seriously in- 
deed. He owed money beside to 
several of his brother officers, and it 
was not pleasant to face them without 
aguinea. An evil propensity, at which, 
as you remember, General Chattes- 
worth hinted, had grown amid 
his distresses, and the sting of self- 
reproach exasperated him. Then 
there was his old love for Lilias Wal- 
singham, and the pang of rejection, 
and the hope of a strong passion some- 
times leaping high and bright, and 
sometimes flickering into ghastly sha- 
dows and darkness. 

Indeed, he was by no means s0 com- 
panionable just now as in happier 
times, and was sometimes confound- 
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edly morose and snappish—for, as you 
receive, things had not gone well 

with him latterly. Still he was now 

and then tolerably like his old self. 

Toole, passing by, saw him in the 
window. Devereuxsmiled and nodded, 
and the Doctor stopped short at the 
railings, and grinned up in return, and 
threw out his arms to express surprise, 
and then snapped his fingers, and cut 
alittle caper, as though he would say— 
“Now, you’re come back—we'll have 
some fun again.” And forthwith he 
began to bawl his inquiries and salu- 
tations. But Devereux called him up 
peremptorily, for he wanted to hear 
the news—especially all about the 
Walsinghams. And up came Toole, 
and they had a great shaking of hands, 
and the Doctor opened his budget, 
and rattled away. 

Of Sturk’s tragedy and Nutter’s 
disappearance he had already heard. 
And he now heard some of the club 
gossip, and all about Dangerfield’s 
proposal for Gertude Chattesworth, 
and how the old people were favour- 
able, and the young lady averse—and 
how Dangerfield was content to leave 
the question in abeyance, and did not 
seem to care a jackstraw what the 
townspeople said or thought—and 
then he came to the Walsinghams, 
and Devereux for the first time really 
listened. The Doctor was very well— 
just as usual; and wondering what 
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had become of his old crony, Dan 
Loftus, from whom he had not heard 
for several months; and Miss Lily 
was not very well—-a delicacy here 
(and he tapped his capacious chest), 
like her poor mother. “Pell and I 
consulted about her, and agreed she 
was to keep within doors.” And then 
he went on, for he had a suspicion of 
the real state of relations between 
him and Lily, and narrated the oecur- 
rence rather with aview to collect evi- 
dence from his looks and manner, than 
from any simpler motive; and, said he, 
“Only think that confounded wench, 
Nan—you know—NanGlynn.” And 
he related her and her mother’s visit 
to Miss Lily, and a subsequent call 
made to the Rector himself--all, it must 
be confessed, very much as it really 
happened. And Devereux, first grew 
so pale as almost to frighten Toole, 
and then broke into a savage fury— 
and did not spare hard words, oaths, 
or maledictions. Then off went Toole, 
when things grew quieter, upon some 
other theme, giggling, and punning, 
spouting scandal and all sorts of news 

and Devereux was looking full at 
him with large stern eyes, not hearing 
a word more. His soul was cursing 
old Mrs. Glynn, of Palmerstown—that 
mother of lies, and what not—and re- 
monstrating with old Dr. Walsing 
ham—and protesting wildly against 
every thing. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


CONCERNING WHAT WAS THOUGHT BY DIFFERENT PERSONS ABOUT CHARLES NUTTER AND 
LIEUTENANT PUDDOCK. 


GENERAL CHATTESWORTH, who re- 
turned two or three weeks after, was 
not half pleased to see Devereux. He 
had heard a good deal about him and 
his doings over the water, and did not 
likethem. He had always hadamis- 
giving that if Devereux remained in 
the corps, sooner or later he would be 
obliged to come to a hard reckoning 
with him. And the handsome Cap- 
tain had not been three weeks in 
Chapelizod, when more than the Ge- 
neral suspected that he was in nowise 
improved. So General Chattesworth 
did not often see or talk with him; and 
when he did, was rather reserved and 
lofty with him. His appointment on 
the staff was in abeyance—in fact, the 
vacancy on which it was expectant 
had not definitively occurred—and all 


things were at sixes and sevens with 
poor Dick Devereux. 

That evening, strange to say, Sturk 
was still living; and Toole reported 
him exactly in the same condition. 
But what did that signify? *Twasall 
one. The man was dead—as dead to 
all intents and purposes that moment 
as he would be that day twelvemonth, 
or that day hundred years. 

Doctor Walsingham, who had just 
been to see poor Mrs. Sturk—now 
grown into the habit of hoping, and 
sustained by the intense quiet fuss of 
the sick room—stopped for a moment 
at the door of the Phenix, to answer 
the cronies there assembled, who had 
seen him emerge from the murdered 
man’s house. 

“He is in a profound lethargy,” 
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said the worthy divine. “’Tis a sub- 
sidence—his life, sir, stealing away 
like the fluid from the clepsydra—less 
and less left every hour—a little time 
will measure all out.” 

“What the plague’s a clepsydra?” 
asked Cluffe of Toole, as they walked 
side by side into the club-room. 

“Ho! pooh! one of those fabulous 
tumors of the epidermis mentioned 
by Pliny. you know, exploded ten cen- 
turies ago—ha, ha, ha!” and he winked 
and laughed derisively, and said, “Sure 
you know Doctor Walsingham.” 

And the gentlemen began spouting 
their theories about the murder and 
Nutter, in a desultory way; for they 
all knew the warrant was out against 
him. 

“My opinion,” said Toole, knock- 
ing out the ashes of his pipe upon the 
hob; for he held his tongue while 
smoking, and very little at any other 
time; “and Ill a guinea ’twill 
turn out as I say—the poor fellow’s 
drowned himself. Few knew Nutter 
—I doubt if any one knew him as I 
did. Why he did not seem to feel 
anything, and you'd ha’ swore no- 
thing affected him, more than that 
hob, sir; and all the time, there 
wasn’t a more thin-skinned, atrabil- 
ious poor dog in all Ireland—but 
honest, sir—thorough steel, sir. All 
I say is, if he had a finger in that 
ugly pie, you know, as some will 
insist, I’ll stake my head to a china 
orange, "twas a fair front to front 
fight. By Jupiter, sir, there wasn’t 
one drop of cur’s blood in poor Nut- 
ter. No, poor fellow; neither sneak 
nor assassin there”—— 

“They thought he drowned him- 
self from his own garden—poor Nut- 
ter,” said Major O'Neill. 

“Well, that he did not,” said Toole. 
“That unlucky shoe, you know, tells 
a tale; but for all that, I’m clear of 
the opinion that drowned he is. We 
tracked the step, Lowe and I, to the 
bank, near the horse-track, in Bar- 
rack-street, just where the water 
deepens—there’s usually five feet of 
water there, and that night there was 
little short of ten. Now, take it, 
that Nutter and Sturk had a tussle— 
and the thing eee you know— 
and Sturk got the worst of it, and 
was, in fact, laid dead at his feet, 


why, you know the kind of panic— 
akoand~the panic—you know— 
a poor dog, finding hi f so situated, 
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would be in—with that bitter, old 
quarrel between them—d’ye see? 
And this at the back of his vapours 
and blue-devils, for he was dumpish 
enough before, would send a man 
like Nutter into a resolution of mak- 
ing away with himself; and that’s 
how it happened, you may safely 
swear.” 

“And what do you think, Mr. 
Dangerfield ?” asked the Major. 

“Upon my life,” said Dangerfield, 
briskly, lowering his newspaper to his 
knee, with a sharp rustle, “these 
are questions I don’t like to meddle 
in. Certainly, he had considerable 
provocation, as I happen to know; 
and there was no love lost—that I 
know too. But I quite agree with 
Doctor Toole—if he was the man, I 
venture to say, ’twas a fair fight. 
Suppose, first, an altercation, then a 
hasty blow—Sturk had his cane, and 
a deuced heavy one—he wasn’t a fel- 
low to go down without knowing the 
reason why; and if they find Nutter, 
dead or alive, I venture to say he'll 
show some marks of it about him.” 

Cluffe wished the whole company, 
except himself, at the bottom of the 
Red Sea; for he was taking his re- 
venge of Puddock, and had already 
lost a gammon and two hits. Little 
Puddock won by the force uf the dice. 
He was not much of a player; and 
the sight of Dangerfield—that repul- 
sive, impenetrable, moneyed man, who 
had “overcome him like a summer 
cloud,” when the sky of his fortunes 
looked clearest and sunniest, always 
led him to Belmont, and the side of 
his lady-love. 

If Cluffe’s mind wandered in that 
direction, his reveries were rather 
comfortable. He had his own opinion 
about his progress with Aunt Rebecca, 
who had come to like his conversa- 
tion, and talked with him a great 
deal about Puddock, and always with 
acerbity. Cluffe, who was a sort of 
— of Puddock’s, always, to do 
1im justice, defended him respect- 
fully. And Aunt Rebecca would lis- 
ten very attentively, and then shake 
her head, and say, 

“You're a great deal too good- 
natured, Captain; and he'll never 
thank you for your pains, I can tell 


you. 

Well Cluffe knew that the higher 
powers favoured Dangerfield; and 
that beside his absurd sentiment, not 
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to say passion, which could not but 
be provoking, Puddock’s complicity 
in the abortive hostilities of poor 
Nutter and the gallant O’Flaherty 
rankled in Aunt Becky’s heart. She 
was, indeed, usually appeasable and 
forgiving enough; but in this case 
her dislike seemed inveterate and 
vindictive; and she would say, 

“Well, let’s talk no more of him; 
tis easy finding a more engaging sub- 
ject ; but you can’t deny, Captain, 
that *twas an unworthy hypocrisy, 
his pretending to sentiments against 
duelling to me, and then engaging as 
second in one on the very first oppor- 
tunity that presented.” 

Then Clutfe would argue his case, 
and plead his excuses, and fumbled 
over it a good while; not that he’d 
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have cried a great deal if Puddock 
had been hanged; but, I’m afraid, 
chiefly because being a fellow of more 
gaiety and accomplishment than 
quickness of invention, it was rather 
convenient, than otherwise, to have 
a topic, no matter what, supplied to 
him, and one that put him in an 
amiable point of view, and in a kind 
of graceful, intercessorial relation to 
the object of his highly prudent pas- 
sion. And Cluffe thought how pa- 
tiently she heard him, though he was 
conscious ’twas rather tedious, and 
one time very like another. But 
then, ’twasn’t the talk, but the 
talker; and he was glad, at all risks, 
to help poor Puddock out of his dis- 
grace, like a generous soul, as he was. 


CHAPTER LX. 


TELLING HOW A COACH DREW UP AT THE ELMS, AND TWO FINE LADIES, DRESSED FOR THE BALL, 
STEPPED IN. 


Ir was now more than a fortnight 
since Sturk’s mishap in the Butcher’s 
Wood, and he was alive, but still un- 
der the spell of coma. He was sink- 
ing, but very slowly; yet it was 
enough to indicate the finality of that 
“life in death.” 

Dangerfield once or twice attacked 
Toole rather tartly about Sturk’s 
case. 

“Can nothing be done to make 
him ‘speak? Five minutes’ conscious- 
ness would unravel the mystery.” 

Then Toole would shrug, and say, 
“ Pooh—pooh! my dear sir, you know 
nothing.” 

“Why, there’s life?” 

“Ay, the mechanical functions of 
life, but the brain’s overpowered,” 
replied Toole, with a wise frown. 

“Well, relieve it.” 

“By Jupiter, sir, you make me 
laugh,” cried Toole, with a grin, 
throwing up his eyebrows. “I take 
it, you think we doctors can work 
miracles,” 

“Quite the reverse, sir,’ retorted 
Dangerfield, with a cold scoff. “But 
you say he may possibly live six 
weeks more; and all that time the 
wick is smouldering, though the can- 
dle’s short—can’t you blow it in, and 
give us even one minute’s light ?” 

“Ay, a quealtenen wick and a 
eandle if you please; but enclosed in 
a glass bottle, how the deuce are you 
to blow it ?”’ 


“Pish!” said the silver spectacles, 
with an icy flash from his glasses. 

“Why, sir, you'll excuse me—but 
you don’t understand,” said Toole, a 
little loftily. “There are two con- 
tused wounds along the scalp as long 
as that pencil—the whole line of each 
partially fractured and partially de- 
pressed, the depression all along being 
deep enough to lay your finger in. 
You can ask Irons, who helps them 
when I’m out of the way.” 

“Td rather ask you, sir,” replied 
Dangerfield, in turn a little high. 

“Well, you can’t apply the trepan, 
the surface is too extended, and all 
unsound, and won’t bear it—twould 
be simply killing him on the spot— 
don’t you see; and there’s no way 
else to relieve him.” 

General Chattesworth had not yet 
returned. On his way home he had 
wandered aside, and visited the fash- 
ionable wells of Buxton, intending a 
three days’ sojourn, to complete his 
bracing up for the winter. But the 
Pool of Siloam did not work plea- 
santly in the case of the robust Gene- 
ral, who was attacked after his second 
dip with a smart fit of the gout in 
his left great-toe, where it went on 
charmingly, without any flickerin 
upward, quite stationary and natura 
for three weeks. 

About the end of which time the 
period of the annual ball given by the 
officers of the Royal Irish Artillery 
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arrived. It was a great event in the 
town. To poor Mrs. Sturk, watching 


by her noble Barney, it seemed, of 


course, a marvellous insensibility and 
an outrage. But the world must fol- 
low its instinct and vocation, and at- 
tend to its business, and amuse itself 
too, though noble Barneys lie a-dying 
here and there. 

Aunt Becky and Gertrude drew up 
at the Elms, the Rector’s house, with 
every thing very handsome about 
them, and two laced footmen, with 
flambeaux, and went in to see little 
Lily, on their way to the ball, and to 
show their dresses, which were very 
fine, indeed, and to promise to come 
next day and tell her all the news; 
for Lily, as I mentioned, was an in- 
valid, and balls and flic-flacs were not 
for her. 

Little Lily smiled her bright girl- 
ish smile, and threw both her arms 
round grand Aunt Becky’s neck. 

“You good, dear Aunt Becky, 
*twas so kind and like you to come- 
you and Gertie. And, oh Geminie! 
what a grand pair of ladies!” and she 
made a little rustic courtesy, like Nell 
in the farce. ‘And I never saw this 
before (a near peep at Gertrude’s 
necklace), and Aunt Becky, what 
beautiful lace? And does not she 
look handsome, Gertie? I never saw 
her look so handsome. She'll be the 
finest figure there. There’s no such 
delicate waist anywhere.” And she 
set her two slender little forefingers 
and thumbs together, as if spanning 
it. “You've no chance beside her, 
Gertie; she’ll set all the young fel- 
lows a-sighing and simpering.” 

“You wicked little rogue! Ill 
beat you black and blue, for making 
fun of old Aunt Becky,” cried Miss 
Rebecca, and ran a little race at her, 
about two inches to a step; her fan 
raised in her finger and thumb, and 
a jolly smile twinkling in her face, 
for she knew it was true about her 
waist, and she liked to be quizzed by 
the daring little girl. Her diamonds 
were on too, and her last look in her 
mirror had given her a satisfactory 
assurance, and she always played with 
little Lily, when they met ; every one 
grew gay and girlish with her. 

So they staid a full quarter of an 
hour, and the footman coughing la- 
boriously outside the window remind- 
ed Aunt Rebeccaat last how time flew; 
and Lily was for sitting down and 
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playing a minuet and a country dance, 
and making them rehearse their steps, 
and calling in old Sally to witness the 
spectacle before they went; and so 
she and Aunt Becky had anoiher little 
sportive battle—they never met, and 
seldom parted, without one. How 
was it that when gay little Lily pro- 
voked these little mimic skirmishes 
Aunt Becky would look for a second 
or two an inexpressibly soft and lov- 
ing look upon her, and become quite 
girlish and tender. I think there is 
a way to every heart, and some few 
have the gift to reach it unconsciously 
and always. 

So away rustled the great ladies, 
leaving Lily excited, and she stood at 
the window, with flushed cheek, and 
her fingers on the sash, looking after 
them; and she came back with a little 
smile, and tears in her eyes. She 
sat down, with a bright colour in her 
cheeks, and did play a country dance, 
and then a merry old Irish air, full of 
frolic and spirit, on the harpsichord ; 
and gentle old Sally’s face peeped in 
with a wistful smile, at the unwonted 
sounds. 

“Come, sober old Sally, my sweet- 
heart ! I’ve taken a whim in my head, 
and you shall dress me, for to the 
ball Pll go.” 

“Tut tut, Miss Lily, darling,” said 
old Sally, with a smile and a shake 
of the head. “What would the doc- 
tors say ?”’ 

“What they please, my darling.”’ 

And up stood little Lily, with her 
bright colour and lustrous eyes. 

“Angel bright!” said the old wo- 
man, looking in that beloved and 
lovely young face, and quite “ filling 
up,” as the saying is, “there is not 
your peer on earth—no—not one 
among them all to compare with our 
Miss Lily! But, my darling, sure 
you know you wern’t outside the door 
this five weeks.” 

“ And is not that long enough, and 
too long, to shut me up, you cruel old 
woman. Come, come, Sally, girl, 
I’m resolved, and to the ball I'll go— 
don’t be frightened. Ill cover my 
head, and only just peep in, muffled 
up, for ten minutes; and I'll go and 
come in the chair, and what harm 
can I take by it ?” 

Was it spirit? Did she want to 
show the folk that she did not shrink 
from meeting somebody; or that, 
though really ill, she ventured to peep 
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in, through sheer liking for the scrape 
of the fiddle and the fun, to show 
them that at least she was not heart- 
sick. Or was it the mysterious at- 
traction, the wish to see him once 
more, just through her hood, far a- 
way, With an unseen side glance, and 
to build endléss speculations, and 
weave the filmy web of hope, for 
who knows how long, out of these 
airy tints, a strange sad smile, or deep 
wild glance, just seen and fixed for 
ever in memory. She had given 
him up in words, but her heart had 
not given him up. Poor little Lily! 
She hoped all that was so bad in him 
would one day mend. He was a 
hero still—and, oh! she hoped, would 
be true to her. So Lily’s love, she 
scarce knew how, lived on this hope— 
the wildest of all wild hopes—waiting 
on the reformation of a rake. 

“But, darling Miss Lily, don’t you 
know the poor master would break 
his heart if he thought you could do 
such a wild thing as to go out again’ 
the doctors’ orders, at this time o’ 
night, and into that hot place, and 
out again among the could draughts.” 

Little Lily paused. 

“Tis only a step, Sally; do you 
honestly think it would vex him ?”’ 

“Vex him, darling? no, but break 
his heart. Why he’s never done ask- 
ing about you, and—oh ! its only jok- 
ing you are, my darling, that’s all.” 

‘“* No, Sally, dear love, I meant it,” 
said little Lily, sadly ; “but I sup- 

ose it was a wild thought, and ’m 
tter at home.” 

And she played a march that had 
somehow a dash of the pathetic in it, 
in a sort of reverie, and she said, 

“Sally do you know that ?” 

And Sally’s gentle face grew re- 
flective, and she said, 

“Sure, Miss Lily, that’s the tune 
—isn’t it—the Artillery plays when 
they march out to the Park ?” 

Lily nodded and smiled, and the 
tune moved on, conjuring up its pic- 
tured review. Those review days 
were grand things when little Lily 
was a child—magnanimous expendi- 
ture of hair and gun powder was 
there. There sat General Chattes- 
worth, behind his guns, which were 
now blazing away like fun, wearing 
his full uniform, point cravat and ruf- 
fles, and that dignified and somewhat 
stern aspect which he put on with the 
rest of his review-day costume, be- 
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striding his cream-coloured charger, 
Bombardier, and his plume and pow- 
dered ails de pigeon, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the smoke which 
enveloped him, as a cloud does a 
demigod in an allegorical picture. 

Chord after chord brought up all 
this moving pageant, unseen by Sally’s 
dim old eyes, before the saddened 
gaze of little Lily, whose life was 
growing to a retrospect. She stood 
in the sunny street, again a little child, 
hoiding old Sally by the hand, on a 
soft summer day. The sentries pre- 
sented arms, and the corps marched 
out resplendent. Old General Chat- 
tesworth, as proud as Lucifer, on 
Bombardier, who nods and champs, 
prancing and curvetting, to the ad- 
miration of the boys and terror of the 
women ; but at heart the mildest of 
quadrupeds, though passing, like an 
impostor as he was, for a devil in- 
carnate ; the band thundering melo- 
diously that dashing plaintive march, 
and exhilarating and firing the souls 
of all Chapelizod. Up went the win- 
dows all along the street, the rabble- 
rout of boys yelled and huzzaed like 
mad. The maids popped their mob- 
caps out of the attics, and giggled, 
and hung out at the risk of their 
necks. The serving-men ran out on 
the hall-door steps. The village 
roués emerged in haste from their 
public houses. The whole scene round 
and along, from top to bottom, was 
grinning and agape. Nature seemed 
to brighten up at sight of them; and 
the sun himself came out all in his 
best, with an unparalleled effulgence. 

Yes, the town was proud of its 
corps, and well it might. As gun after 
gun, with its complement of men and 
its Lieutenant Fire-workers, with a 
“right wheel,” rolled out of the gate 
upon the broad street, not a soul 
could look upon the lengthening 
pageant of blue and scarlet, with its 
symmetrical diagonals of snowy belt 
and long-flapped white cartouche- 
boxes, moving together with measur- 
ed swing ; its laced cocked-hats, black 
leggings, and courtly white shorts and 
vests, and ruffles, and all its buttons 
and brasses flashing up to thesun, with- 
out allowing it was a fine spirited 
sight. 

And Lily, beholding the phantom 
regiment, with mournful eyes, played 
their grand sad march proudly as they 
passed, 
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They looked so dashing and so 

nd; they were the tallest, shape- 
iest fellows. Faith, I can tell you, 
it was no such trifle, pulling along 
all those six and four pounders; and 
they needed to be athletic lads, with 
those fine limbs of theirs, so well 
shown off in shorts and leggings; and 
the officers were, with hardly an ex- 
ception, martial, high-bred gentle- 
men, with aristocratic bearing, and 
some of them, without question, con- 
foundedly handsome. 

And always there was one light, 
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tall shape; one dark handsome face, 
with darker, stranger eyes, and a 
nameless grace and interest moving 
with the march of the gay pageant, 
before her mind’s eye, to this harmo- 
nious and regretful music, which, as 
she played on, and her reverie deepen- 
ed, grew slower and more sad, till 
old Sally’s voice awoke the dreamer. 
The chords ceased, the vision melted, 
and poor little Lily smiled sadly and 
kindly on old Sally, and took her 
a and went up with her to her 
ed. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


BEING A CHAPTER OF HOOPS, FEATHERS, AND BRILLIANTS, AND BUCKS AND FIDDLERS. 


Ir was a mighty grand afiair, this 
ball of the Royal Irish Artillery. 
General Chattesworth had arrived 
that morning, just in time to preside 
over the hospitalities—he could not 
contribute much to the dancing—and 
his advent, still a little lame, but 
looking, as his friends told him, ten 
years younger for his snug little fit of 
the gout at Buxton, reinstated Aunt 
Becky in her place of power, to the 
secret disappointment of Madam 
Stafford, who had set her heart on 
doing the honours, and rehearsed for 
weeks, over her toilet, and even in 
bed, her little speeches, airs, and 
graces. 

Lord Castlemallard was there, of 
course—and the gay and splendid 
Lady Moira—whom I mention be- 
cause General Chattesworth opened 
the ball ina minuet with her lady- 
ship—hobbling with wonderful grace, 
and beaming with great ceremonious 
smiles through his honourable mar- 
tyrdom. But there were more than 
a score of peers there beside, with 
their peeresses in tall feathers, dia- 
monds, and monstrous hoops. And 
the Lord Lieutenant was very near 
coming—and a Lord Lieutenant in 
those days, with a Parliament to open, 
and all the regalia of his oftice about 
him, was a far greater personage 
than, in our democratic age, the sove- 
reign in person. 

Captain Cluffe had gone down in a 
chaiy to Puddock’s lodgings, to bor- 
row a pair of magnificent knee-buck- 
les. Puddock had a second pair, and 
Cluffe’s own had not, he thought, 
quite recovered their good looks since 


that confounded ducking on the 
night of the serenade. The gallant 
Captain, learning that Puddock and 
Devereux intended walking—it was 
only a step across to the barrack- 
yard—and finding that Puddock could 
not at the moment lay his hand upon 
them, and not wishing to keep the 
chair longer—for he knew delay 
would inflame the fare, and did not 
like dispensing his shillings— 

“Hey! walk? I like the fancy,” 
cried the gay captain, sending halt-a- 
crown down stairs to his two-legged 
ponies, as he pleasantly called them. 
“Td rather walk with you than jog 
along in a chair by myself, my gay 
fellows, any day.” 

Most young fellows of spirit, at the 
eve of a ball, have their heads pretty 
full. There is always some one bright 
particular star to whom, even as they 
look on their own handsome phizzes 
in the mirror, their adoration is paid. 

Puddock’s shoebuckles flashed for 
Gertrude Chattesworth, as he turned 
out his toes. For her his cravat re- 
ceived its last careless touch—his ruf- 
fies shook themselves, and fell in rich 
elegance about his plump little hands. 
For her his diamond ring gleamed 
like a burning star from his white 
little-finger ; and for her the last fra- 
grance was thrown over his pocket- 
handkerchief, and the last ogle thrown 
upon his looking-glass. All the in- 
terest of his elaborate toilet — the 
whole solemn pro¢ess and detail—was 
but a worship of his divinity, at 
which he officiated. Much in the 
same way was Cluffe affected over 
his bedizenment in relation to his 
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own lady-love; but in a calmer and 
more longheaded fashion. Devereux’s 
toilet most of the young fellows held 
to be perfection; yet it seemed to 
trouble him less than all the rest. I 
believe it was the elegant and slender 
shape that would have set off any 
thing, and that gave to his handsome 
costume and proportions an undefin- 
able grace not their own. Indeed, as 
he leaned his elbow upon the window- 
sash, looking carelessly across the 
river, he did not seem much to care 
what became of the labours of his 
toilet. 

“T have not seen her since I came; 
and now I’m going to this stupid ball 
on the chance of meeting her there. 
And she’ll not come—she avoids me 
—the chance of meeting her—and 
she’ll not come. Well! if she be not 
kind to me, what care I for whom she 
be? And what great matter, after 
all, if she were there. She'd be, I 
suppose, on her high horse—and—and 
tis not a feather to me. Let her 
take her own way. What care I? 
If she’s happy, why shouldn’t I— 
why shouldn’t I ?” 

Five minutes after : 

“Who the plague are these fellows 
in the Phenix? How the brutes 
howl over their liquor!” said Dever- 
eux, as he and Puddock, at the door 
steps, awaited Cluffe, who was fixing 
his buckles in the drawing-room. 

“The Corporation of Tailors,” an- 
swered Puddock, a little loftily, for 
he had notions about birth and gentle 
blood; and he was not inwardly 
pleased that the precincts of the 
“Phoenix” should be profaned by 
their mechanical orgies. 

Through the open bow-window of 
the great oak parlour of the inn 
was heard the mighty voice of the 
President, who was now in the thick 
of his political toasts. 

“Odds bud?” lisped little Pud- 
dock, “ what a stentorian voice !” 

“Considering it issues from a 
tailor!” acquiesced Devereux, who 
thought he recognised the accents, and 
hated tailors, who plagued him with 
long bills and dangerous menaces. 

“May the friends of the Marquis 
of Kildare be ever blessed with the 
tailor’s thimble,”’ declaimed the por- 
tentous toast-master. “ May the nee- 
dle of distress be ever pointed at all 
mock patriots ; and a hot needle and 
a burning thread to all sewers of se- 
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dition!” and then came an applaud- 
ing roar. 

“* And may you ride into town on 
our own goose, with a hot needle 
ehind you, you roaring pigmy !” said 

Devereux. 

“The Irish cooks that can’t relish 
French sauce!” enunciated the same 
grand voice, that floated, mellowed, 
over the field. 

“Sauce, indeed!” said Puddock, 
with an indignant lisp, as Cluffe, hay- 
ing joined them, they set forward to- 
gether; “I saw some of them going 
in, sir, and to look at their vulgar, 
unthinking countenances, you’d say 
they had not capacity to distinguish 
between the taste of a quail and a 
goose; but, by Jove! sir, they have 
adinner. Yow’re a politician, Cluffe, 
and read the papers. You remember 
the bill of fare—don’t you?--at the 
Lord Mayor's entertainment in Lon- 
don.” 

Cluffe, whose mind was full of 
other matters, nodded his head with 
a grunt. 

“ Well, I'll take my oath,” pursued 
Puddock, “ you couldn’t have made a 
better dinner at the Prince of Tra- 
vendahl’s table. Spanish olea, if you 
please—ragou royal, cardoons, ten- 
drons, shell-fish in marinade, ruffs 
and rees, wheat-ears, green morels, 
fat livers, combs and notts. Tis ra- 
ther odd, sir, to us who employ them, 
to learn that our tailors, while we’re 
eating the dinners we do—our tazlors, 
sir, are absolutely gorging themselves 
with such things—with owr money, 
by Jove !” 

“ Yours, Puddock, not mine,” said 
Devereux. “I haven’t paid a tailor 
these six years. But, hang it, let’s 
get on.” 

So, in they walked by the barrack- 
yard, lighted up now with a splendid 
red blaze of torches, and, with differ- 
ent emotions, entered the already 
crowded ball-room. 


Devereux looked round the room, 
among nodding plumes and flashing 
brilliants, and smirking old bucks, 
and simpering young ones, amidst the 
buzz of two or three hundred voices, 
and the thunder and braying of 


the band. There were scores of 
pretty faces there—blondes and bru- 
nettes—blue eyes and brown—and 
more spirit and animation, and, I 
think, more grace too, in dance and 
talk, than the phlegmatic affectation 
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of modern days allows; and there 
were some bright eyes that, not seem- 
ing to look, yet recognised, with a 
little thrill at the heart, and a bright- 
er flush, the brilliant, proud Devereux 
—so handsome, so impulsive, so un- 
fathomable—with his gipsy tint, and 
great enthusiastic eyes, and strange, 
melancholy, subacid smile. But to 
him the room was lifeless, and the 
hour was dull, and the music but a 
noise and a jingle. 

“T knew quite well she wasn’t 
here, and she never cared for me, and 
I—why should I trouble my head 
about her? She makes her cold an 
excuse. Well, maybe yet she’ll wish 
to see Dick Devereux, and I far away. 
No matter. They’ve heard slanders 
of me, and believe them. Amen, say 
I. If they’re so light of faith, and 
false in friendship, to cast me off for 
a foul word or an idle story—curse it 
—I’m well rid of that false and foolish 
friendship, and can repay their cold- 
ness and aversion with a light heart, 
a bow, andasmile. One slander I'll 
refute—yes—and that done, I'll close 
this idle episode in my cursed epic, 
and never, never think of her again.” 

But fancy will not be controlled by 
resolutions though ne’er so wise and 
strong, and precisely as the Captain 
vowed “ never’—away glided that 
wild, sad, sprite across the moonlit 
river, and among the old black elms, 
and stood unbidden beside Lilias. 
Little Lily, as they used to call her 
five years ago; and Devereux, who 
seemed to look so intently and so 
strangely on the flash and whirl of 
the dancers, saw but an old-fashioned 
drawing-room with roses clustering 
by the windows, and heard the sweet 
rich voice, to him the music of Ariel, 
like a far-off dirge—a farewell some- 
times—a forgiveness—and sometimes 
the old pleasant talk and merry little 
laugh, all old remembrances or vain 
dreams now. 

But Devereux had business on his 
hands that night, and about eleven 
o’clock he had disappeared. “Twas 
easy to go and come in such a crowd, 
and no one perceive it. 

“Devereux, Cluffe, and I were all 
late,” said little Puddock, with his 
lisp. “I hope the General was not 
vexed. He broughtin a new tragedy — 
Devereux I mean—and I fell a read- 
ing, and so time slipped away ; and I 
wasn’t ready when Cluffe came—and 
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by Jupiter, ’tis a fine performance ; 
T’ll take the book to bed with me, 
but first I must dance this country 
dance.” 

It was to be a caper with the fair 
Magnolia, and the polite little Pud- 
dock never would own to any one, 
even to himself, how he suffered on 
these occasions. 

“There’s another thing you ought 
to take to bed with you,” said’Toole, 
with a look of preternatural solem- 
nity ; “‘and if you dance you won't.” 

“What's that ?” asked Puddock. 

“Your supper,” whispers Toole, 
with a horrid chuckle. 

“ Dithguthting !” exclaimed Pud- 
dock with dignity, pulling on his 
gloves. 

But Puddock was very happy and 
excited. Mervyn, whom he had once 
feared, was there, a mere spectator 
however, to witness that night’s sig- 
nal triumph. He had never danced 
so much with Miss Gertrude before, 
that is to say, at a great ball like this 
at which there was a plenty of bucks 
with good blood and fots of money ; 
and indeed it seemed to favour the 
idea of his success, that Aunt Rebecca 
acknowledged him only with a silent 
and by no means gracious courtesy. 

She was talking to Toole about 
Lilias, and saying how much better 
she had looked that evening. 

“She’s not better, ma’am ; I’d ra- 
ther she hadn’t the bright flush you 
speak of, there’s something, you see, 
not quite right in that left lung, and 
that bright tint, madam, is hectice— 
she’s not better, madam, not that we 
don’t hope to see her so—Heaven for- 
bid—but ’tis an anxious case ;” and 
Toole shook his head gravely. 

When Aunt Becky was getting on 
her hood and mantle, she invariably 
fell into talk with some crony who 
had a story to tell, or a point to dis- 
cuss. So as she stood listening to old 
Colonel Bligh’s hard, reedy gabble, 
and popping in her decisive word now 
and then, Gertrude equipped for the 
night air, and with little Puddock for 
her escort, glided out and took her 
place in the great state coach of the 
Chattesworths, and the door being 
shut, she made a little nod and a faint 
smile to her true knight, and said 
with the slightest possible shrug— 

“ How cold it is to-night ; my Aunt, 
I think, will be obliged for your assist- 
ance, Lieutenant Puddock ; as for me, 
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I must shut up my window and wish 
you good-night.” 
And with another smile she shut 
up the window, and when his best 
bow was accomplished, she leaned 
back with a pale and stricken coun- 
tenance, and a great sigh—such a one 
as caused Lady Macbeth’s physician, 
long ago, to whisper, “ what a sigh is 
there! the heart is sorely charged.” 
Thefootmen were standing by the open 
door through which Aunt Becky was 
to come, and there were half a dozen 
carriages crowded side by side, the 
lackeys being congregated, with links 
lighted about the same place of exit ; 
and things being so, there came a 
small sharp tapping at the far win- 
dow of the carriage, and with a start 
Gertrude saw the identical mantle, 
and the three-cocked-hat with the 
peculiar corners, which had caused 
certain observers so much speculation 
on another night, and drawing close 
to the window, whereat this appari- 
tion presented itself, she let it down. 
“T know, beloved Gertrude, what 
re would say,” he softly said ; “but 
it frenzy or no, I cannot forbear; 

I am unalterable—be you the same.” 


A white, slender hand glided in and 
seized her’s, not resisting. 

“Yes, Mordaunt, the same ; but, 
oh! how miserable!” said Gertrude, 
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and with just the slightest movement 

in the fingers of her small hand, hardly 

perceptible, and yet how fond a ca- 
' 

“Tm like a man who has lost his 
way among the catacombs—amo 
the dead,” whispered this shroude 
figure, close to the window, still fer- 
vently holding her hand, “and sees at 
last the distant light that shows him 
that his horrible wanderings are to 
end. Yes, Gertrude, my beloved— 

es, Gertrude, idol of my solitary 
Capote mystery is about to end— 
IPilend it. Be i what I may, you 
know the worst, and have given me 
your love and troth—you are my afti- 
anced bride ; rather than lose you, I 
would die; and 1 think, or I am 
walking in adream, I’ve but to point 
my finger against two men, and all 
will be peace and light—light and 
peace—to me long strangers!” 

At this moment Aunt Becky’s voice 
was heard at the door, and the flash 
of the flambeaux glared on the win- 
dow. He kissed the hand of the pale 
girl hurriedly, and the French cocked- 
hat and mantle vanished. 

In came Aunt Rebecca in a fuss, 
and it must be said in no very gra- 
cious mood, and rather taciturn and 
sarcastic ; and so away they rumbled 
over the old bridge towards Belmont. 


BY-GONE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


PART II. 


Tue fashionable costume of 1790 dif- 
fered much less than may be supposed 
from that of threescore years subse- 
quently, and much more from that of 
1804 than of 1850. The French fa- 
shions of 1793, or a little preceding, 
which gave the law to Europe, per- 
ished with the monarchy. Many liv- 
ing—then young children—must re- 
member when the cane and whalebone 
of the maternal hoop were discarded, 
and how they were converted into 
childish bows for their arrows of reed. 
Nor was it the costume of the fair 
sex alone which was thus changed. 
Wigs, small and large, those ridi- 
culous ornaments of the Bourbon re- 
gime for more than a century, whether 
VOL, LIX.—NO, CCCLIV. 


natural or artificial, sheep-tailed, epis- 
copal, or judicial, on the head of the 
judge, the bishop, or the beau, were 
scurvily treated. Whether they really 
imparted wisdom, or what is much the 
same thing, fixed the reputation of it, 
they were long retained, and in the 
law are still much more tenaciously 
clutched than are certain important 
clauses in Magna Charta. About this 
time—we speak of the commencement 
of the century—square-toed shoes 
gave way to sharp, to round, to lefts 
and rights, and to all manner of inno- 
vations in turn. Hessian boots came 
in; strings in the shoes superseded 
buckles in full dress—-thus revolution- 
izing fashion at the nether extremities, 
43 
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These in the law courts were of little 
moment,whilethe wig remained sacred 
and free from contempt in its own 
peculiar sphere, rendering solemn 
verbiage too often of more than its 
intrinsic value twice told, giving the 
reputation of reason where it may be 
absent; and if not too wise in philo- 
sophy, meaning much, wherein man- 
aging a case in the Four Courts, the 
sage— 
*Veers, and talks, and steers a 
cause, 

Against the weather-gage of laws; 

And rings the changes upon cases 

As plain as noses upon faces.” 


Then, too, was the age of blue coats, 
gilt buttons, buckskin breeches, and 
brown-topped boots. This order of 
boots was never worn in England with 
tight white leather pantaloons, as it 
was in France by the military men, 
because the upper part of an entire 
black boot was apt to soil the white 
leather, which the brown top avoided. 
There is a full-length portrait of Na- 
poleon I. in this booted costume, very 
common, engraved from a picture by 
Isabei. In additionto this the French 
soldiers cropped their hair, which had 
only the effect of making the queues 
of our soldiers be more carefully cher- 
ished as a mark of loyalty to the old 
fashion, and of disesteem for French 
innovations. 

Mr. Pitt, so attached to his master’s 
viewsin behalf of the leading European 
potentates, incontinently introduced 
this mark of Jacobinism by the hair- 
—— tax, at least among civilians. 

oney was a stronger argument than 
any political antipathy. It was the 
minister’s duty to raise money in that 
and other ways, in order, as that sad 
wag, Peter Pindar, wrote in an address 
to Pitt, that he might sufficiently 


“Sate the golden thirst of kings and 
queens.” 


The lace cravats, and ruffles at the 
bosom and wrists of the preceding 
time, began to disappear in society, as 
well as the large button worn on the 
exterior of the coat cuffs, or on the 
upper part of the arm. The club of 
the hair vanished long before the pig- 
tail, but both alike required hair- 
powder on the coat back to the very 
waist. This was so indispensable a 
thing, that the fashionable tailor, be- 
fore he sent home a coat, rubbed it 
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with hair-powder over the back, 
made a charge for the powder—send- 
ing home with the coat the remainder 
of the pound or half pound he had 
procured for the purpose, and charg. 
ing for it in his bill. It is true, as 
first-rate character has remarked, that 
dress is a very silly thing when meq 
value themselves upon it; but whilé 
a man of sense laughs at it, he 
knows he must not neglect it, “ for 
there are a thousand foolish customs 
of this kind which, as they are ng 
criminal, must be complied with, ani 
even cheerfully, by men of sense,” 
This may palliate the adoption of 
some of the Proteanabsurdities, which 
appear so ridiculous before or after 
they cease to be in vogue. 

The foregoing practices in fashion 
were most of them no doubt existent 
from the time of Louis XIV., had 
thus nearly completed their cycle, and 
an approach was made to something 
like manliness, from the petit maitre, 
ship that had existed before, tainting 
the manners of the brave and accom. 

lished, as well of the common brain- 
ess class of courtiers. Thus the modé 
described belonging to that period 
might almost have been pronounced 
indigenous. Every folly becomes 4 
fashion inacertain sense, though every 
fashion is not a folly in the usual un- 
derstanding of theterm. Lord Spencer 
cut off the skirts of his coat, and folly 
made a fashion of the amputated gar- 
ment ; but fashions in general are not 
so clear in their origin, though as fully 
devoid of taste, which, to be really 
good, can only co-exist with genius ; 
and therefore fashion does not really 
imply that quality, if once in an age 
it chance to stumble upon it by acci- 
dent. 

Before the time of the French Re- 
volution, when a native of that coun- 
try upbraided us with cutting off “ the 
heads of our kings and the tails of our 
horses,” referring to Charles I., and 
we were enabled to retort, the people 
of France found in the exigencies of 
those ferocious times that which lifted 
them above their old frivolity. Dress 
became a thing of less moment, be- 
cause they were engrossed with more 
manly pursuits, and utility rather than 
the vagaries of fancy occupied their 
attention. With the female sex the 
art of pleasing continued in the ascend- 
ant—second nature as it is with 
them—and fashion became and con- 
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tinued as Protean, if not as tasteless, 
as before. The models supplied by 
Greek statuary, with some modifica- 
tions not of much moment, were cal- 
culated to display the gracesof the fe- 
male figure to great advantage—fully 
as much, indeed, .as the present dress 
is formed to disguise that figure, and 
degrade the inventor’s understanding 
in relation to the principles of taste. 
It is true that, in private collections 
of the antique in this country, as well 
as in those which were public, there 
were to be found examples enough for 
copies; but the art of adapting the 
drapery consistently with modern no- 
tions of propriety, and still preserving 
the contour, was no easy task for the 
English dressmaker. Our ideas of 
propriety are of a very inconsistent 
character; and Swift’s saying, that “a 







Me hice man is a nasty man,” might serve 
i for a note to many of the coynesses we 
~ observe regarding the exhibition of 


























the naked figure, or that partially 
draped. George III, one of the 
coarsest speaking men of his time, 
always made a fuss among the nobility 
about the queen and princesses visit- 


i Pe geipture galleries. 
at he necessity for Christianizing an- 


tique figures in the matter of dress 
uzzled the fabricators, and they stu- 

ied the subject with about as much 
effect as half a dozen dancing-masters 


folly F would study the nine difficult points 
oe in divinity of the “seraphic doctors,” 
‘all or a knotty question fit only for the 
"lly rofessors of the Sorbonne. The hol- 
vast ow truce of 1802 enabled professional 


dames to acquire something of the 
French mode once more, both of the 
past and present—the future bein 

still a sealed book. War cut off al 
intercourse as before, and again, until 
the general peace, the fashions became 
of a neutral character, neither French 
nor English. When France was beaten 


 o- into peace again, she vindicated her 
 & Je | OW2 Superiority; even the mixed mode 
on of adopted before the general peace had 


the merit of being more graceful, less 
cumbersome, and preferable to those 
in vogue before the great continental 
convulsion. At that time every pos- 
sible effort had been made to disguise 
nature. Hats of a monstrous size 


ae more like umbrellas, protruded around 
x j the head; stays touching the chin, 
with the latter buried in muslin kerchiefs, 


starched as stiffly as possible; curls of 
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a large size kept in order with pins, 
and thickly pomatumed and powdered, 
had been standard rules in the courts 
of England and France, in union with 
other monstrosities at war with the 
beauty in the outline of the female 
figure as far as it was possible to make 
it hostile. Thesex appeared ashamed 
of theresemblanceit bore to the beauty 
of its common mother, as if desirous of 
making the artificial and tasteless su- 
persede nature altogether. Thus the 
hair was often cropped to substitute 
a towering wig with Alpine curls— 
Pelion upon Ossa. The hair over the 
forehead was combed back, giving an 
unbecoming appearance to the front, 
with an unnatural boldness. The 
curls papered and pendantin rows over 
muslin kerchiefs in the morning, hung 
down in the evening over the bare 
shoulders, but the curls on and below 
the temples, lay row above row, like 
sausages placed horizontally one above 
another, greasy with pomatum, strong 
with perfume, and powdered white, 
or with brown, pink, or gold dust. A 
cushion was worn on the top of the 
head, to which the hair was attached, 
and the toupee frizzled off, and some- 
times the beehive-shaped cushion thus 
surmounting all, had bits of drape 
attached to it, the lower ends of whic 
were loose, or else fastened to a part 
of the dress beneath, fluttering like 
so many flags and streamers. This 
cushion, sometimes made heavy by 
the introductioa of lead in its fabrica- 
tion, served as a support to feathers, 
pearl ornaments, and other nicknack- 
ery, like the filigree work on the sum- 
mits of some Gothic tower. Half of 
every day of precious time was wasted 
for weeks together in the fashionable 
season in merely dressing. 

But if the colours of the dresses 
were strange, and wholly antagonistic 
to Newton's doctrine of the prism in 
the natural order, they were as singu- 
larly selected and arranged. This 
natural order of the colours set at de- 
fiance, new tints, not of the “radiant 
bow,” that made their appearance for 
variety’s sake, of which in these degen- 
erate days it is not easy to imagine 
the hues or theirshades. Most of the 
names were French. Among them 
was the “Dauphin’s Blush,” which old 
Brantome would have declared to be 
a misnomer in the Court of France. 
and might have been pea-green for all 
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we can decide about it. There was 
the “boue de Paris,” or Paris mud, 
still more extraordi in appella- 
tion—perhaps allied to the old colour 
called “Isabelle.” Then there wasthe 
— étouffé, the gris de Dariée, 
and others, as “iron brown,” of 
which we have no accurate demon- 
stration. 

The terms given to female apparel 
as to stuff or colour, were taken from 
assing incidents or political events. 

here were d Artois or maccaroni 
cloaks, cavat caps for morning at- 
tire, gorge de pigeon lutestring, and 
soufflée gauzes. The maccaroni cloaks 
were as ugly unmeaning things as 
those since borrowed of the Cos- 
sacks, or some other semi-savage 
race. They were made long, with 
three or four capes like box-coats, the 
lowest cut to a point ending in the 
centre of the back. In front there 
were —_ such as were worn by 
men. The fair neck and bosom were 
covered with muslin, stiffened with 
gauze much starched. Some ribbons 
of the time were called boulets rouges, 
from Elliot's use of red-hot balls at 
Gibraltar. There were the Carmelite 
crapaud, the yeux del? Empereur, and 
similar names attached to coloured 
cloths or stuffs worn at that time. 
Ninon plumes, plumes de cog, Cham- 
bery gauzes, Gibraltar fans; goat’s- 
beard mufis, and fox-skin muffs, were 
terms for different dresses or parts of 
d or their accompaniments. Cuffs 
and es were worn half way down 
the arm, edged with lace, and straw 
flowers mingled with gauze in caps 
andhats. Straw was worninevery pos- 
sible mode. Large hats ofchipshaded 
the face, the crowns covered exter- 
nally with crinkled gauze. A huge 
corkscrew curl hung down on each 
side from beneath the hat, while, in 
the hat itself, were stuck masses of 
black or white ostrich feathers, while 
bunches or knots, or ends of ribbon, 
descended from the poll or brim, un- 
der the general name of “streamers.” 
Stays were worn tight-laced, and so 
hi i as nearly to touch the chin, called 
* Abingdon stays ;” the stiff kerchief 
over which came up as high as the 
mouth. The whole dress was com- 
— with flowers, frills, and furbe- 
ows; high white-heeled shoes on the 
feet, with large sparkling oval buckles, 
ealled “Devonshire buckles,” compos- 
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ed, altogether, a figure highly grotes- 
que tomoderneyes accustomed to more 
simple habiliments. When the cane 
or whalebone hoops were abandoned, 
those of cord were substituted, which 
afterwards died out naturally. en 
Gallic loyalty perished on the scaf- 
fold, its grotesque fashions faded 
fast away, as before observed, and 
in a few years their traces altogether 
disappeared. 

Though singular and even !udicrous 
in modern eyes, the costume was not 
ill-adapted to the state of the fashion- 
able taste at the time in most other 
things. When Mrs. Siddons was in 
the height of her popularity, George 
III. might be seen on public occa- 
sions in a suit of white velvet, with a 
rose-coloured satin waistcoat answer- 
ing to his ruddy complexion, some- 
what oddly, on the whole very like a 
miller. The royal ladies, in huge 
towering headdresses, were like so 
many priestesses of Cybele, turret- 
crowned. They then went to public 

laces as to court in chairs, made 

igh to receive their headdresses with- 
out derangement. Their hoops were 
turned on one side to enter and sit at 
all, and the old dowagers, frizzled, 
powdered, and plumed, looked like 
exhumed mummies upright in their 
sycamore coffins.. The protruded ker- 
chiefs prevented all access of the 
hand to the mouth, except by turn- 
ing the head sideways, and thus, at a 
party, they could only manage to sip 
their tea over the shoulder. 

That was a day of cosmetics, too, as 
well as our own. Perhaps they are 
now onlychangedin name. They had 
no Macassar, itis true, that wouldmake 
hair grow on old shoes, but they had 
pommade de graisse to encourage the 
capillary growth, used when en disha- 
bille, and they adopted poudre @ Ar- 
tois to finish off. They used “ Milk 
of Circassia,” and “Balm of Lilies,” 
the paternities, no doubt, of similar 
cuticular quackeries now under dif- 
ferent appellations. Rougeand white 
were then used extravagantly, but 
are banished now, unless in the shape 
of the gentlest touch of carmine pos- 
sible with a hare’s foot upon a pale 
complexion. More would not do, as 
any thing resembling the healthy flush 
of a milk-maid is even now abhorrent 
to fashion ; a pale delicate face, and 
clear eyes, indicative of consumption, 
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are the fashionable desiderata at pre- 
sent for complexions. 

The renewal of the war after the 
Treaty of Amiens, as already remark- 
ed, rendered the introduction of the 
Parisian fashions, in places remote 
from the metropolis, very slow, com- 
pared to the way in which it would 
now take place. Certain politicians 
were very averse from the adoption 
of the French costume under the 
Consulate, but fashion acknowledged 
no superior command from the poli- 
tician, upon whom it has ever looked 
down with a full consciousness of its 
own superiority and disregard of 
party feeling, that essence of modern 
patriotism. Tight-lacing, the assassin 
of female loveliness for two or three 
centuries previously, fell before the 
modern imitations of the antique. The 
flowing drapery of the new costume, 
in the simplex munditiis taste, which 
was innovating so painfully in the 
vision of the Tun ers and ancient 
ladies as to make them declaim that 
the public morals were in danger, 
was carried in some cases to an ex- 
treme. Madam Recamier, the wife 
of a noted Parisian banker, made 


her appearance at the court of the 


First Consul in an underdress which 
was little other than a chemise, over 
which was thrown a fine transparent 
garment of lace or something of the 
kind, designed to display the elegant 
contour of her person to the utmost 
advantage, for her figure was unques- 
tionably beautiful. This drew upon 
her the reprobation of the hero, who 
determined that propriety of the 
most exact character should be main- 
tained where he ruled; and the am- 
bition of the lovely lady was foiled, 
as it merited to be, when she did not 
hesitate to place the gratification of 
her vanity before the sense of deco- 
rum, which can never be dispensed 
with in her sex under any circum- 
stances. This rebuke became the sub- 
ject of much remark. Someladies were 
shocked at Madam Recamier’s con- 
duct—particularly the more ancient. 
Some were curious to know exactly 
how, and of what substance her dress 
on that occasion was made, the better 
formed of the young dressing a little 
thinner than before. On the whole, 
the change turned out greatly for the 
better, the ease and grace of nature 
gaining considerably upon the gro- 
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tesque in art which had preceded. 
The hair was now plainly ornamented 
with a single flower, the drapery short- 
waisted and flowing. The beauty of 
the natural form was better displayed 
than by waspish waists, Flanders- 
mare petticoats, or the present crino- 
lines ; and a return was made to the 
costume seen on the monuments in our 
old cathedrals, resembling what are 
humorously denominated “ bobbing 
Joans.” 

Before the day of Waterloo the 
French prestige, caught at the short 
peace of Amiens, had gradually blend- 
ed with English innovation, and pro- 
duced a costume of a mixed and 
original character; it was, indeed, 
unique. Left to itself until the gene- 
ral peace, the fair dames of England, 
always patriotic, clung to their cus- 
tomary cutters and carvers of silks 
and satins. It was considered, per- 
haps, that, speaking figuratively, a 
sixth order aon e added to the 
fig-leaf art invented in Paradise. The 
peace hastened the experimentum 
crucis, The sex which, in these 
islands, in beauty and goodness, yields 
to none in any other country, began 
to exhibit their forms in Paris, clad 
after the taste that had prevailed 
during England’s isolation from the 
acknowledged focus of all that is ex- 
cellent in the female garb. The con- 
trast was, indeed, mortifying. Even 
French gallantry could not restrain a 
smile at the omer of our coun- 
trywomen; and on the stage, Les 
Anglaises pour rire raised a laugh at 
the expense of the fair dames of Eng- 
land, which did not lose from its 
faithfulness in detail. 

The secret was soon disclosed by 
relatives and countrymen to the ob- 
jects of it, or to their wives and 
daughters. They were led to the 
Marchande de Modes, and in a little 
time the satire lost its sting, and Eng- 
lish beauty was generously acknow- 
ledged, and its owners duly honoured. 
The change was, indeed, marvellous. 
British beauty had its triumph, and 
assumed its ascendancy through the 
carrying out of the task which had 
been the standard of its trial, and the 
wr of which is now acknow- 
le iged by friend and foe, just as it 
had been before the Revolution. 

Down to the Revolution of 1830, 
and the downfall of the Bourbons, the 
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tasteful costume of the antique was 
no longer considered a model, as it 
had been before their return. It must 
be borne in mind, that both in France 
and England the fashions have been 
constantly alike, “except as before 
excepted,” to use the language of the 
law. With the reinstatement of the 
Bourbons to their fall, the return to 
the old fashions seemed inevitable, as 
far as the restored dynasty could with 
safety accomplish it—even to the 
restoration of royal kept-misses, 
Swiss Guards, and all sorts of obsolete 
ceremonials. Tight-lacing began to 
divide the fair dames like hour-glasses, 
into halves. Frills, ruffs, and the 
rubbish of old cathedral imagery, be- 
gan to cheer the souls married to the 
ead past hope, rather than to the 
living with it. Bishops’ sleeves came 
in to do honour to the mitre, and 
skirt expansion of full longitude 
swept up the dust and mud of the 
streets alike, while little bonnets and 
ample cloaks, touching the ground in 
the rear, and enlarging downwards, 
gave a lady, viewed from behind, very 
much the appearance of a candle ex- 
tinguisher walking abroad for air. 
he more ancient costume was al- 
ways retained at the Court of George 
IIL. whose etiquette was as rigid as 
in the minim Courts of Germany, and 
the old costume could not be dis- 
pensed with. Queen Charlotte, too, 
clung to German, or as she used to 
call them, “Yarman” customs. Birth- 
night balls were not as numerously 
attended then as they are now, being 
destitute of that ease and unneces- 
sary ceremony in which George IV., 
highly to his good sense, made alter- 
ations—ease and grace predominating 
with a propriety which, under the 
ceremonials of Dutch and Hanove- 
Tian manners, were any thing but 
consonant with those observed in the 
Courts of the larger European states. 
Under the formal mode prevalent in 
the time of George IIT. ket a ball be 
supposed about totake place. Minuets 
were the favourite dances of both the 
king and queen. They were the most 
tedious, wearisome things which can 
be conceived. Chairs were placed for 
the king and queen at one end of the 
room, generally an peng square; 
within was a space previously marked 
out by ro covered with scarlet 
cloth. Without those ropes, on either 
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hand, were seats for the company, 
and the space within, in front of the 
king and queen, was occupied by the 
dancers, who it had been previously 
arranged were to figure on the occa- 
sion, and sat in a particular Place, 
stiff etiquette governing all. Those 
of the company only were permitted 
to dance who had received tickets 
for the purpose from the Lord Cham- 
berlain—that official on such occa- 
sions figuring as a sort of Beau Nash. 
The dancers must have undergone 
the ceremony of a presentation ata 
ae levee if they designed to ex- 
1ibit upon the occasion. The minuets 
began at nine o’clock, by which time 
the company was expected to be 
seated in exact order of precedence. 
The band in attendance played “God 
save the King” as the royal pair en- 
tered, conversing at first indifferently 
with the company for a short time 
before they took their seats. The 
dancing began according to the order 
of precedence, even with brothers and 
sisters together, and after the order ex- 
pressed upon the tickets with which 
they had been provided. The minuet, 
tedious and stiff as it was, bein 

concluded, the lady who had dancec 
was expected to pay a formal respect 
to their Majesties. Having done so 
she resumed her seat, and her late 
partner led out a second lady. When 
these tedious, tasteless minuets were 
concluded, the country dances’ began, 
and while these were proceeding, 
senerally about eleven o'clock, the 
<ing and queen withdrew unnoticed. 
Seldom more than ten or twelve 
couple danced, and the whole was 
over generally a little after twelve 
o'clock. 

The exceeding stiffnessand etiquette 
of these balls, altogether modelled on 
those of the German courts—the 
starchness and parsimony in the pa 
lace—contrasted ill with the ease dis- 
played in the entertainments given by 
the nobility, in which the princes of 
the reigning family mingled. They 
were ready to accept invitations where 
they found more enjoyment; while, 
on the other hand, the effect was in- 
jurious, by the desire to please them 

ecoming extended into invitations 
from almost all who could expect the 
honour of making them their guests, 
some of whom were by no means the 
most desirable of associates. The 
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Prince of Wales, not as much Ger- 
manized as some others of his family, 
invited to balls, masquerades, con- 
certs, and similar entertainments, en- 
tered into them with great zest, and 
sometimes relaxed in company that 
would never have been admitted into 
the royal circle, worthy or unworthy 
of the honour, as it might happen. 
At length, the princes sometimes took 
a part in public scenes inconsistent 
with decorum. It is a consequence, 
perhaps, of the influence of power 
upon limited minds, that monarchs in 
general, and the house of Hanover in 
particular, have had no great cordiality 
with those of their offspring or con- 
nexions that were next in succession; 
and, while in sound health and mental 
straightforwardness, were ever ready 
to exclaim with King Henry— 


“* Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs invest. thee with 
mine honours, 
Before thy hour be ripe ?” 


whether any occasion existed for it or 
not. To this George III. was no 
more an exception than his grandfa- 
ther. Fashion did not vary the less 


for the starch etiquette avs up at 


court. That of the men, however, 
fluctuated much less than that of the 
other sex; while, compared in simpli- 
city to the present male habiliments, 
it was still complex and often tawdry. 
The hair, when it was real, was curled 
horizontally upon the temples, and 
well sustained with pomatum, pow- 
dered, no straggling hairs being suf- 
fered to disturb the evenness of the 
eo which was shaped daily by the 

airdresser who attended for the pur- 
pose. A stout club hung down the 
centre of the back, generally tied with 
black ribbon, that, or the pigtail, being 
the inseparable companion of the blue 
and buff, with metal buttons. Some- 
times the breeches were of greenish 
cloth, having a sufficient space be- 
tween them and the boot-top to dis- 
play about an inch of the fine cotton 
stocking worn under the boots, the 
latter held up by leather thongs 
around the knee. There was another 
mode of keeping up the boot, which 
most elderly people must remember, 
and all who ever followed Pitt in the 
street. It consisted of a buckle in 
the back part of the boot-top, con- 
nected with a strap from the Riek of 
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the breeches knee. To Pitt this was 
needful, for his legs were calveless, but 
they displayed the stocking as before 
described. 

The hairdresser was then a most im- 
portant personage, and generally in at- 
tendance about breakfast-time. He 
shaved, he dressed theclub, powdered 
and tied the hair, and related at the 
same time things which he did and did 
not know, to vary the monotony of his 
operation. Ifthe master of the house 
intended to dine out, the tonsor must 
come a second time to renew the ho- 
nours of the head. The lady of the 
house was, in those days, as depend- 
ent as her lord upon the hairdresser ; 
but some had female attendants who 
could adjust the hair. Still no lady 
of the hawt ton would suffer her head 
to be adjusted by any but a well- 
known professor—some renowned 
Truefit of the hour, in full reputation. 
Sometimes one operator was so much 
in demand, and it was so needful in 
the circles of fashion to boast of his 
skilfulness, that ladies, the day before 
the court-day, had their heads dressed, 
and sat up all the night to secure 
the famous frisew7’s services. On all 
occasions, in those days, full dress 
was very carefully regarded. But 
among men the cocked-hat was at 
length superseded by the round, 
though no one before would go to the 
opera or a dinner-party unless cha- 
peau bras, the hat made to flatten for 
convenience. The white neckcloth 
was indispensable, as well as silk 
stockings, shoes, and buckles. Ruffles 
were worn at the bosom and wrists 
in full dress, but otherwise discarded. 
In the last century the coat-buttons 
were worn uncommonly large. Some 
were convex, being glazed, with bits 
of coloured glass withinside, which 
rattled as the wearer moved. What 
were called Pierrot buttons, and others 
of cut steel, were worn often ypon the 
cuffs. Brown and pea-green were 
favourite colours. Straw coats were 
made to answer to the straw so much 
used in female habiliments. Blue 
and buff were the opposition colours; 
blue and red were the court colours. 
A walking-dress, common among staid 
—- consisted of a single- 

reasted coat, breeches of cloth or 
satin, hose of white silk, or white with 
longitudinal blue stripes, high shoes, 
and silver knee and shoe buckles. 
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The latter were large, and their forms 
were often changed. Shoe-strings 
were censured as revolutionary inno- 
vations. A long cane, with a black 
silk loop and tassel, was common in 
the hand, often gold-mounted. The 
Hessian boot only came in at the com- 
mencement of the present century. 

The dress of the army was kept 
te the Prussian model long after its 
boasted system of dress and discipline 
was shown to be worthless. The con- 
venience of cropping the hair before 
spoken of, was met by the anti-Gallic 
yrejudices at the head of the army. 

he allowance of pipeclay, the hard 
stock, stiff tight dress, and carrot- 
shaped leather pigtail, flourished in 
the most approved mode when the 
inconveniences of the whole might be 
seen at a glance. The French system 
was' to lighten and disembarrass, the 
German to stiffen and load. The 
coats were long-skirted, the gaiters 
came up to the cloth breeches at the 
knees, and a cocked-hat crowned all, 
except with the flank companies, 
which wore caps. The dress of a re- 
giment in the old costume would now 
be thought very singular. It is well 
these things are changed for the bet- 
ter. What the old system cost by its 
sluggishness of movement and pain, 
as well as awkwardness in managing 
the limbs, only those knew who ex- 
perienced it. 

Down to a comparatively late period 
of the last century, the expense of 
articles of dress had limited them to 
a class able to expend no inconsider- 
able sum upon the person. This ex- 
pense was at one time an important 
distinction between different classes 
of persons. It separated the rich from 
the poor. But trade and commerce 
obliterated this distinction by enrich- 
ing traders as brainless fashion styled 
those, however honourable, which it 
had not,chosen to enlist in its che- 
quered ranks. Embroidered suits be- 
came on the wane even for full dress. 
The appearance of a nobleman or 
gentleman now in a suit of gris de 
Dariée, with embroidery down the 
seams, would only recall to mind a 
merryandrew, especially when to be 
well dressed is considered to be so 
dressed as in no way to call for remark 
from an observer—the best rule ever 
dictated for forming a judgment upon 
the costume of another. 
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Carmelite coloured velvet, decorat- 
ed with jewels, would now be thought 
very much out of the way, and a no- 
bleman in “ Emperor’s eye” of the old 
cut, with silver seams, or in pink vel- 
vet and silver, would appear “ won- 
drous strange.” At the time alluded 
to, the Prince of Wales dressed with 
the most prodigal costliness. His 
mother tamboured waistcoats for him 
with her own hands. He was some- 
times seen dressed in green velvet 
with silver embroidery, in brown vel- 
vet with cut steel buttons, having 
mottoes engraved upon them, costing 
three guineas each, or claret coloured 
velvet over which was laid a net-work 
of gold thread, breeches of rose-colour- 
ed satin, and ruffles of Brussels lace. 
His extravagance in dress was noted 
and described whenever he appeared 
in public. Sometimes he wore a coat 
of balloon satin, silver embroidered. 
He was closely followed by all the 
young men of fashion, who vied with 
each other in imitating even his mode 
of walking. The ladies sometimes 
emulatedit, and called it the “Prince's 
Lounge.” 

The changes in dress which followed 
those times in public lapsed into half 
boots and tight pantaloons, with long 
blue coats or buff leather breeches, and 
blue and brown top boots. Those be- 
fore mentioned were a long standing 
costume, existing in solitary: examples 
down to acomparatively recent period, 
together with the most attenuated of 
pigtails. Braces were not in vogue, 
and four or five inches of the shirt 
were generally visible above the waist- 
band. The half boot, before the Hes- 
sian was introduced, seldom reached 
more than half way up the leg, finish- 


ing with a black tassel. The panta- 
loon was generally knit, and lemon, 
blue, or black of colour. The full 


dress was carefully adjusted : a blue, 
green, or claret coloured coat, white 
waistcoat, and lemon coloured brown 
or white kerseymere breeches, with 
silver knee and shoe spring buckles, 
The stockings were of white silk, a 
cocked-hat was still in use ; and when 
mourning or profession dictated, 
black was necessarily worn. Boots 
were never tolerated at dinner tables. 
The late Duke of York being engaged 
to dine with Mrs. Crewe cal a party, 
having been detained, and, on arriving 
not being out of boots, would not dine 
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with the company, but was served in 
a room alone, and then joined the 
entlemen over their wine when the 
adies had retired to the drawing- 
room. Had he joined before in a 
morning dress, it would have been 
considered an act of great rudeness, 
affording a singular contrast to the dis- 
regard of dress at dinner parties now 
where ladies are present. There is a 
just medium in all things, but this 
species of respect to the sex is due, 
and in no way to be censured. 

The above costume in full dress 
was followed by the pantaloon with 
silk socks and shoes, and then 7 the 
Sarmatian or Dacian trouser, which- 
ever it be, and light boots, as if to 
afford an opportunity of dressing for 
the table with the utmost possible ex- 
pedition. On the whole, save in the 
slovenly look about loose morning 
coats, the present costume is cheap, 
unpretending, and except the coming 
booted into the drawing-room, much 
more rational and manly than that of 
our youth, when the Opera, Ranelagh, 
Vauxhall, and the theatres were visit- 
ed by the noble and wealthy, as well 
as the other classes, and the brilliancy 
of the company was equalled by the 
high order of the entertainment, par- 
ticularly in the great theatres now 
forsaken by the noble, educated, and 
wealthy. The latter can rival the 
nobility in expense ; good breeding 
with exclusiveness alone remain as 
a distinction. Mr. Scripp’s equipage 
may rival that of the premier peer, 
although no one would mistake him 
for a gentleman, even where he would 
be tolerated for his wealth, and his 
want of education overlooked, for 
gold renders ignorance legitimate, and 
sanctifies the lowest companionships 
in the highest quarters. 

The ultimus Romanorum of his 


district might be seen now and then, 
a few years ago, in his leather brogues, 
brown tops, pigtail, and blue—a mo- 


dern antique. Even he would slide 
into the fashion of the present day 
had he the heart ; but that organ is 
not with the passing hour, but_be- 
longs to a parted generation. Still 
he carries the morgue of the old 
school, with its innate good breeding, 
which age never changed, nor povert 
extinguished. The hotel waiter al- 
ways discerned the gentleman through 
the threadbare coat. The superiority 
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of the carriage of one of the class of 
the olden time cannot be questioned, 
as far as carriage is concerned. Per- 
_— there was nothing about the 
old school of fashion really superior 
to the present ; but there was a much 
greater deference for the fair sex, 
more gallantry, more attention to 
minute things, and a suavity of man- 
ners inculcated or produced by these 
in combination. Mentally it was 
coarse and even vulgar in its pleasures 
and amusements, ill-judging, narrow- 
minded, and unlearned, except in verb 
and noun-book Latin and Greek. 
Some were hard swearers, riders, and 
pottle-deep drinkers ; bullbaiters, dog 
and cock fighters, and pugilists, after 
Mr. William Windham’s own heart. 
They were up to the chin in prejudi- 
ces, yet the good were very good. They 
were hospitable, generally kind to in- 
feriors, and did not venture to pre- 
sume in any way, especially as inde- 
pendent actors or thinkers, and the 
were not given to wounding the feel- 
ings of others. Such were the race, 
a very few of whom may be recog- 
nised yet by their leather integuments 
and a deficiency in the study of 
“Locke on the Understanding,’ when 
entering into an argument. They 
must all in a short time be numbered 
with Cuvier’s races of the Mastodon 
Megatherion, and other extinct ob- 
jects in animal history. None of this 
genus were of the Chesterfield school 
of gentlemen. Thus, for example, 
they would not have ruled aa as 
he did, but have used the fortiter in 
realone. They would most of them 
have prescribed religion in the way 
of a political receipt, in place of lettin 
men believe what they saw fit; an 
they had a rooted dislike to foreign- 
ers, more especially to Frenchmen. 
The traces of the old school in 
England began rapidly to diminish 
between 1820 and 1830. By the latter 
year it was the same in France, ac- 
celerated by the Revolution of that 
period. On the return of Louis 
VIIL., a host of emigrants and ad- 
herents of his family had returned at 
the same time, but, in imitation of 
the old court, retained the costume 
of the departed era, as well as the 
manners ; but France had changed, 
and they could not see and adapt 
themselves to it. The old dress wags 
a part of loyalty under the restored 
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regime. At seven in the morning, in 
1816 and subsequently, might be seen 
elderly and aged men in the dress of 
the court and people of the years ’89 
or ’90—buckles in their shoes, stock- 
ings white, the coat of the old cut, 
pigtail; powder, ruffled wrists, and 
sometimes a nosegay and the cross of 
St. Louis in the Cmudiele~en the 
way to prayers. They were the lea- 
ther-brogue men of France the living 
representatives of a dead age. An 
odd figure they cut by the side of the 
military men and citizens who had 
i. up while they had expatriated 
themselves, and imagined that the 
changes and battles of twenty-five 
years had not altered the pictures of 
the past inscribed on the tablet of 
memory. In England the natural 
course of time had made the men and 
fashions of which we speak obsolete. 
In France—but the memory of the 
reader will fill up the hiatus with the 
astounding events which have been 
so long before the world. This by way 
of episode. 

To return to the previous subject. 
Dress was a study in those days for 
small intellects. The man of title 
who designed a new coat, collar, or a 
fan-tail skirt—a new cut one—was 
noted in the fashionable papers as a 
genius. The Prince of Wales ex- 
pended much time in audiences to his 
tailors, almost diurnally; and he is 
said to have been the inventor of nu- 
merous shapes and patterns. Yet he 
would sometimes wear a favourite 
article of dress, and have it patched 
once or twice before he would leave 
it off, his wardrobe being at the same 
time crammed with innumerable du- 
plicates of a similar kind, bran new. 

The vagaries of fashion have their 
cycles. In this respect the modern 
do not differ from the past times. 
Persons in years see the fashions 
of their youth come round again. 
Fashion finds relief from a lack of 
fresh invention in a sort of planetary 
rotation. The acmé of the mode to- 
day changes into a vulgarity to-mor- 
row; and remaining for a time in 
abeyance, becomes once more the fa- 
voured of the hour, the supreme par 
excellence, until it is a second time 
buried, to undergo a third exhuma- 
tion at a remote day. 

To describe and contrast the pre- 
sent fashions with the past would be 
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superfluous, as the observer can do it 
for himself, having the past sketched 
out before him. The present, as re- 
gards the full or undress of the men, 
is simple, and in some respects slo- 
venly in both cases, but it is unpre- 
tending. That of the ladies, no lan- 
guage we can command is capable of 
sufficiently discommending. If the 
study to disguise and degrade female 
form and loveliness had been pro- 
longed for an age, it could not have 
been more successful to that end. 

As the fashions changed in dress, 
so they fluctuated in equipages. We 
can ros remember when a country 
gentleman, or two, of fortune, drove 
a coach and six, but that is very long 
ago. Four are asufficient superfluity 
at county meetings. The carriage was 
far more showy and complicated in 
those days, exhibiting less of good 
taste, and an inferiority in workman- 
ship. Carriages were often fanciful 
in form, in consonance with the cap- 
rice of the owners, guided by no ae 
but eccentricity of appearance. Every- 
body who remembers the equipage of 
Romeo Coates, ata later time, can 
readily understand how carriage build- 
ing might be varied without the re- 
presentations of chanticleer in bright 
metal, which covered his vehicle and 
harness, at which the boys in the 
street used to crow like cocks. 

Hatchet, of Long Acre, was in those 
days the principal carriage builder, 
and greatly improved the vehicles he 
constructed. he older carriages 
were for the most part lumbering 
vehicles, after the German model. 
Hatchet invented one carriage which 
was called a Tim Whiskey, and went 
upon three wheels. The chairs for 
going to court and evening parties 
used by ladies, were lined with red 
morocco leather, and often decorated 
externally with very fantastical orna- 
ments in silver. 

The intermediate vehicles between 
the chair and coach were numerous, 
all are of later years, now superseded 
by lighter conveyances, plainer, and 
of better fabric. The vis-a-vis for 
two persons facing each other, was 
used to attend at court or at dinner 
parties in full dress. It was in general 
superbly decorated, and drawn by 
horses richly caparisoned, with a couple 
of footmen behind, sometimes more, 
and in rich liveries. This is now ob- 
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solete, the vulgar brougham replacing 
that carriage, and indeed becoming 
the substitute for larger carriages for 
the sake of economy, with a single 
horse tugging a whole family to a 
dinner party, which, had the old head- 
dresses and wigs been still worn, 
would not have been possible. 

The lofty phaeton, high enough to 
look into a first-floor window, and 
well calculated to break its owner’s 
neck, has no counterpart now. Some 
were called from their make, “ arch- 
bottomed,” and many had silver 

anels. Those low vehicles which 

ear the name now, at donkey-stands 
and watering-places, have not the re- 
motest resemblance to them. Their 
wheels were large, and their move- 
ment stately, four horses being gener- 
ally harnessed in them. George IV. 
was as conspicuous for his carriage 
fancies, as for his painstaking in coat 
cutting. He rode at one time in a 
carriage surmounted with a crown 
and plume of feathers waving over it. 
The angles consisted of fluted pillars 


of a rich gold colour, the inside was 
lined with velvet and gold. Some of 
the carriages of that day had the 


bodies fancifully painted with aerial 
spirits, emulating with expanded 
wings, the speed of the horses that 
drew them. Some exhibited fat 
Cupids amid pastoral scenes, with 
shepherds. mblems of victory, 
graces, and loves, were displayed 
upon the panels of many, allegorical 
to incomprehension. Mother-of-pearl 
was resplendent onthe bodies of others, 
and deep purple spotted with silver, 
surmounted with foliage or mosaic 
work, generally straw coloured, ad- 
orned others. The Prince of Wales 
used to go down to Brighton in a 
carriage with three horses, tandem 
fashion, the foremost ridden by a 
postilion, the others driven by him- 
self. It was subsequently that the 
graceful and compact curricle came 
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into use, its handsome mountings, 
and pair of light horses, with a couple 
of mounted attendants, on the whole, 
the handsomest equipage for two 
persons ever displayed in park or 
road. The mounted attendants would 
now be deemed an outrage upon eco- 
nomy. Afterwards arose the passion 
for driving four-in-hand, that subse- 
a degenerated into a coach- 
riving mania, not yet extinct. Other 
vehicular follies had their day, and 
have gone out of vogue. The turn of 
the present time towards the useful, 
in place of the superfluous, is a mark 
of the good sense of a more advanced 
era. ere, too, the wealth of the 
parvenue galls the kibe of the starch 
patrician. A blending is inevitable, 
the prideof feudality sympathizes and 
fades with the reign of ignorance. 
The scientific railroad leaves the de- 
serted sluggish turnpike to the pedes- 
trian, and as with the embroidered 
coat, already observed, the unsustain- 
able pretension becomes valueless. 
Formerly it was the fashion to be 
prodigal of expense, where at present 
even a peer will drive a hard bargain. 
The old extravagances of the English 
travelling upon the continent were 
proverbial. A change to the other 
extreme has come upon them. The 
liberal, tasteful, and showy, are placed 
below their level. A paoli in Italy, 
or a kreutzer in Germany, or a shil- 
ling at home, are now matters of dis- 
ute with noble or plebeian. We are 
come rather too much coloured with 
trading parsimony. Rank now has 
its money instruments, and dreams of 
profits. They who meddle with the 
shop are certain to become infected 
with its spirit. It will sully the most 
patrician fingers as certainly as his 
who — discounts paper at ten per 
cent., tillatlength generosity is treated 
as a scarecrow, through its antipathy 
to the spirit of accumulation. 
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VISIONS. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 
“A dream, and fruitless vision.” —Shakespeare. 


Visions of beauty! dreams of my childhood ! 
Come back again in your witching array ; 
Sweet as the warblings of birds in the wild wood, 
Fresh as the dew-beads in mornings of May. 
Oh! let my spirit dreamily wander 
Once _— back to those far-away hours ; 
Love as I loved then, purer and fonder, 
Heaven all sunshine and earth strewed with fiow’rs. 


Visions of glory! bright as the noon-day, 
Come back again in your richness and truth ; 
oo and warm, as the sun of a June-day, 
Wild, as the mountain-stream—Visions of youth ! 
Oh! let my spirit bathe in your splendour ; 
Life throbbing strongly through heart and through vein, 
Love—a deep passion, holy and tender ; 
Pleasure—the life-wine my soul sought to drain. 


Visions of greatness, knowledge and power ! 
Come back again as ye were in my prime ; 
Mellow in promise of fruit from the flower, 
Fame from the lay—Manhood’s ripe Autumn time. 
Oh ! let my spirit cling in its longing 
Still to those visions that flattered and fled ; 
Let me repeople my heart with the thronging 
Of phantoms that cheated, of hopes that are dead. 


Visions ! all visions! How sad to remember 
Beauty and glory and greatness when gone— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, all past—and December 

With snow-flake and cloud coming gloomily on ! 
Echo of strings long untouched b: the finger,— 

Odour of life when its flowers decay, 
Memory—how fondly the soul loves to linger 

Through thy dim shadow-land wandering away. 


Visions ! all visions !—the dreams of the sleeper. 
Man walks in shadows from cradle to tomb, 

In shadows that ever grow darker and deeper 
As his life-sun goes down to its setting in gloom. 

The Past all illusion—the Present flits from us ; 
It dies as we p it and turns into Past. 

The Future, all darkness, gives only one promise- 
When our journey is over, the grave-rest at last. 


Oh ! let my spirit slumber no longer, 
Lapped in those visions delusive and sad. 
Awake !—let thy ken become clearer and stronger 
To pierce those life-shadows, my soul, and be glad. 
All is not darkness—from regions elysian 
Through the grave, as it opens, a light thou canst view. 
Evanish ye shadows! dissolve every vision ! 
For all things in heaven are real and true. 
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FORGOTTEN NOVELS. 


PART Il. 


Our object in reviving the memory 
of those works of imagination that 
were popular in the couple of genera- 
tions preceding our own, was explained 
in the introduction to the former part 
of this paper. The order in which 
we take up the subjects is determined 
for the most part by the dates of the 
different works noticed, except when 
a work turns up that was accident- 
ally left out. It will be seen that the 
earlier novels and romances consisted 
chiefly of unconnected adventures, as 
the first one on our present list. Then 
by degrees more care was taken with 
the development of character and the 
careful construction of what the French 
denominate the charpente—the frame- 
work. The author of “Ivanhoe” set 
the world agog on the subject of his- 
toric romance, and we were stuffed 
with all sorts of dry information as to 
how herrings were sold per dozen in 
any given reign,and the exact fashion 
of the doublets, ruffs, russet boots, 
&c.,that disguised dead and gone per- 
sonages of fame. 

Such was the impatience with which 
Continental readers were devoured 
when a new production of the author 
of “Waverley” was expected, that on 
one occasion, when it was feared no 
fresh romance would be in time to be 
translated for the Leipzig Fair, Herr 
Haro Hering,who masqueraded under 
the name of Willibald Alexis, wrote 
out, in an amazingly short time, “ Wal- 
ladmor, a Welsh Romance,” and pub- 
lished it as a translation from Sir 
Walter Scott. The deception ex- 
tended even to England, where an 
English version of the German version 
of Scott’s supposed English was pub- 
lished, but never had the trouble of 
prepesing itself for a second edition. 

onsieur Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob) 
wrote his “Soirées with Walter Scott,” 
but was easily detected by his over- 
stepping those bounds established by 
modesty and respect for religion, 
beyond which the author of “Wa- 
verley” had no desire to peas 

One of the best of these udo 
versions from Scott was “Aymé Verd,” 
the author of which is unknown to 


us by name. The scene of the story 
is the south-east of France, and the 
time the era of the Reformation. 
There is no scruple about exhibiting 
the workings of the most violent pas- 
sions (no immoralities, however, de- 
scribed or implied), and the balance is 
very fairly kept between the Roman 
Catholics and the Reformed party. 
There is a most affecting episode of 
the fate of a poor bookseller who has 
become an itinerant preacher, and 
is working out his purpose with abun- 
dant zeal, but little discretion. The. 
writer was probably a Roman Catholic; 
but his picture of the sufferings of the 
poor enthusiast, and his wretched 
wife and children, inflicted by an em- 
bittered man of power of the oppos- 
ing party, is most affecting. The 
antiquarian and social pictures are as 
true as those of German Hering or 


Danish Ingeman, and the story nearly 
as interesting as “Old Mortality.” 
So many pictures of past times were 
ured upon the world, painted on 
hard wood and cast iron, with colours 
compounded of saw and brick dust, 
lampblack and verdigris, that at last 


the hand of the frequenter of a cir- 
culating library would shrink from 
the bare touch of one of the daubs, 
The author of the “Constable of the 
Tower’ is the only one whose resolu- 
tion has not given way before the 
openly expressed wishes of his patrons. 

e gives an airing still to certain lay 
figures, whom he is pleased to nick- 
name Bluff King Hal, Queen Catharine 
Parr, and the Protector Somerset, and 
dresses them in as exact conformity to 
the costume of the sixteenth century, 
as if the late Madame Tussaud had 
been the artist. 

These imitators of the inimitable 
centered the entire interest of their 
stories on a historic name or event; 
not remarking that some imaginary 
character in every one of the “Wa- 
verley” novels occupied the reader’s 
chief sympathy. Foreign romancers 
sinned even more in this respect than 
our own English-speaking Celts and 
Saxons. Ingeman,amost painstaking 
Dane in the historic romance line, not 
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only wrote according to this system 
but even took great pains to defend 
the propriety of the proceeding. The 
author of “ Walladmor” adopted Mr. 
Ingeman’s principles, and wrote in 
accordance therewith “The Burgo- 
master of Berlin,” “Cabanis, a Tale of 
the Seven Years’ War,” and other dry 
crusts of history rubbed over with 
treacle. Nothing can be more satis- 
factory to the antiquary or the arche- 
ologist, than his minute pictures of 
the social state of old Germany in 
woodland, schloss, and burgh, and 
the relations, antagonistic or friendly. 
in which the nobles, burghers, an 
peasants, stood to each other. Jona- 
than Oldbuck would treasure the 
“Burgomaster” for its antiquarian 
details; but the number of genuine 
Oldbucks is small, and these art-pro- 
ductions of the hard wood and cast 
iron type are now covered with dust, 
and no mere lover of novelty lets his 
eye rest on them for a moment. 

Some fault was found with our 
former article for the omission of the 
“Spiritual Quixote” and its author. 
We are glad of an opportunity to re- 
pair. our fault. 

This novel was published in the 
year 1773. Its object was to excite 
contempt for the practices of the Me- 
thodist Preachers and their chief, Mr. 
Whitfield, and to show that there 
was no necessity for their forming a 
sect apart, as all the good arising 
from their zeal for the salvation of 
their fellow-creatures was procurable 
within the pale of the Establishment. 
A common practice with writers of 
controversial novels is to represent the 
professors of the belief or practice 
attacked as vicious or unworthy cha- 
racters or hypocrites. The Rev. Rich- 
ard Graves does nothing of the kind. 
Hehonoursthe unselfish zeal of Messrs. 
Wesley and Whitfield; and the hero 
who, unlicensed, spends his summer 
in a preaching excursion, is an ac- 
complished, learned, and amiable cha- 
racter., The polemical matter occu- 

ies but a small portion of the work. 

fr. Wildgoose, at the end, is unde- 
ceived as to his non-vocation with 
little difficulty—Miss Townsend, who 
is insensible to the merits of the new 
light, having something to do with his 
change. 

The readers of “Don Quixote” find 
their attention much more occupied 
with the humours of the various per- 


(June, 


sonages, the succession of diverting 
adventures, and the amiable traits of 
the hero’s character, than with the 
absurdities of his monomania. The 
same may be said of the book under 
notice. One ludicrous or interesting 
adventure treads on the heels of an- 
other, and many real occurrences of the 
time are brought forward in episodes. 
The book furnishes a striking illus- 
tration of the disparity of taste of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Expressions, which would now be 
scarcely tolerated by the readers of 
Reynolds s Miscellany, were used by 
the well-meaning and reverend author 
without the slightest suspicion of any 
thing incorrect in his proceedings. 
Admirers of Greek sculpture will re- 
collect an epithet applied to a certain 
graceful statue, and admirers of the 
brave old Puritan divine, Baxter, have 
heard of the strange title attached to 
one of his books. The key-note in 
these two names is heard a score of 
times through the “ Adventures of Mr. 
Wildgoose.’ 

The author was born at Mickleton, 
in Gloucestershire, May 4, 1715. At 
sixteen yeats of age he enjoyed the 
rank of scholar in Pembroke College, 
Oxford. About this time he formed 
an acquaintance with Shenstone, and 
a kindly intercourse continued be- 
tween them till the death of the poet: 
His obtaining a curacy near Oxford, 
his marriage with an amiable youn 
lady at whose father’s house he lodged, 
and other circumstances of his life, 
are supposed to be shadowed forth in 
the history of Mr. Rivers in the work 
under notice. 

Somewhere about 1750 he became 
rector of Claverton, and in 1768 he 
published the first of a score of works, 
including “ Passages in the Life of 
Shenstone,” and translations. In his 
various pieces he succeeded in im- 
paras information and affording 
harmless amusement. He was dis- 
tinguished by amiable manners and 
benevolence of character, and lived to 
the advanced age of ninety. 

As a specimen of the author's 
agreeable style, we shall introduce Je- 
remiah Tugwell, an honest cobbler, 
whom Mr. Wildgoose takes with him 
by way of humble brother, when he 
sets forth on his preaching excursion. 

‘« Jeremiah Tugwell, then, or Tagwell, 
or Tackwell (for learning having been at 
a low ebb in the family, the orthogra- 
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hy is somewhat dubious)—nay, a con- 
Folted fellow in the Tie Wn meed. 
ed to etymology, said it ought to have 
been written Tugwool, and that ‘ wool’ 
was put for ‘sheep,’ and sheep for ‘ mut- 
ton’ by a synecdoche ; so that the true 
meaning of the name, according to his 
eounsel, was ‘Tugmutton.’ But I va- 


lue at a nutshell these etymologies, 
which endeavour to elicit a significant 
meaning from every family name, the 
originals of which are infinitely uncer- 
tain 


** Jerry was fond of books, but as he 
did not trouble himself with the niceties 
of chronology or geography, he particu- 
larly affected the ‘Seven Champions of 
Christendom,’ who are said by the his- 
torian to have sprung up soon after the 
destruction of Troy—that is, some thou- 
sand years before Christ was born, and 
one of them to have ridden on horseback 
from Sicily through Cappadocia, Tar- 
tary, the Isle of Cyprus, &c., the direct 
road to Jerusalem.” 


Mr. Wildgoose choosing to appear 
without the universal wig of his time, 
Miss Townsend finds occasion to tax 
him with singularity. 


“Tord, Mr. Wildgoose!’ says she, 
‘ what makes you go about inthat fright- 
ful hair of yours? I wonder you do not 
wear a wig as other gentlemen do.’ 
‘Pray, madam, why don't you like my 
hair?’ ‘Oh, frightful!’ says she; ‘’tis 
so ungenteel—so unlike other people.’ 
‘I would choose to be unlike a great part 
of the world in their vain fashions and 
idle customs; but I am sorry that any 
thing should be thought ungenteel that 
is natural, convenient, and, I think, 
becoming. If you don’t think so, young 
lady, [am afraid it is owing to mere 
prejudice and force of custom.’ ‘ Cus- 
tom !’ says Miss Townsend ; ‘ why cus- 
tom or fashion is every thing in regard 
to dress.’ ‘I dare say it is custom that 
makes you think this great hoop of yours 
very genteel and very becoming; and 
yet in the opinion of many people of the 
best taste nothing can be more mon- 
strous or more unnatural than hoop-pet- 
ticoats are; and I dare say we shall live 
to see these Gothic ornaments banished 
from the world.’ ‘What! hoops go out 
of fashion. Lord, what a creature should 
I be without my hoop !’”’* 


Mr. Wildgoose, following Mr. Whit- 
field’s style, abuses such expressions 


* This was written in 1773. 
nuisance. 
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as “carrying lambs in his bosom,” 
“he shall embrace them,” “streams 
of joy,” “feasts of fat things,” “milk, 
honey, marrow, and fatness,” “hidden 
treasures, gold, silver, and jewels, 
kingdoms, crowns, and sceptres,” for 
the sake of drawing over the lewd, 
the luxurious, and the covetous. This 
is the general result. 


“ By this soothing eloquence, and the 
earnestness of his manner, Wildgoose 
softened those hearts which for some 
years had resisted the admonitions of 
friends and the suggestions of conscience, 
and made many converts to religion—at 
least he made them so as long as the 
brightness of those similes continued to 
glow in their imaginations. But their 
affections only being moved, and their 
understandings not being enlightened, 
nor their reason convinced, too many of 
them soon relapsed into their former dis- 
solute courses.” 


To our youngsters who have no ex- 
perience except of the sensation fic- 
tions of Charles Reade, Wilkie Col- 
lins, and Sir Edward Bulwer Litton, 
the perusal of “ The Spiritual Quix- 
ote” would be like a tumbler of water- 
gruel after a glass of champagne. The 
framework of the story is nothing but 
a series of travelling adventures in the 
style of Don Quixote, Sir Launcelot 
Greaves, and Joseph Andrews, inter- 
mixed with a thousand and one auto- 
biographies of the characters met on 
the way. Any episode in which San- 
cho Panza falls out with a carrier, and 
they resort to fisticuffs, and draw the 
Don, one or two gentlemen lookers- 
on, and a pair of troopers of the holy 
brotherhood into the melée, and a 
sudden noise stops the hands of all 
the combatants, will give a good 
idea of the unconnected materials of 
the work. There is a glaring copy of 
the story of Ruth, and of Thompson's 
“ Lovely Young Lavinia,” towards the 
end of the book. Let no paterfami- 
lias purchase a chance copy (the last 
edition, as we believe, being Walker’s 
24mo, 1816), for the purpose of read- 
ing it aloud to his young sons and 
daughters: he would soon be obliged 
to make pauses very causative of ear- 
cocking on the part of Master Jack 


A few years afterwards the ladies discarded the 
If women were always under the influence of good taste in the article 
of dress, men would be too much their slaves. 


So hoops, gigot-sleeves, tétes, very 


large and very small bonnets, though evils in themselves, stand in the way of the 


much greater evil above named. 
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and Miss Jean. Notwithstanding, 
the book is cone a and 
presents many happy magic-lantern 
scenes of English society a hundred 
years past. 


At stated periods all the world 
combines against the comfort or good 
name of some devoted individual, or 
he is fully persuaded of the fact, 
which comes exactly tothe same thing. 
Sir Egerton Brydges thus prefaces 
the second volume of “ Arthur Fitz- 
Albini.” 


“ On the evening of the 23rd of De- 
cember, 1797 ,the writer of these memoirs 
sits down to commence his second vo- 
lume. . . . His whole life has been 
for the most part nothing but a series 
of disappointments. But he 
must be forgiven for being proud in his 
own defence—a pride which envy, ma- 
lignity, intrigue, oppression, and perfidy 
will never shake. 

**It is with a calm courage, with a 
degree of bold indifference, like that 
which accompanies despair, that he as- 
sumes his pen for the opportu- 
nity of discharging his mind of some of 
those reflections which perpetual obser- 
vation and bitter experience have taught 
2:2» 

‘Far indeed is the author of these 
pages from such expectations (literary 
celebrity, to wit). With no talents for 
popularity, with no manners of general 
conciliation, with no pliancy to the affec- 
tations of fashion, with no submission in 
sentiment to the cant of the day, how 
can he expect applause? . . . He 
had ambition once ; and he may have it 
again if he sees there is room for the 
occupations which he loves. But to 
those who cannot join the clamours of 
faction it seems a period little consonant 
to a manly spirit. 

*“*Too proud to solicit a seat as the 
dependent of ministers or great men,— 
too poor to carry on expensive and un- 
certain contests against Indian extortion 
or the usurious plenty of loan-contract- 
ing bankers, he sees the most stupid, the 
most ignorant, and the most profligate 
of mankind, who can bribe thousands of 
drunken voters, and pay without ruin 
the prodigality and fraudulent charges 
of tavern-keepers and interested agents, 
step over his head with brutal insolence, 
while he is Jeft in the shades of a silent 
retreat to sooth his indignation by the 
flashes of imagery and sentiment that 
now and then break in upon its dark- 
ness.” 


After a glance at the conduct of 
the story, the reader is permitted to 


(June, 


use his own judgment on the subject 
of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges’ qua- 
lifications for the composition of a 
good novel. 

The hero, a sensitive and talented 
young nobleman, wishes to get into 
Parliament, but the estate is deeply 
mortgaged, and his father cannot 
yield to his wishes. However, he 
does not explain the wherefore, and 
the chagrined young gentleman can 
only console himself by a solitary 
ramble among his paternal woods, and 
the composition of a sonnet. His 
father recommends an alliance matri- 
monial with a certain Miss Packman, 
as rich as a Jew, but he inclines to 
the gentle-blooded but very poor Miss 
St. Leger. A wicked aunt of hers 
most unaccountably sets her chair 
next his at table, raises jealousy and 
wrath against her and him in the 
minds of Miss Packman and her fa- 
ther, and worries her into consump- 
tion with ill usage. Arthur loses 
father and mother on one day—is 
almost bereft of reason—recovers it 
by a solitary walk and the composi- 
tion of a poem—is again driven into 
despair by suspicions ‘of Miss St. 
Leger’s falsehood, while she, by means 
of a family pedigree, is securing an 
estate for him and herself. While 
seeking relief by a wooded walk and 
a new sonnet, he comes to the know- 
ledge of her loyalty on reading clan- 
destinely a letter not intended for his 
eye. She is sinking in rapid con- 
sumption through his suspicions, her 
aunt’s bad treatment, and her own 
researches through legal documents, 
when—Jo triwmphe! all is won, es- 
tate cleared of debt, and a happy 
married life is before them. On the 
wedding day diabolical aunt rushes in 
and assails her with such a virulent 
torrent of abuse, that the checked de- 
mon of consumption resumes his gal- 
lop; she is done to death, and he 
loses his reason. 

The moral of the tale is—there is 
no virtue extant except amongst the 
titled of the land ;—all merchants, 
government contractors, and Indian 
nabobs, are selfish ill-bred rogues, and 
all lawyers unmitigated scoundrels. 
Add Sir Egerton Brydges’ and Charles 
Dickens’ systems as to the compara- 
tive worth of the upper and lower 
classes, and divide the result by two 
for an approximation to the truth, 
Tn justice to the memory of the noble 
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author, a specimen of his poetry is 
subjoined. Miss St. Leger cecinit. 


“Ye who beneath these mouldering heaps 
have found 
Rest from the sorrows of humanity, 
I come to keep my vigils on the ground 
Where I, too, soon at peace with you 
shall be. - 
Then when this throbbing heart has 
ceased to beat, 
And lifeless lies this weak and trem- 
bling frame, 
Malice itself perchance may not repeat 
The cruel sounds that now assail my 
name. 
With flowing tears upon the turf I bend, 
Beneath whose shade my ashes will 
decay, 
And thus I cry, ‘Fresh flowers your 
perfumes lend 
To the lone gales that o’er my grave 
will play ! 
And thus ye breezes, in the solemn tone 
Of calm and heaven-wrapt melancholy 


moan!’” 


Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges was 
born at Wooton, in Kent, November 
30, A.D. 1762, was a student at 
Cambridge, 1780, in the Middle Tem- 
ple, 1782, and was called to the bar in 
1787. His sonnets appeared in 1785. 
On the death of the Duke of Chandos 
in 1790, he urged his brother to assert 
his claim to the title. The suit kept 
the courts occupied till 1803, when it 
was decided againsthim. In 1810 he 
removed to Lee Priory, in Kent, his 
son’s residence, and thence issued 
some of his productions from a private 
printing press. He represented Maid- 
stone in Parliament from 1811 to 
1818, having obtained a patent of ba- 
ronetcy in 1814. On losing his seat 
in tne House of Commons he emi- 
grated to Switzerland, and lived at 
Jompagne, near Geneva, till his 
death, which took place September 
8, 1837. His ill success in the suit 
for a title was long a subject of mor- 


tification to him; he always styled , 


himself Baron Chandos per legem ter- 
re. Among his two dozen works, 
embracing many volumes, are “ Mary 
de Clifford,” 1792 ; the work here no- 
ticed, 1798; “Le Forester,” 1802; 
“ Censura Literaria,” 10 vols.,1805-9; 
“Coningsby,” 1819; “‘ Hall of Hel- 
lingsly,” 1821; “Letters on the Genius 
of Lord Byron,” 1822 ; “ Recollections 
of Foreign Travel,” 1825; “‘ Autobio- 
graphy and Recollections,” 1834. 

In 1804 Mrs. Opie published her 
novel of “ Adeline Mowbray, or Mo- 
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therand Daughter.” In it she united 
her efforts to those of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton in the “Modern Philoso- 
phers,” to show the results of God 
win’s theory respecting the folly and 
tyranny of the institution of marriage 
when reduced to practice. She prob- 
ably felt that a picture of civilized 
society, where matrimonia! obliga- 
tions were entirely disregarded, would 
be altogether unfit for exhibition. So 
she took in hand only one victim—a 
talented, amiable, virtuously-disposed 
young lady, whose education was sadly 
neglected, and into whose hands had 
fallen an eloquently-written work of 
the Godwin school, whose appearance 
was to banish the immoral custom of 
marriage from the golden age that was 
to succeed the publication of the works 
of Tom Payne and the inauguration 
of the Goddess of Reason. This poor 
damsel is driven by the force of cir- 
cumstances, and the logic of M/r. 
Glenmurray’s book, to live with him 
as his mistress. The unfortunate 
philosopher, still convinced of the 
soundness of his theory, but seeing 
the suffering and disgrace it has in- 
flicted upon his loved victim, and the 
probable misery it will inflict on their 
offspring, is urgent with her to sub- 
mit to the afflicting ceremony, but in 
vain: she is more convinced of the 
soundness of his theory than himself. 
Mrs. Opie was certainly under the 
influence of religion; but if her fair 
readers are dissuaded from following 
the example of poor Adeline, it must 
be from the contemplation of her 
punishment by all her acquaintance, 
not from motives drawn from the 
principles of religion. The evil treat- 
ment she receives from both the male 
and female sections of society, though 
different in kind, is so excessive, that 
we are much rather disposed to feel 
ity for her sufferings than dislike for 
os erroneous opinions. So when the 
youth or maiden of unsteady princi- 
ples comes to the end of the third 
volume, he or she may say, “I see by 
this most interesting and harrowing 
tale that it is not expedient for two 
ardent but virtuous lovers to com- 
mence housekeeping without resorting 
in the first instance to the unholy of- 
fice of the registrar; but how could 
the world possibly be worse if every 
attached couple in the kingdom fol- 
lowed the example of the pure- 
minded and constant Glenmurray and 
44 
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Adeline?’ The talented and estim- 
able authoress commenced with the 
best intentions, but she suffered the 
impulses of human sympathy to in- 
fluence her too much, and lost sight 
of her object as the work proceeded. 

Mrs. Opie’s writings are not desti- 
tute of humour, but they are more 
distinguished by a spirit of earnest- 
ness and feeling : she inflicts no high- 
flown sentimentality on her readers. 
She found life what weall find it,a very 
serious concern, and so she has repre- 
sented it. 

Adeline’s mother was early left a 
widow. When she had time for 
reading, she selected abstruse specu- 
lations. Both before and after mar- 
riage she spent little time in looking 
after her domestic affairs, and when 
she had nota book before her she was 
lost in reverie. 


‘* While she was trying to understand 
a@ metaphysical question on the mechan- 
ism of the human mind, or what consti- 
tuted the true nature of virtue, she suf- 
fered day after day to pass in the culpable 
neglect of positive duties; and while 
imagining systems for the good of society 
and the furtherance of general philan- 
thropy, she allowed individual suffering 
in her neighbourhood to pass unobserved 
and unrelieved. While professing her 
unbounded love for the great family of 
the world, she suffered her own family 
to pine under the consciousness of her 
neglect. 


‘* Now it was judged right that she 
(Adeline) should learn nothing, and now 
that she should learn every thing. Now 
her graceful form and well-turned limbs 
were to be freed from any bandage, and 
any clothing save what decency re- 
quired, and now they were to be tortur- 
ed by stiff stays, and fettered by the 
stocks and the backboard. 


“ All Mrs. Mowbray’s ambition had 
settled in one point, one passion, and 
that was Epucartion. : She 
anticipated, with great satisfaction, the 
moment when she should be held up as 
a pattern of imitation to mothers, and 
be prevailed on, though with graceful 
reluctance, to publish her system, with- 
out a name, for the benefit of society. 
But the execution of her good intentions 
was continually delayed by her habits of 
abstraction and reverie. After having 
arranged over night the tasks of Adeline 
for the next day,—lost in some new spe- 
culations for the good of her child, she 
would lie in bed all the morning, expos- 
ing that child to the dangers of idle- 
ness. 
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For a while Adeline’s dinner con- 
sisted of pudding without butter, and 
potatoes without salt; but while she 
was taking her walk, her mother 
thought it not unfit to treat herself to 
luxurious fare. Finding the young 
lady thriving, and showing by her 
healthy looks the good etfect of simple 
and spare diet, she began one day to 
praise her good system in presence of 
Adeline. She, however, blushed, 
hung her head, and acknowledged 
that the servants obliged her every 
evening to take some of the good fare 
laid by from her mother’s repast. 

Adeline was initiated by her grand- 
mother into the mysteries of ruling a 
household ; and while Mrs. Mowbray 
was still only moulding her materials 
into some educational shape, her 
daughter's education, such as it was, 
cametoafinish. The mother enjoyed 
the beauty of Glenmurray’s style 
without the slightest notion of seeing 
his anti-matrimonial scheme adopted 
by any of her friends; but poor Ade- 
line took it all for gospel. The above 
extract will remove any surprise from 
the reader’s mind that she should take 
the step she did, nnaware, as her train- 
ing had left her, of the exact limits of 
right and wrong, or the authoritative 
teaching of religion. 

Amelia Alderson was born at Nor- 
wich, November 12, 1769. On the 
death of her mother in 1784, she suc- 
ceeded to the government of her fa- 
ther’s household, and began to take 
much interest in the discussion of 
metaphysics and French politics. She 
became the wife of Mr. Opie, the 
painter, in 1798, and published “ Fa- 
ther and Daughter” in1801. “ Ade- 
line Mowbray” appeared in 1804, and 
“Simple Tales” in 1805. She re- 
turned to her father’s house in Nor- 
wich on the death of her husband in 
1807. In 1809 she published Mr. 
Opie’s “ Lectures on Painting.” In 
1812 appeared “Temper;” in 1813, 
“Romances of Real Life ;” in 1816, 
“Valentine’s Eve;” in 1818, ‘ Tales 
of the Heart ;” in 1822, “Madeline ;” 
and “ Illustrations of Lying” in 1825. 
Her religious views gradually modi- 
fied since 1815, and in 1825 she joined 
the Society of Friends with her father’s 
consent. In 1835 she visited Switzer- 
land and other Continental countries, 
and published an account of her tour 
in TZait’s Magazine in 1840. ° Her 
death conieal on December 2, 1853, 
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when she was upwards of eighty-four 
years of age. 

In 1814, was published by T. Dick, 
of High-street, Edinburgh, “The 
Saxon and the Gael, or the Northern 
Metropolis,” as good a novel as the 
best of Galt’s, and very little inferior 
to one of Miss Ferrier’s. The authoress 
endeavoured to hold the balance 
fairly between Celt and Saxon; but 
though the genuine Irish or Erse 
idiom is put in the mouths of the 
Highland adherents, still, we guess 
from the spirit that pervades the 
work, that she was a lowland lady. 
Tuch in Deorist is made in one place 
todo duty for “ Deoch an Dorus”—“the 
drink at the door”.—the stirrup-cup. 
A few misconceptions of this kind 
deprive us of the pleasure of hailing 
the talented writer as of Gaelic race. 

The Earl of Glenlara has pride 
enough for two Highland chiefs, but 
his property consists only of an old 
castle and some square miles of heath 
and rock. Mr. Winpenny, the emi- 
nent distiller, is about as polished in 
manner, and as well informed in liter- 
ary matters as his head drayman; 


but his daughter Jane is in education 
and disposition a lady. Glenlara’s 
son, Angus, desires Jane Winpenny 


for wife. Jane is not insensible to 
the merits of the young nobleman; 
but the stately Earl is disgusted with 
the purse-proud, coarse manners of 
the distiller, and the sensitive daugh- 
ter will not enter a family where her 
father would be an object of ridicule 
or scorn. Lady Rosabelle, Glenlara’s 
eldest daughter, is courted by Lieu- 
tenant Murray, R.N. No objection to 
this match but the dangerous profes- 
sion of the pretendant. Lord Macal- 
lan, her eldest brother, falls into bad 
courses, endangers his own life and 
the credit of his family, and nearly 

revents the union of Angus and 

ane. Lady Sybella, her younger 
sister, nearly falls into the power of 
Count Volage, attached to the little 
French Court at Holyrood. Along 
with the interesting drama in which 
these characters play their parts, we 
have Lord Ego (the Earl of Buchan), 
80 well depicted by poor Gillies and 
our worthy ex-lessee, Mr. Cole ; Lady 
Gawky, as devoted to the law courts 
as Mrs. Winter or Miss Flyte; the 
volatile, worthless Miss Scott, who so 
feelingly laments her incapability of 
blushing ; and the rough-mannered, 
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but kind-hearted, Dr. Leech. The 
author of “Rab and his Friends” 
could not have been a physician in 
full practice at the time; perhaps it 
was his father. Morag, the devoted 
housekeeper, and Donald, the equally 
devoted family piper, have a good 
deal to say in the course of the tale. 
He sends her news of the city life, 
and she sends despatches to him from 
the far mountains. Then we have 
the entrée of some fashionable assem- 
blies of Auld Reekie, get tickets to 
witness Mrs. Siddons’ performance in 
Venice Preserved, and go out on Hog- 
many (New Year’s Eve) at midnight, 
with our bottle and glass, and visit 
all our acquaintance. But we must 
give a glimpse of the interior of Glen- 
lara. The Earl was looking in an 
uncomfortable state of mind through 
the narrow window of his dining-hall 
on the rainy, dreary landscape, and 


‘* The drawling notes of old Donald's 
bagripe, who in time of dinner always 
paced the entrance-hall, blowing his 
favourite instrument, was all that was 
heard during the unsocialrepast. But the 
music suddenly stopped. though in the 
middle of ‘Glenlara’s Gathering,’ and 
Ionald was heard to exclaim, ‘Och, 
Heavenly Father! what do I see! the 
banner of the family fallen down, and 
rent into a thousand pieces.’ ‘The face 
of the Earl became deadly pale, though 
he neither moved nor stirred. 

***QOut of my sight, disgrace to your 
clan!’ continued Donald; -it was only 
such as yourself could lay your cursed 
hands upon it.’ 

***Indeed, and it was myself, sure 
enough,’ replied the sharp voice of Lady 
Sybella’s maid; ‘and I would not deny 
it though my Lord himself were to face 
me for it. And where, I wonder, was 
the harm of taking it to stuff Lady Sy- 
bella’s window, which is all broken, as 
you know yourself, and her dying of the 
tootli-ache since the Christmas, the dar- 
ling creature.’ 


‘*The Earl groaned, and hid his face 
in his hands. ; The anger of 
Yonald had now subsided into grief, and 
he alternately bewailed himself and 
apostrephizcd the tattered banner, ‘You, 
who was the pride and joy of my heart,’ 
said he, turning over the fragments, 
‘hanging in the hall hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years. Well might I have 
known evil was come to tlie house of 
Macallan. My poor Angus! But then 
the tooth-ache, the darling! And Iam 
sure it will grieve her own warm heart 
as much as mine, if that be possible.’” 
44* 
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Here is a glimpse of the Earl’s ten- 
ants, to whom he was an indulgent, 
but unimproving landlord. 


**Their rents had never been advanced, 
no family had emigrated, and in all the 
pride of feudal and hereditary idleness, 
they reared a fragile hut of turf or dry 
stone, without door, window, or chimney; 
cultivated a little patch of land for bar- 
ley and potatoes, which they divided 
and subdivided among swarms of chil- 
dren and grandchildren, till scarce an 
acre was left to themselves, and dragged 
out life in contented wretcheduess. 

‘“*The cold air, rain, and snow, blew 
through the unglazed holes left for the 
admission of light and the escape of the 
smoke, * but they were just used to it.’ 
The hut was darkened with thick smoke: 
‘ Shift the straw to the other side.’ If 
that produced no gool effect certain 
consolation was found in the admirable 
adage: ‘Well, there's no reek in the 
lark’s nest this cold day.’ If any im- 
provement in the mode of agriculture 
was suggested, ‘it was not worth their 
while to change for all their time of this 
world.” 


Mr. Winpenny is very doubtful of 
making a success when invited to din- 
ner at Glenlara Lodge. Jane over- 


hears him rehearsing his opening 
speech— 


** A cold afternoon, please your lord- 
ship. A little of the barley-bree wadna 
be amiss, but aiblins ye ne’er heard o° 
the joke of the highlandman and the 
gauger. I'll no be a crack o’ tellin it: 
he, he!” 


However, when he comes before 
the awful Earl, he can only get out 
the instinctive—“ A’ meat hale, mony 
braw thanks!” and is altogether 
stranded during the dreadful half 
hour before dinner. A_ beautiful 
er of a sleeping Venus being 

rought under his notice, he finds 
fault with her want of thought. “ If 
I war to lie down in my clothes like 
that gentlewoman, it wad set me a- 
wheezin’ for a month.” 

At dinner he says to the Earl, “Ye 
see, I mak nae mou’s wi ye, my lord. 
I cut an cum again, and mak’ my fa- 
ther’s son welcome” (the Earl, all the 
while, wishing his father’s son at the 
bottom of one of his own vats); 
praised everything to show his “ dis- 
cretion ;” ate everything, and talked 
about everything to show his breed- 
ing; emptied a small dish of expen- 
sive peas into his plate, saying as his 
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teeth were not as good as they had 
been, he would venture on the 
“nickle pizz;’ and then troubled 
“ Maister Angus for a priein’ o’ the 
bubbley-jock.” The Earl’s silent 
rage at a proceedings, and Jane's 
chagrin, break off any project of union 
of the families for the time. 

In Mr. Cole’s account of his drama- 
tic experiences of Edinburgh, he re- 
lates how the Earl of Elgin, the 
“Lord Ego” of the story, wrote his 
own address legibly on a large card, 
placed it on his protegé’s chimney- 
piece, and informed him that his (Mz, 
Cole’s) fortune was made by that sim- 
ple arrangement. It is with regret 
that we can make no room for good 
Doctor Leech’s visits among the 
thriftless poor, so sparing of fresh 
water and fresh air, and other circum- 
stances so racy of the Northern me- 
tropolis. We have looked over no 
Scottish work of fiction, after Scott's 
and Miss Ferrier’s, that have interest- 
ed us so much as the “ Saxon and the 
Gael.” 

Observations on the fictions of Ma- 
ria Edgeworth do not come within the 
design of this paper, as it is to be 
hoped that the day is very distant 
when they may be classed among 
“ Forgotten Novels.” In some of her 
earlier ones there is the evident trace 
of her father’s hand in the texture of 
the story, as we suspect is the case in 
the quotation which we cannot refuse 
ourselves the pleasure of making. 
Lady Delacour is recounting her 
strange, ill-regulated career to her pro- 
tegée, Belinda Portman, and has ar- 
rived at the duel which she had 
nearly fought with “odious Mrs. 
Luttridge,” principals and seconds 
clad in male attire. 


‘*T had scarcely discharged my pistol 
when we heard a loud shout on the other 
side of the barn, and a crowd came 
pouring down the lane with rakes and 
pitchforks in their hands. The untu- 
tored sense of propricty among these 
rustics was so shocked at the idea of a 
duel fought by women in men’s clothes, 
that I verily believe they would have 
thrown us into the river with all their 
hearts—stupid blockheads! They would 
not have been half so much scandalized 
if we had boxed in petticoats. The want 
of these petticoats had nearly proved 
our destruction, or at least our disgrace. 
A peeress after being ducked could never 
have held her head above water again 
with any grace. The mob had just 
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closed round us, crying ‘shame, shame! 
duck ’em, duck ‘em, gentle or simple!’ 
when their attention was suddenly 
turned towards a person who was driv- 
ing up the lane a large herd of squeak- 
ing, grunting pigs. He was clad in 
splendid regimentals, and armed with a 
long pole, to the end of which hung a 
bladder. His pigs were frightened, and 
the driver in regimentals could with 
difficulty make his voice heard. At last 
he was understood to say that a bet ofa 
hundred guineas depended upon his 
keeping these pigs ahead of a flock of 
turkeys that were following them, and 
he begged the mob to give him and his 
pigs tair play. The mob were in rap- 
tures. Harriet Freke (Lady Delacour's 
second) shouted in French our distress, 
and the cause of it, to Clarence (the 
driver). He was, as I suppose you have 
discovered long ago, that cleverest young 
man in England, who had written on 
the propriety and necessity of female 
duelling. He answered Harriet in 
French, ‘To attempt your rescue by 
force would be vain—but I will do bet- 
ter—I will make a diversion in your fa- 
your.’ Addressing himselfto the sturdy 
fellow who held me in custody, he ex- 
claimed, *‘ Huzza, my boys! Old Eng- 
land for ever! Yonder comesa French- 
man with a flock of turkies. My pigs 
will beat them for a hundred guineas. 
Old England for ever, huzza!’ 


“ As he spoke the French officer ap- 
ared at the turn of the lane, his tur- 
eys half flying, half hobbling up the 
road before him. The Frenchman waved 
a red streamer over their heads; Cla- 
rence shook his pole, from the top of 
which hung a bladder full of beans. The 
pigs grunted, the turkeys gobbled, and 
the mob shouted, eager for the fame of 
old England. The French officer was 
followed with groans and hisses. So 
great was the zeal of the patriots, that 
the pleasure of ducking the female duel- 
ists was forgotten in the general enthu- 
siasm. All eyes and hearts were intent 
on the race. and now the turkeys got 
foremost, and now the pigs. But when 
we came within sight of the horse-pond, 
I heard one fellow cry, ‘Don’t forget 
the ducking!’ How I trembled! but 
our knight shouted to his followers: 
‘For the love of Old England, my brave 
boys, keep between my pigs and the 
pond. If our pigs see the water they’ll 
run to it, and England’s undone.’ 

** The whole fury of the mob was by 
this speech conducted away from us. 
Our general shook the rattling bladder 
in triumph over the heads of the swinish 
multitude, as we followed in perfect se- 
curity in his train into the town. 

“ Men, women, and children crowded 
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to the windows and doors. ‘Retreat 
into the first place you can,’ whispered 
Clarence to us—we were close to him. 
Harriet pushed her way intoa milliner’s 
shop, but a frightened pig turned back 
suddenly and almost threw me down. 
Clarence Hervey caught me, and favour- 
ed my retreat into the shop, but poor 
Clarence lost his bet by his gallantry. 
While he was maneuvring in my favour 
the turkeys got several yards ahead of 
the pigs, and reaching the market-place 
first, won the race. 

‘* The French officer found great dif- 
ficulty in getting safe out of the town; 
but Clarence represented that he was a 
prisoner on his parole, and that it would 
be unlike Englishmen to insult a pri- 
soner. So he got off in safety, and they 
both dined at the house of General Y : 
and entertained a large party with an 
account of this adventure.” 


If any of our readers are so mis- 
guided in taste, or so little favoured 
by that goddess who presides over 
circulating libraries, as not to have yet 
made acquaintance with Lady Dela- 
cour, Mrs. Beaumont, queen of ma- 
neeuvring ladies, Soft Simon, Corney, 
king of the Black Islands, Terence 
O’Fay, and the ennui-ridden Earl of 
Glenthorn, let him or her now make 
up for lost time. Blest as the immor- 
tal gods will he be while residing on 
his Black Island with good king 
Corney, the ingenious, shift-making, 
kindhearted ruler, who was fonder of 
talking of his power and privileges 
than of using them, and whose great- 
est punishment for an ill-doing island- 
er was banishing him to the neigh- 
bouring continent of Ireland. 

Admirers of the genius, sound 
judgment, and kind disposition of 
Miss Edgeworth will be pleased to 
learn these few particulars concerning 
her. She was born at Hare Hatch, 
near Reading, January 1, 1767. Her 
mother was the first of the five wives 
of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, to the 
last four of whom she acted the part 
of a provident elder sister, and most 
of whose children she educated. Her 
first visit to Ireland was in 1782. 

In later days, when the estate be- 
came incumbered through the impro- 
vidence of a brother, it was prevented 
from going the way of its many fellows 
through Ireland chiefly through her 
able management. No worthy tenant 
on the estate ever entertained fears of 
being dismissed, and no new tenant 
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admitted without a scrutiny into his 
character and habits. The greatest 
intimacy and affection existed between 
herself and her father. While a wit- 
ness to the numerous occasions where 
he was brought into contact with their 
neighbours of the middle and lower 
classes, she had opportunities of stu- 
dying the native character in every 
one of its phases, and well she turned 
these opportunities to account. There 
is no evidence in her writings of her 
being much influenced by religious 
motives; but certainly if her works 
are not stamped with a religious cha- 
racter, no mark of irreligion can be 
detected. The good fathers and mo- 
thers of her stories all go to church on 
Sundays, and take their children along 
with ion. She leaves the duty of 
religious training to the clergyman, 
without hindering or assisting him, 
and, perhaps, that is the thorough 
fulfilment of a novelist’s devoirs. In 
one instance she holds up to the read- 
er’s dislike a certain Miss Black, who 
does all the injury she can to those 
who do not adopt her own peculiar 
views; and for this we are sure our 
readers will give slight blame to the 
authoress of “Ormond.” Her father’s 
hand is evident through most of her 
early productions. 

The “Early Lessons” and “ Parent’s 
Assistant” were written in continua- 
tion of portions begun by her father 
and his first wife. ‘“ Practical Educa- 
tion,” a joint production of father 
and daughter, appeared in 1798, 
“ Belinda” and “‘ Early Lessons,” 1801; 
“Castle Rackrent” and “ Moral 
Tales,” 1802; “An Essay on Irish 
Bulls,” 1803; “ Popular Tales” and 
the “ Modern Griselda,” 1804 ; “ Leo- 
nora,” 1806; “Tales of Fashionable 
Life,” 1809 to 1812; “ Patronage,” 
1814; “Life of her Father,’ 1820; 
“Helen,” 1834. She died May 21, 
1849, at the advanced age of eighty- 
two, having well merited of her coun- 
try, of educators, and of educated. 
May her memory be long kept in 
honour! 

Bailieboro’, in the county Cavan, 
enjoys an honour which, probably, is 
little known or valued by its inhabit- 
ants. It hasgiven birth tothe author of 
“Polyanthea,” “Brookiana,” “Beau- 
ties of Burke,” “Wandering Islander,’ 
and “The Irish Valet, orthe Whimsical 
Adventures of Paddy O’Halloran.” 
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Mr. C. H. Wilson, son of a clergyman 
of that locality, received his education 
at Trinity College, and afterwards was 
entered at the Middle Temple. He 
neglected his legal studies for the un- 
certain profession of letters, contrib. 
uted to gazetteers and periodicals, wag 
as improvident as his countryman, 
Oliver, and died with a shilling in his 
possession. He is represented as pos- 
sessed of great powers of memory, a 
talent for repartee, and a strong re- 
lish for social enjoyment. Some friend 
published the “Irish Valet,” in 1811 
after his death, wrote a biographi 

reface, and dedicated it to Earl 

foira,a nobleman who seems to have 
enjoyed a monopoly of dedications 
during his career. 

Paddy O’Halloran goes to try his 
fortune in England, is enabled to ren- 
der some services to a young lady who 
happens to be crossing the water at 
the same time in the same vessel 
falls desperately in love with her, and 
after serving some score of masters, 
finds means of persuading her to be 
his wife. Her aunt is inexorable, and 
will not assist the imprudent pair; 
but they are relieved by the ordinary 
“ Deus ex machina” of the old no- 
velists—a lottery ticket. The book 
is full of whimsical adventures, puns, 
smart dialogues, and satirical remarks 
on the follies and vices of the day; 
but the author did not possess the 
genuine vis comica, nor the power of 
interesting his readers. 

“Corfe Castle” and “ Eva,” the 
latter a historic romance of the days 
of Strongbow, may have fallen under 
the eyes of some of our readers in the 
days of their wild oats. The ruftian, 
MacMurrogh, is quite a sentimental 
hero; O’Ruare, a libidinous old 
wretch, whom Dervorgalla did quite 
right to abandon, and all Irish annal- 
ists are quite out in their estimation 
of the men of the Invasion. These 
romances were written by Miss Milli- 
ken, of Cork, sister of the talented 
laureate of “The Groves of Blarney.” 
Mrs. Mary Boddington, née Comer- 
ford, also native of the “Beautiful 
City,” wrote the “Gossips’ Week.” 
Miss Chetwode, an intimate friend of 
the Russian princess, Daschkoff, and 
authoress of “Bluestocking Hall,” 
“Snugborough,” and other novels, 
claims Cork for her birthplace; as 
well as James Sheridan Knowles, 
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author of “George Lovel” and “For- 
tescue,” and so many delightful dra- 
mas. Is man ever to be content, even 
when his dearest wishes are gratified ? 
and whether will that object be at- 
tainel under the sway of the great 
polygamist, Brigham, in the ecclesia 
where the “Essays and Reviews” 
will supply the place of the Book of 
Common Prayer, or in the far-looming 
future Church to be founded by the 
ghost of the Chevalier Bunsen? 

Poor Mat Gregory Lewis acquired 
at an early period of his life a very 
undesirable reputation. He wrote one 
of the worst books in the English or 
any language, without being seem- 
ingly aware of having done any thin 
wrong, and felt very much csealhed 
when he found he had thereby incur- 
red the displeasure of his father and 
of all reflecting Christians. All the 
time his own conduct is said to have 
been irreproachable. If we were to 
distinguish prose fictions by the names 
given to dramatic performances, all 
Lewis’s novels would come under the 
class, melodrama. In this we do not 
mean to disparage that exciting section 
of literature. Commend us to the 
good stirring piece of the Miller and 
vis Men any evening, rather than a 
dull, woful tragedy! The still living 
play-goers of 1809 recal with sad 
pleasure the production of Rugantino 
in the old Theatre of Peter-street, Mr. 
Henry Johnstone presenting the pa- 
triotic Bravo. Twenty years later he 
appeared in the same character in 
Hawkins’-street, when he was suffi- 
ciently portly, and would hardly be 
recognised by his portrait in Walker's 
Hibernian Magazine of 1808 or 9, 
as me chivalrous O'Donoghue of the 

es. 

The recollections of the drama have 
led us aside from the original story 
which the author professed to have 
adapted from the German. Of a nu- 
merous class of readers of the period, 
(1805 et ctrca), those who were not in 
search of the terrible, kept a look 
out for the lascivico-horrible. The 
Germans were supposed proficients in 
furnishing the article; so if a native 
had been busy with an original pro- 
duction of the kind, he sent it forth 
as a translation from the High Dutch. 
In our own times we witness a pro- 
cess the reverse of this. 

Auguste Maquet, the author of the 
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most successful of Dumas’s romances, 
wrote a drama of which these were 
the edifying ingredients. A brave, 
good-hearted caleedl, going to the 
wars, marries a young lady merely to 
secure herself and family from ruin, 
and starts ou his expedition five mi- 
nutes after the ceremony. Just as he 
has passed the gates, the officer to 
whom she had been betrothed, and 
who ought to have been dead, returns. 
O misery! Confident in their mutual 
virtue, they spend longer time together 
than is exactly expedient, till the 
lover, stung with remorse, flies to a 
beleaguered city in Flanders, and is 
blown from a mine some score of 
perches into the air. The husband 
returns, finds a furnished cradle in his 
grateful, but frail wife’s apartment ; 
and the end of the world would ar- 
rive but for her devoted sister, who 
attributes the presence of the terrible 
bit of furniture to a piece of indiscre- 
tion on her own part. All is now 
prosperous except with the poor lady 
of the “white lie ;” but the Slowh-on 
hero returnsand the betrayed husband 
finds out the truth. What’s to be 
done? Why, what can be done by 
the noble-minded colonel but forgive 
guilty wife, and marry her to worth- 
Tess lover, and resign himself to the 
discomforts of celibacy ! 

An English writer of talent admires 
the plot of this edifying drama, softens 
down some situations, and publishes 
it in the shape of a novel, without 
acknowledging his obligations to 
Maquet, or any Gaul of woman born. 
Had he flourished in the days when 
young ladies wept away their eyes 
over “Werter,” he would have man- 
fully translated the “Chateau de 
Grantier,” and given the author such 
honour as his hot-house production so 
richly merited. But to return to the 
“ Bravo,” 

All this time the poor, famished 
stranger, the Bravo Abellino, is trem- 
bling with cold and hunger on the 
edge of the great Canal in Venice. He 
gets an opportunity of saving a noble- 
man from the poignard of # ruffian, 
asks for relief from the rescued man, 
is scornfully refused, is brought by the 
baffled bravo to the den of his asso- 
ciates, and consents to share their 
fortune. The description of the man 
and his reception furnishes a fair 
specimen of the fee-faw-fum style of 
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the book. He has just appeased his 
terrible hunger. 


“Picture to yourself a stout young 
fellow, with well-formed limbs, and the 
most horrible countenance that ever was 
invented by a caricaturist, or that Mil- 
ton could have adapted to the ugliest of 
his ‘fallen angels. Black and shining, 
long and straight, his hair flew wildly 
about his brown neck and yellow face. 
His mouth was so wide, that his gums 
and discoloured teeth were visible, and 
a kind of convulsive twist, which scarcely 
ever was at rest, had formed its expres- 
sion into an eternal grin. His eye (for 
he had but one) was sunk deep into his 
head, and little more than the white of 
it was visible, and even that little was 
overshadowed by the protrusion of his 
dark and bushy eyebrow. In the union 
of his features were found collected in 
one hideous asseinblage all the most 
coarse and uncouth traits which ever had 
been exhibited singly in wooden cuts ; 
and the observer was left in doubt whe- 
ther this repulsive physiognomy exprest 
(sic.) stupidity of intellect or malicious- 
ness of heart, or whether it implied both 
of them together. 

***Now then, I am satisfied, roared 
Abellino, and dashed the still full goblet 
upon the ground. ‘Speak! what would 
you know of me? Iam ready to give 
you answers.’ ‘The first thing neces- 
sary,’ replied Mateo (their chief), ‘is to 
give us a proof of your strength; for 
this is of material importance in our 
undertakings. Are you guod at wrest- 
ling?’ ‘I know not; try me.’ 

*«« Cinthia, remove the table. Now 
then, Abellino, which of us will you 
undertake?’ ‘Which of you?’ cried 
Abellino; ‘all of you together, and 
half a dozen more of such pitiful scoun- 
drels.’ And he sprang from his seat, 
threw his sword on the table, and mea- 
sured the strength of his antagonists 
with his single e,e. The banditti burst 
into a loud nt of laughter. 

*** Now then,’ cried Abellino fiercely ; 
‘now then, for the trial. Why come 
you not on?’ ‘ Fellow,’ replied Mateo, 
‘try first what you can do with me 
alone, and learn what sort of men you 
have to manage. Think you we are 
marrowless boys or delicate signors :’ 
Abellino answered him by a scornful 
laugh; Mateo became furious; his com- 
panions shouted loud, and clapped their 
hands. 

** *To business,’ said Abellino; ‘I am 
now in a right humour for sport: look to 
yourselves, my lads;’ and in the same 
instant he collected his forces together, 
threw the gigantic Mateo over his head 
as if he had been an intant, knocked 
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Struzza down on the right hand, and 
Pietrino on the left, tumbled Tomaso to 
the end of the room, heels over head, 
and stretched Baluzzo without anima- 
tion on the neighbouring benches. ‘Three 
minutes elapsed ere the subdued bravos 
could recover themselves. Loud shouted 
Abellino, while the astonished Cinthia 
gazel and trembled at the terrible ex. 
hibition. At length Mateo cried out 
with an oath, rubbing his battered 
joints, ‘the fellow is our master. Cinthia, 
take care to give him our best chamber.’” 


The Doge’s niece, the fair Rosa- 
bella, is engaged to be wedded to 
Count Monaldeschi, but she would 
prefer the gallant young Flodoardo, a 
young stranger lately arrived and in 
great favour with a brave old senator. 
A rejected suitor and some profligate 
young noblemen form a second Cati- 

ine conspiracy to assassinate the 
niece of the Doge, the Doge himself 
and his faithful councillors, and Abel- 
lino is hired to remove these last. He 
slays Mateo in an attempt made on 
the life of the Lady Rosabella; Mo- 
naldeschi is found dead, with a scroll 
signed ABELLINO attached to the 
poignard; the loyal councillors are 
removed, and even the Doge is visited 
in his private a partments by the ter- 
rible bandit. F lodoardo is promised 
the hand of the lady if he can secure 
the bravo; so he engages to deliver 
him on a certain day in the great 
Hall of the Palace. On the same day 
the conspirators, at Abellino’s sugges- 
tion, throng the hall to secure the 
Doge, while their partisans, at a cer- 
ay signal, will seize on the arsenal, 
wc. 

Those who have witnessed on the 
stage the concluding scene, will agree 
that the situation can hardly be sur- 
passed for absorbing interest. 

The story, with the exception of a 
few coarse and profane passages, is 
harmless enough. The author, son 
of the Deputy Secretary at War, was 
born 9th July, 1775. He spent part 
of his youth in Germany, and im- 
bibed some of the worst qualities of 
the writers of that nation. On the 
death of his father he succeeded to 
considerable property in the West 
Indies, and was much liked by his 
dependents. He died on a return 
voyage, May 14th, 1818. His too no- 
torious romance appeared in 1798 ; 
“Tales of Wonder,’ 1801; “The 
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Bravo,” 1804; “Rugantino,” the dra- 
ma founded on it, 1805; “Feudal 
Tyrants,” 1806; “Tales of Terror 
and Romantic Tales,” 1808, and twelve 
dramas, from 1797 to 1812. The 
most noted of these are the Castle 
Spectre, 1798; Adelgitha, 1806; One 
o’Clock, or the Knight and the Wood 
Demon, 1811; and Zimour the Tar- 
tar, 1812. He has left us the “Journal 
of a West India Planter,” and his 
memoirs have been written by Mrs. 
Cornwell Baron Wilson. 

We abstain, on system, from giving 
the skeleton outlines of those novels 
to which we wish to direct our read- 
ers’ attention, as it virtually defeats 
a writer’s dearest objects when the 
reader obtains premature knowledge 
of the plot. However, as we do not 
look on the perusal of the Rev. Charles 
Maturin’s romances as a healthy oc- 
cupation for the mind, we shall depart 
from our general practice in taking 
notice of his “Women, or Pour et 
Contre.” 

Young Charles de Courcy, a youth 
of eighteen, coming up to Dublin to 
enter on college lite, has the good for- 
tune to rescue a young lady of fifteen 
from certain minions who are convey- 
ing her off at the instigation of a 
dreadful beggar and maniac, beside 
whom Meg Merrilies was a comely 
middle-aged woman. After some 
trouble, and a smart fever, he is al- 
lowed to visit at her uncle’s, but the 
family and their connexions are of the 
extra-dissenting body. Nothing is 
spoken or thought of but election and 
the reverse, and poor De Courcy, who 
is irrecoverably in love with the an- 
gelic Eva Wentworth, can scarcely 
get opportunity of saying a word to 
her, tender or commonplace. So what 
might hardly be expected from an 
alumnus T.C.D., six feet high, he takes 
to his bed, and would never have 
risen therefrom, had not his friend, 
Montgomery, and his guardian, made 
a descent on the Puritan family in 
Dominick-street, and obtained his 
freedom of the house. But the youth 
of the parties puts immediate mar- 
riage out of the question ; and though 
the amiable and sincerely-pious Eva 
dearly loves her betrothed, she is far 
from letting the depth of her affection 
become evident, and he cannot take 
kindly to the eternal tea-meetings and 
dinners where nothing is discussed 
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but points of doctrine, and where he 
cannot speak on any subject of art, 
or literature, or love, to Eva. 

Just then a paragon of beauty, and 
musical and dramatic genius, appear- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, Crow-street, 
and took Dublin and the too suscep- 
tible heart of our hero by storm, but 
was, in her own turn, captivated and 
enslaved by the dark-haired youth of 
eighteen! Visits, conversaziones, and 
pleasure excursions to Wicklow en- 
sue, but Zaira finding her hero be- 
trothed, submits to destiny, and will 
be satisfied by that kind of friendship 
to which Plato’s name, without Plato’s 
consent, has been given. Though a 
stage-singing woman, she is rich, a 
decent-living Christian, and of irre- 
proachable morals ; and beginning to 
suspect that a longer stay in Dublin 
would not tend to good, she prepares 
for departure. De Courcy comes to 
say farewell; but after he and she 
have said it till they scarcely know 
the meaning of the word, he will not 
let her depart without taking him 
along with her as her future husband. 
The mad beggar has twice or thrice 
crossed their paths, and scared them, 
and to his despairmg self-accusing 
note to poor Eva, she returns an an- 
swer replete with piety, resignation, 
and affection, which will act as coals 
of fire on his head for many a day. 

Zaira will not consent to be his wife 
till they have spent a year visiting the 
great cities of Europe. They resort 
to Paris in 1814, where all the great 
veople of Europe are then collected. 

he Herculean handsome Jeune Ir- 
landais captivates all Paris, and espe- 
cially a certain beautiful, cold-hearted 
Mile. Eulalie, and he begins to be 
disgusted at being considered a pro- 
tegé of the great actress, and to feel 
the barbs of remorse tearing his heart 
more and more for his desertion of the 
angelic Eva. At last, hearing from 
an acquaintance that Zaira had been 
a married woman, and that her visit 
to Ireland had been with intent to 
recover her child, and receiving a ter- 
rible letter from his guardian with 
news of Eva’s being dangerously ill, 
he returns to Dublin without leave 
obtained or asked from Zaira. Blam- 
able as the poor actress is, no one can 
help feeling the deepest sympathy for 
her when thus forsaken. She has 
only a slight hold on Christian faith, 
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and hope, and love, and in her misery 
she is exposed to the selfish and wily 
designs of Mons. Car@onneau, a ran 

unbeliever. She seeks for strength 
and consolation in Christian practices; 
but her mind is unhinged, and she de- 
termines on suicide. This part of the 
story, giving so much space to the 
Atheist’s plausible theories, founded 
on the prevalency of evil in the 
world, and to the diseased workings 
of the poor sufferer’s mind, is the 
most unhealthy portion of the book. 
Zaira is at last deterred from self- 
destruction by a vision of Eva leaning 
on a resplendent cross, and beckoning 
to her, and she embarks for Ireland. 

Poor Eva goes through the ordinary 
stages of a rapid decline, strives to 
raise her affections from earth to hea- 
ven, and is nearly successful, when 
De Courcy, a mere shadow of what 
he was a twelvemonth since, throws 
himself at her feet. It is too late, 
however : she will not divide her lat- 
est hours between an earthly and a 
heavenly love. Zaira, on her return 
to Ireland, finds, to her terror and 
amazement, that the mad beggar is 
her mother, and at this point we learn 
the particulars of her early life. 

She was the illegitimate daughter 
of an atheistic gentleman in the West 
of Ireland, who separated her from 
her mother at an early age, for fear of 
her receiving Christian impressions. 
He took great pains in having her 
taught accomplishments, and she re- 
oe his care by privately marrying 
ier Italian tutor. On finding this out, 
he banished her from his house, and 
she gave birth toa female child in 
Dublin. Her selfish husband for- 
warded the babe to its grandfather, 
took his wife to Italy, made her adopt 
the musical drama as her profession, 
and from at first being looked on as 
a drudgery, it became a passion with 
her. Her task-master died at last, ac- 
quainting her before his death with 
what hehad done with theirdaughter; 
and her visit to Ireland had been with 
the objeet of finding her out. Alas! 
her wicked father had just been done 
to death by the hand of one of his 
own sons; and it was not till now that 
she learned how her child had been 
intrusted to Mrs. Wentworth, and 
that in all probability her weakness 
in listening to the vows of De Courcy 
was at the moment on the point of 
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conducting her long sought child to 
the tomb. 

All the particulars of the approach 
of death to the pure-minded, unworld- 
ly Eva, are dwelt on with melancholy 
pleasure by the writer. Just as her 
spitit has commenced its heavenward 
flight, her unfortunate mother arrives 
at her bedside, and for her there will 
henceforth be no comfort on earth. 

While the clergyman is reciting the 
burial office over the virgin’s coffin, 
her mother on one side, and her guilty 
lover on the other, are wrapped in si- 
lent misery, all heedless of each other's 
presence. Aiter spending twoor three 
hours by her grave, De Courcy, in the 
last stage of consumption, and with 
his soul tormented by remorse, resigns 
his spirit, and the hapless mother is 
left to endure a dreary existence. 

If it were not for the nature of the 
subjects selected by our author, we 
are convinced that his works would 
be generally popular at this day. In 
morbid analysis of the soul’s faculties, 
in vigour of description, in profound 
thought, and intruthful delineation of 
character, lie can scarcely be surpassed. 
Then he carefully arranged his design, 
and always had in petto a surprise for 
the reader in the end of the third vo- 
lume. In the story reviewed, how- 
ever, the hero, notwithstanding his 
height, and acquirements, and personal 
qualities, is altogether a contemptible 
character; and in the “Wild Irish 
Boy,” the writer was so full of Lady 
Delacour (Miss Edgeworth’s Lady 
Delacour), that a fair charge of pla- 
giarism may be lodged against the 
syren of that work. Only for a cer- 
tain morbid thread that pervaded the 
mental texture of the spirits of Ma- 
turin and Banim, they would have 
os fictions not inferior to the 

Waverley series. 

The Rev. Charles Maturin, as prob- 
ably most of our readers already know, 
belonged to Saint Peter’s Church, in 
this city, for several years. His death 
took place in 1825. “Women, or 
Pour et Contre,” was published in 
1818. The“ Milesian Chief,” ‘“ Mon- 
torio, or the Fatal Revenge,” “The 
Wild Irish Boy,” and “Melmoth,” 
had appeared in succession since 1811. 
The “Albigenses” was his last pub- 
lished romance. He also left “The 
Universe,” a poem, a volume of Ser- 
mons, “Bertram,” and one or two 
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other tragedies. A criticism on “Mon- 
torio,” will be found in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Miscellaneous Works. Scott 


was a great admirer of Maturin’s 
genius : he superintended the publica- 
tion of his posthumous volume of 
sermons. 


We were meditating on the length, 
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the form, the substance, and the moral 
of our winding up to this article, when 
the inopportune appearance of the 
sable messenger of the printer’s in- 
ferno nipped the project in the bud, 
lightening ourselves of some trouble, 
and probably our readers of some an- 
noyance. 


THE STRONGHOLDS OF SYRIA. 


Ir has often struck me as being a 
singular circumstance, that during all 
the sieges Syria has undergone at 
various periods, no one has ever at- 
tempted to fortify Mount Carmel. 
During my frequent sojournings on 
the summit of this delightful sanato- 
rium, I have explored the hill from 
the abrupt declivity which terminates 
in the Mediterranean, all round by the 
Kiafia side, and down to that ancient 
river, the brook Kishon, and thence 
to the plains of Sharon—once famous 
for its roses, but now teeming only 
with thistles and briars. The result 
in my mind has been—although I 
have net the honour of holding -a 
commission in Her Majesty’s Engi- 
neers or Artillery—that Carmel under 
proper supervision and skilful work- 
men could be rendered a second Gib- 
raltar, impregnable alike from sea or 
land ; commanding, also, a far greater 
range for the free action of its guns— 
overlooking from its elevated position 
the whole of the intervening country 
between Jaffa on one side, Tyre and 
Sidon on the other, and behind it the 
land of Canaan. Well mounted with 
Armstrong guns, the signal-man on 
the look-out, might, like the prophet’s 
servant of old, spy out a cloud not 
bigger than his hand, far away on the 
ocean's horizon. That cloud might 
possibly develop itself as smoke from 
the funnels of a fleet of La Gloires, 
followed perhaps by the “Twelve 
Apostles,” and other saints under Rus- 
sian flag; but before the smoke ex- 
panded much, a few Armstrong shells 
might be advantageously dropped in 
amongst them, with a hearty assu- 
rance of a warmer reception. Before 
the stoutest ship that ever swam the 
waters could approach within bom- 
barding distance, the well directed 
fire of these terrible batteries would 
assuredly sink it. Then again! 


what a mighty and towering wall of 
defence fortified Carmel would prove 
to St. Jean d’Acre, and what a splen- 
did bay of refuge the bay of Kiaffa 
would become, whilst that miserable 
and filthy town might leap into sud- 
den importance and opulence. Such in 
my opinion would be the advantages 
resulting from fortifying Carmel ; but 
as I said before, I am not a profes- 
sional engineer, and may be wrong in 
my notions and conclusions. Still 
the hint, meagre as it is, might not 
be entirely thrown away, should the 
threatening clouds of warfare burst 
over Europe. 

The only canons I ever encountered 
onthe summits of Mount Carmel, were 
canons of the church (if I may call 
the Carmelite monks such), and they 
were canons of the most harmless 
material, well primed and loaded 
with genuine hospitality, and often- 
times exploding into hearty, generous 
laughter at their own or some guest’s 
anecdotes. Peaceful and pleasant are 
my recollections of that holy sanc- 
tuary in baldheaded Carmel. No 
grutt Nabals there now-a-days, to 
deny hungering Davids the staff of 
life. No fierce bears or baldheaded 
seers to bring down destruction upon 
a mocking multitude of children. 
But there are still plenty of pious old 
dames, who, like Nabal’s wife, ride 
upon their asses up and down Car- 
mel’s side, always, too, upon errands 
of charity and good-will. 

He was a wonderful man, a 
ding, scheming, determined, and un- 
daunted old fellow, that astute 
monk, the brother Francesco, who 
undertook and aceomplished the re- 
suscitation of the present magnifi- 
cent hospice from the ashes to which 
the previous one had been reduced by 
the descendants of Islam. A true 
apostle that, with only staff in hand, 
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and making Elijah’s cave (or what is 
pointed out as such), a central pivot 
upon which all his actions revolved ; 
who plodded on day after day, up 
hills, through valleys, over plains, in 
burning heat, rain, hail, or snow, 
planning and calculating as he passed 
from village to village, his gigantic 
scheme—a problem most difficult 
of solution—for building a convent 
which was to cost some millions of 
francs; and to commence which he 
had not a single sou at his command, 
or the promise or prospect of assist- 
ance from any quarter. In the soli- 
tude and silence that reigned around 
him on the desolate summit of Mount 
Carmel, that persevering old man, 
well educated and naturally a genius, 
scientifically surveyed and measured 
the surface and the surrounding hill- 
country near Carmel. Carefully in 
his note-book he jotted down the 
requisite depth and circumference for 
the convent foundations. With the 
minutest precision he calculated to a 
fraction the cost of labour and ma- 
terial, the subsequent outlay for de- 
corating and furnishing, and the pro- 
bable cost for the maintenance of the 
convent. If he had been surveyor- 
general and engineer-in-chief to the 
mightiest potentate in the universe, he 
could not have been more precise or 
careful—more methodic or neat in his 
clearly-written memoranda. And then, 
to refresh his strength and courage, 
and as a spur to his perseverance, 
in a very business-like manner, and 
one that would do credit to many a 
skilled architect, Padre Francesco 
drew out on a wide sheet of drawing- 
paper the ground-plan of his proposed 
convent, illustrating the corners and 
centres of the border with coloured 
facades of the hospice, as it was to 
appear when completed. This ac- 
complished, more than half the battle 
seemed won. He could feel nothing 
in his pockets but a rosary and cross, 
and a bit of stale bread, destined for 
his midday lunch. But his heart 
leaped with joy, and his mind realized 
millions, as, watched by no human 
eye, with his own hands he marked 
out the future foundations with pegs 
of wood, and a ball of twine, and there 
solemnly and in the fulness of faith, 
laid the first foundation stone which 
he had cut out and shaped from a 
portion of Elijah’s cave. A man of 
mighty faith, this old priest, who 
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subsisted one day upon the coarse 
fare that the charity of the poorest 
fellah could contribute, and the next, 

erhaps, was the guest of some opu- 
ent merchant or banker. From each 
and every one of his entertainers, he 
levied their mite of charity—osten- 
sibly for his personal wants, in reality 
for the furtherance of that cherished 
scheme, the revelation of which, how- 
ever, at that time of day, would have 
led people to suppose him of unsound 
mind, and labouring under some 
wild hallucination, thus debarring 
him from profiting by the only reli- 
able source, meagre and uncertain as 
that was, of eventually amassing the 
funds requisite for the realization of 
the dream of his life. Thus he 
traversed, and always on foot, the 
length and breadth of the Holy Land 
and Syria, accumulating as he went 
along, until the sources of Eastern 
charity were drained ; when, finding 
he had amassed a sufficiency to com- 
mence work in downright earnest, he 
returned to his cave on Carmel’s top, 
and there ruminated on the best step 
next to be taken. 

In his travels, Padre Francesco had 
observed the ruins of an old flour-mill 
which had long since crumbled away, 
and which occupied a most eligible 
site, being situated in the very centre 
of a vast plain, thickly dotted with 
villages, that were occupied by pea- 
sants, mostly growers of a great variety 
of cereals, that found a ready market 
in the export trade, then carried on 
from Acre, and other seaport towns 
along the coast. The fellahs inhabit- 
ing these were put to great inconve- 
nience, expense, and loss of time by 
being compelled to carry their wheat 
and barley some days’ journey, for the 
purpose of having it ground into flour 
for family consumption ; for although 
the old and traditionary grind-stones 
—the two women grinding at a mill— 
are still tangible facts, and ocular 
demonstrations of the truth of the 
“Old Book” and its prophecies, they 
are not adequate to the supply re- 
quisite for families, every available 
member of which have hard manual 
Jabour imposed upon them from dawn 
of day until nightfall, literally that 
they may have bread and live, for 
it is little else they ever hope for or 
enjoy. Upon this mill, toa great ex- 
tent, the old monk founded his faith, 
and built up his hope—a scheme 
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almost as wild and hallucinary as his 
plan about the convent, still, des- 
tined to be realized ; and assuredly, if 
anything can be offered as a stimu- 
lant to unaided and determined reso- 
lution, there is a moral to be drawn 
from the life of this indefatigable 
man—a prastically illustrated pre- 
cept, that with health and God’s 
blessing nothing is impossible, ex- 
cepting always as Hook facetiously 
observed, gunpowder ashes ; andeven 
that secret in these days of universal 
adulterations may not be unknown 
to contractors to the Ordnance De- 
partment. The main obstacle in 
carrying out his plan, the want of 
funds, had been partially removed, 
but there still existed an appar- 
ently insurmountable barrier in the 
fact, that no person otherwise than a 
Turk or an Ottoman ryah could be- 
come the proprietor of land in the 
Turkish Empire. Like most Roman 
Catholic priests of the better class, 
Padre Francesco wascunning in medi- 
cine. He hadample time and oppor- 
tunity for the practice of this science, 
where, at the best of seasons, fevers 
were prevalent ; and fortunate for him 
was it that he possessed this skill in 
drugs. No less a personage than the 
lord of the manor—a gray-bearded 
and. fanatical old Turk—was sick 
nigh unto death, and sent messengers 
to summon this doctor to his aid. 
He went, and he cured, and the re- 
viving invalid, under a morbid sense 
of gratitude, promised great recom- 
pense. Nothing he could do could 
ever repay the Padre’s goodness : 
nothing, because, Wullah ! he was a 
uoee man, and had no gold to give. 
Yo gold! why the wretch was wal- 
lowing in wealth: but more dear to 
him, and decidedly less serviceable, 
was his untold gold than the life- 
blood that flowed through his veins. 
Padre Francesco knew this, and the 
moment was propitious; he might 
bait a sprat tocatch asalmon. Dis- 
avowing any gratitude towards 
himself, he directed the sick man’s 
thoughts to a better channel for the 
development of his professed benevo- 
lence—the mill: a small outlay, a 
certain and sure revenue. He would 
undertake all the working part, and 
half the original outlay, provided the 
effendi supplied the necessary work- 
men from his serfs in the surrounding 
villages; provided further, that he 
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would establish a private dewar or 
monopoly of his own, by constructin 

a frontier custom-house. upon ail 
ground cereals imported. With the 
facilities offered to this aya in his 
domains of being absolute in every 
wish, such a monopoly was easily 
accomplished : it gratified his every 
sense. Ostensibly he was conferring 
a charitable boon upon the people: 
intrinsically he was adding to his 
hoarded wealth, and he could lavish 
his gifts by appointing certain sheiks 
divaneers on the outskirts of his dis- 
trict. So the ukase went forth, 
and the mill was rebuilt ; the aque- 
duct re-opened; with power of sail 
and water much corn was ground ;— 
and Abdullah Effendi, who, in his 
secret heart, cursed every giaour, as 
one day destined to be the cause 
of the overthrow of his faith, posi- 
tively by this act cemented the whole 
fabric to the foundation stone of the 
convent in Mount Carmel laid by 


‘the good monk in earnest and un- 


swerving faith. 
But before it attained its present 
gigantic proportions, Padre Francesco 


was — to have recourse to 


other and more adequate means of 
supply. He travelled over Europe, 
and the simple, truthful detail of his 
wants and difticulties—-what he had 
accomplished, and what remained to 
be done—earned well merited and 
not misplaced sympathy. He illus- 
trated that great and truthful axiom, 
that God helps those that help them- 
selves. Thus arose that magnificent 
hospice, open alike to Jew and Gen- 
tile: a striking monument of what 
man can accomplish when he sets his 
shoulders with a will to the wheel, 
and finds no need, like the fabulous 
carter, for calling ee to his assist- 
ance. Here are welcomed all classes 
and all creeds with a genuine unos- 
tentatious hospitality. If you were 
my lord, and the brother that waits 
upon your every want, the “boots ” 
or the approved waiter, you could 
not be better served. If you are an 
epicure of daintiest appetite, and 
Simpsons, in the Strand, falls short in 
the supply of tasty viands! Go to 
Mount Carmel and feast upon their 
well-dished ragouts, and when you 
leave be more generous than the 
person whose autograph figures so 
distinctly in the album kept by the 
brethren, and who subscribes his 
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name to this testimony—“ Excellent 
food for the body, but none for the 
soul!” 

And now if you wish to form an 
opinion, with regard to the capabili- 
ties of this great Christian stronghold, 
as regards its resources, come with 
me. If Carmel is not a stronghold in 
a military point of view, it is an effi- 
cient one in every other sense of the 
word. From Abram’s hospitable tent, 
where the messengers of woe to Sodom 
halted, and were unconsciously regaled 
-—from that far distant epoch down to 
the present day of magnificent hotels 
and roadside auberges, there is nothing 
to surpass, and few toequal this fabric. 
The commissariat department is fault- 
less ; the medical staff is efficient ; and 
in health or ailing it seems to stand 
forth palpably against the hot sky of 
a Syrian summer, most invitingly too, 
asa hospice unrivalled in the world— 
apoint, offensive and defensive, which 
nature offers to such as are wise 
enough to profit by the gift. And in 
these days of stormy inquietude, why 
shouid not England, with her foster- 
ing care for India, think over the high- 
ways and byeways by which, under 
any emergency, uninterrupted com- 
munication could be effected ? 

Pass we on to the next stronghold 
of Syria, the pass of the Beilan moun- 
tains. One different in every respect 
to the first,and approachable froin the 
seaside only through the pestilential 
marshes of Scanderoon, constituting 
in themselves a powerful and loath- 
some barrier. Over Beilan and its 
difficult defiles Darius is said to have 
carried his immense army, although 
every approach is intensely difficult, 
extending over an almost inaccessible 
mountain range, and surrounded by 
arid and unwholesome plains. On 
the highest summit are natural gates, 
a formidable obstruction to the egress 
or ingress of foes from either side, and 
produced evidently by some great 
convulsion of nature during one of 
those terrible earthquakes that are 
a periodical calamity in these lati- 
tudes. This spot commands every 
requisite to satisfy the most keen in- 
spection of engineering talent, and 
here could be constructed a most for- 
midable and impregnable fortress. 
Approach it from which side you will, 
the precipices and defiles are most 
difficult. No vessel could enter or 
jeave the fever-stricken harbour of 


Scanderoon without being exposed to 
a raking fire from this eminence, 
In the very centre of the defile is a 
vast chasm, evidently the result also 
of an earthquake; and on either 
side extending from the base right 
up to the summit, are the habita- 
tions of the Beilanites ; so consti ucted, 
that the roof of one house forms 
the terrace of the one immediately 
above it, and the whole looking like 
a gigantic flight of steps, up which 
one might almost expect to see an- 
other Goliath scrambling. Through 
the centre, for a distance of perhaps 
three miles, runs theSallons highway, 
surmounted by a perpendicular hill 
on one side, and terminating abrupt- 
ly in a hideous precipice on the other. 
Every house commands this road; 
from every loop-hole could be sus- 
tained such a fusilade as would ren- 
der the passage of any army an abso- 
lute impossibility. At the present 
day Beilan has nothing in the way of 
artificial defences, nor can trace be 
found of any having existed of yore. 
A multitude of torrents and streams 
gush and roar in every direction, 
and leap down the hill-sides with 
foaming fury, constituting down in 
those pleasant dells below, even 
upon the hottest day, a delicious 
atmosphere of their own; where 
many a pleasant hour have I wiled 
away, popping off Beciofigos, small, 
but well-conditioned as an alderman. 
Thither also resorted a certain Tity- 
rus to feed his goats. His infidel 
name was Achmet, and his pipe was 
abominable and loathsome. His mu- 
sical powers, however, could be easily 
shut up by the outlay of half a piastre 
per diem. A right good sanctuar 

and a stronghold against fever is Bei- 
lan in the summer ; a refuge for the 
wretched fever-stricken of the plains. 
How often have I positively been held 
on to my horse, so weak and rickety 
that every joint seemed to rattle, and 
nerve and muscle were almost palsied 
by perpetual agues and doses of qui- 
nine. How often have I, as it were, 
wakened up to life again, as the 
blessed fresh and wholesome moun- 
tain air swept down those gorges, and 
over our fevered frames, and, like a 
bird, the whole system seemed to float 
upon the breeze, higher and higher, 
purer and purer, until, as the flight 
seemed to continue right away up to 
heaven, instead of to Hadji Yacob’s 
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house, you would not be very much 
astonished to find your whole system 
change, and yourself a comfortable 
light-hearted bubble floating upon 
eternity, and without any future care 
for butchers’ bills. Then the Hu- 
mums of Beilan were magnificent in- 
stitutions. I could back the old 
Humunijee, that operated daily upon 
myself, against any ostler you like vo 
produce, as far as rubbing down is 
concerned. That old man, who was 
ancient enough to represent Methuse- 
jah at any suburban theatre, had a 
beard unrivalled by the Old Man of 
the Sea. He had no family, no friends, 
no home, except the Humum. He 
slept there, and perspired there copi- 
ously, day and night, and yet, curious 
to say, he grew fat upon the operation, 
and was positively burly and sinewy 
—a fact which you very soon ascer- 
tained, when, after roaring at you like 
an insane gorilla, he got you into a 
right position, and got his knuckles 
to bear upon your ribs. The horse- 
hair gloves of this terrific old fellow 
used to bring sparks out of your flesh, 
and tears out of your eyes; but he 
sent you forth a giant in strength, and 
with the gratifying knowledge that if 
you were unhappily not a godly man, 
you were certainly a most cleanly one. 
Such is Beilan, a pleasant resort, in 
every sense, as a sanatorium. 

Very different, and far more agree- 
able, are my souvenirs of that wonder- 
ful stronghold of Kulek Boghas, in 
Asia Minor. On approaching it from 
the plainsof Tarsous and Adema there 
is nothing to impress one with any 
idea of its overwhelming grandness 
and colossal features. From Alexan- 
der the Great’s little waterfall, where 
that victorious general bathed and 
caught a fever, the issue of which was, 
fortunately for himself, not fatal 
(which is more than can be said of the 
fate of more modern travellers, who 
have indulged in a dip in very hot 
weather, and received such a shock 
from the icy waters of the Cydnus, as 
almost invariably resulted in the 
worst shape of fever), the whole of the 
extensive plains appear to be one 
enormous field of capets—a_ fact 
which was probably suggestive to the 
travelled Irishman of that unfortunate 
anecdote about anchovies, which was 
only rectified when too late—and 
abounding in every species of game. 
Here and there are scattered flocks, 
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mostly of goats ; and in the more al- 
luvial plains the fine sight of those 
summer encampments of Arab steeds 
turned adrift here to pasture and shift 
for themselves, when the pasturage is 
rich and nourishing, and until the 
very great heats of June bring scorch- 
ing desolation and millions of venom- 
ous flies. The proprietors are mostly 
wealthy ayuns and Turkish nobles, 
fine old fellows, whose whole delight 
in life is coursing and hawking, and 
who take a plausible pride in their 
studs of magnificent horses. Passing 
over apparently unlimited plains, hot 
and thirsty withal, it was no small 
pleasure now and then to encounter 
one of those ancient wells, such, per- 
haps, as Jacob loved to drive his flock 
to towards midday, and there in the 
noontide heat meet a modern Rebecca 
drawing water for her goats, and 
charitably dispensing the same to 
tired wayfarers. The old crumbling 
fountains, some earnest old effendi’s 
goodwill offering to the faint and 
weary, these were sublime, aided by 
the shadow of pertinacious fig-trees 
and pomegranates that sprout up and 


flourish, cementing the old stone and 
mortar together with the tight grasp 
of their prodigiously strong roots. All 
these are a luxury that none ever ap- 
preciate save the woe-begone traveller 
who has whistled his cheeks hollow 
in the vain hopes of attracting a stray 


breeze. And here under the benign 
influence of Latachia tobacco—the 
veritable Abou Riab, and a cup of in- 
dispensable Mocha, we reclined and 
waited that soothing siesta which shuts 
out for a while the glare and heat of 
the hour and the unpleasant sight of 
hideous lizards stretching themselves 
out to dry on the well-baked banks, or 
literally smoking hot projections of 
rocks. 

As the cool sea-breeze swept over 
those vast plains, it awoke us. It 
awoke nature all around. Blood- 
suckers and lizards retired to their 
haunts in company with other un- 
seemly reptiles. We adjusted our 
boshia round our wide-awakes, and 
rode forth again into interminable 
plains to the music of the clattering 
of tin pots and frying-pans jolting to 
and fro on the back of the commis- 
sariat mule, which dignified animal 
carried also our bedding niaterial, and 

rched on the top of which, a presid- 
ing genius over the victual depaftment 
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was the Achebashi—the artiste de 
cuisine, who swore dreadful anathe- 
mas upon the mule’s grandfather as 
he rocked to and fro and bruised his 
shins grievously by continual contact 
with the saucepans. As the red sun 
sank upon the horizon and the clouds 
of night gathered around, we reached 
the khan at the entrance of the gorge, 
and there bivouacked for the night. 
It was not the realization of Eastern 
hospitality, this crazy old roadside 
inn. The windows had long since 
done service as fuel, as had also 
half of the door. The other half we 
took off its hinges and with it con- 
structed a temporary bedstead close 
to a roaring fire in the centre of the 
tumble-down old place. The floor was 
unpaved, damp, and unwholesome, 
and the central row of pillars that 


supported the mouldy old flat roof 


were portioned off by wooden bars, so 
as to accommodate the cattle of tra- 
vellers, a flock of goats that were 
travelling from Asia Minor to Syria, 
a donkey, and a cow, the property of 
the old man that vegetated here in 
a rank state of existence, solitary and 
bedless, and not much burdened with 
furniture of any description, and 


[The following is a sonnet of the late lamented Sir Thomas Wyse, written in Italy 
many years ago, with which we have been favoured by a friend. ] 


NAPOLEON. 


OCCASIONED BY THE TEARS OF * * * * * * * aT ROME. 


I DEEMED him one whose thoughts were inward set, 
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whose fowls perched over our heads, 
a by no means exhilarating adjunct to 
the discomforts of the place. Here, 
however, with steam-like punctuality, 
arrived Government Tartars, enve- 
loped in manifold cloaks and turbans; 
and one of these indefatigable men, 
who had ridden from Stamboul in 
something less than five days, was 
enjoying a week’s siesta after his fa- 
tigue. Thither also, deep in the night, 
came three ferocious-looking Arnouts, 
whose most terrible weapon was a 
wheezy old jambo, made out of a 
gourd, upon which they alternately 
strummed with unceasing persever- 
ance, accompanying their music with 
doleful love ditties, which positively 
seemed to enchant the old proprietor. 
Sleep was a mockery in such a place 
as this. A horse with a bad cold 
sneezed in a most startling manner ; 
the donkey would persist in braying, 
and the fowls on the perches cackled 
in amazement at these frequent inter- 
ruptions, till the old rooster, wearied 
out, fairly flapped his wings, and 
crowed in deafening defiance. Then 
through the shutterless windows came 
daylight, and we were happy to be 
upon the move again. 


Whose heart was motionless through strong desire, 
Who had no waters round the accursed fire, 
Whose punishment was being—massive heat ; 
Kehama like, who hoped unto his feet 
To drag the destinies of God, by strength 
Of human sacrifice, and almost, at length, 
Separate and second, ‘have his godlike seat, 
And stand an Idol on the altar-earth, 
Disdaining fellowship with all his kind— 
With all past glorious ones, drawing his birth 
As born from out himself, all undefined ;— 
Till in thy tears* I found he had a hearth, 
And in thy love he had a human mind ! 


* The tears referred to were those of Napoleon’s sister Pauline, Princess Borghese. 
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Magyar Superstitions and Ceremonies. 


MAGYAR SUPERSTITIONS AND CEREMONIES. 


I PASSED the early part of the year 
1847 in Vienna, being there during 
the Lent, except the last week. On 
some future occasion I may refer to 
this period, which subsequent events 
have invested with historic interest, 
but at present my reminiscences are 
of Hungary—Pesth, Buda, and the 
old ancestral Danube. It was mid- 
day when I entered the ancient capi- 
tal of the land of the Magyars, on the 
2ndof April,inthe year of grace above- 
named, and known to the nations of 
Christendom as Good-Friday. The 
atmosphere was clear and bright, and 
there was a light brisk wind, which 
occasionally raised the dust in eddies, 
whirling it off to one side of the 
street, and effectually veiling the 
houses for a few seconds, while it 
swept in through open doors, or sub- 
sided on the heads and shoulders of 
passers-by, or was caught by the up- 
per current of air, and hurried off to- 
wards the river. 

Seated in a high carriage, called 
the “Windischgratz,” somewhat re- 
sembling our own mail-phaetons, and 
which just then had a brief reign in 
Austria, where everything fashion- 
able was endorsed with the name of 
the Field-Marshal, the “Pacificator 
of Vienna,” I passed on through 
crowded thoroughfares, in which the 
panorama of life presented the most 
singular and picturesque contrasts. 
Through the centre rolled every de- 
scription of carriage and car, from 
the imposing old Hungarian coach, 
first invented in the town of Kotch, 
brilliant with paint and gilding, to 
the farmer’s capacious waggon, with 
its roof of snowy canvass shadowing 
the haggard, weather-stained, yet 
young wife; the group of rosy chil- 
dren, with the baby and its crib, and 
the huge baskets of provisions which 
must be blessed by the priest before 
setting them forth for the Easter 
feast ; while along the side-walks 
streamed a multitude of pedestrians 
in every conceivable bright costume 
(the predominating colours being yel- 
low, scarlet, white, and blue), who 
were encountered at every corner by 
vendors of rosaries and charms ; itin- 
erant minstrels, singing hymns to the 
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Virgin ; and fruiterers, from the 
farms of Prince Esterhazy, tempting 
those who had walked far, and were 
thirsty and weary, with bunches of 
fresh grapes. 

With but few exceptions, the shops 
were closed, while the churches were 
allopen and surrounded by eager mul- 
titudes, pressing round the doors, 
straining their heads, restless, squeez- 
ing, and yet without a chance of get 
ting inside. Mingled with the sup- 
pressed murmur of these anxious 
crowds, and the harsher sounds of 
the street traffic, was the rich, full 
music which came pouring out from 
the interior of the edifices into the 
beautiful sunlight, floating away to- 
wards the quays, where the sailors- 
those of them to whom had been left 
the charge of the vessels—were kneel 
ing on the decks before little crucifixes, 
or pictures of the Virgin suspended 
to the masts, having previously, in 
honour of the day, lowered their en- 
signs. Being raised above the crowd, 
I could see that the interior of every 
church was packed; there was no 
going in and out ason other occasions, 
and no movement, except a swaying 
to-and-fro of the faces which were all 
turned one way. I pitied the crowds 
outside, weary, yet waiting—the mu- 
sic, which I imagined would have 
soothed them, rolling away unheeded 
over their heads, while they in vain 
strained their senses to catch the 
voice of the priest, or a glimpse of his 
form, as he moved along the narrow 
temporary passages railed off all 
through the churches, in the melan- 
choly processions which comprise the 
chief portion of the day’s services. 

I stopped at the hotel known as 
the “Queen of England,” standing in 
a superb thoroughfare in the very 
centre of Pesth, though not many 
years previously its surroundings were 
on one side a marsh, and on the other 
mean streets and lanes, having been 
built in a suburb in the direction of 
Leopoldstadt. It is a large white 
mansion, more like a palace than a 
hotel, and in its internal arrangements 
almost equalling its outward promise. 
Being fatigued with my journey, | re- 
tired early that evening, but not to 

45 
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sleep. None of the inhabitants of 
Pesth ever sleep on the eve of Holy 
Saturday, and there is no possibility 
for strangers or travellers doing so. 
Until about twelve o’clock, however, 
there was comparative quiet, though 
crowds were passing and re-passing 
from the various churches, and hymns 
to the Virgin sweetly carrolled by 
light-hearted young men and maidens, 
mingled with the hum of voices and 
occasional bursts of laughter, reached 
my ear from every direction. Up from 
the balcony beneath my window, 
where some young people, to whom 
life was yet a vision floating near to 
heaven, were arranging amidst the 
pots of myrtle and roses splendid 
plants of wasilok and ruta-evergreens, 
symbolical of an approaching mar- 
riage; up from the dim, narrow lane 
at the rere of the grand hotel; up 
from distant courts and alleys; up 
from the river side, where the mellow 
voices of seamen blended in rich har- 
mony with woman’s clear treble; up 
from wherever two or three were ga- 
thered together rose the human voice, 
proclaiming the universal homage of 
the Virgin. 
Instantly, however, as the hour of 
twelve chimed from the towers, the 
bells of the numerous churches rung 
out with startling energy, filling al 
space, and swallowing up in their 
yclear, cheery, noisy harmony all other 
sounds. For a quarter of an hour it 
was thus proclaimed that the “last 
midnight Mass of the Lent was 
about to be celebrated, and that 
the holy eve of the festival of Easter 
had just commenced.” When the 
bells ceased there was a lull, or 
seemed to be, for a moment ; and 
then uprose the answering sounds 
of such joy as those merry peals had 
awakened, resembling—so [ thought— 
the roar of a multitude, bellowing 
from its great heart a tremendous 
“hurrah;” and, as] afterwards learned, 
[ was not far from the truth, the word 
used on the occasion, “esljem,” having 
the same signification—and by the 
way I do not know what that is—and 
being uttered so that the last syllable 
is made to run through a long cadence, 
thus — “ eslj-j-j-j-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-m.”’ 
When this demonstration of gladness 
had subsided there was nothing heard 
but the tramp, tramp of hurrying 
feet; and but for the din in the house, 
where magnificent preparations were 
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oing on, I might have slept for two 

ours—but then the Morena was out, 
meeting the congregations as they left 
the churches, and, of course, quiet 
was not to be thought of. 

My purpose is less to describe the 
scenery of Hungary, its vast forests, 
its trackless steppes, its legendary 
river, or its quaint old cities, than to 
delineate the social condition of the 
Magyars themselves, as far as I am 
myself acquainted with it. 

To me it appears that their domestic 
position, their habits, customs, and 
manners, which alone can convey a 
true picture of a people, are but very 
little known to us; and while innu- 
merable travellers have made us fami- 
liar with the scenery of Hungary, 
but few have led us into the homes 
of the Magyars, or shown us how 
faithfully and pertinaciously they have 
through ages clung to the customs, 
institutions, and language of their 
forefathers, thus preserving their in- 
dividuality and identity, though 
hemmed in and surrounded by races 
anxious for their extinction asa nation. 

No other people on earth introduce 
poetry and song into their daily life 
so much as the Hungarians; and it has 
been sofrom time immemorial, though 
very few fragments remain of the old 
ballads which we are told they sung 
to the cithera and pipe. A modern 
writer has observed that “when their 
idiom and their ballads are taken 
away, the Magyars will cease to exist;” 
and, no doubt, such was also the opi- 
nion of Joseph IL, when, determined 
on exterminating the nation, he ex- 
claimed, “Let the Magyar language 
perish.” Fortunately, however, for 
the doomed language, its proprietors 
interpreted the imperial mandate— 
“ Hungarians, regenerate your mother 
tongue,” and, accordingly, there 
poured from the press volumes of 
poetry, history, morality, philosophy, 
and the first Ma yar newspaper, J/ag- 
yar Hirmondo.” Over all the efforts 
made to suppress it, the language tri- 
umphed, the Emperor himself atford- 
ing the first instance of the complete- 
ness of the victory, by publishing a 
royal decree in the 7 cant and 
from that day to the present all laws 
and imperial orders have been so pro- 
mulgated. 

Thus did the Magyars escape be- 
coming a portion of the Austrian 
Empire, never regarding themselves 
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as such while they preserved their 
national idiom and customs. The 
tenacity with which they have ever 
held to these is a singular historical 
fact, which must be borne in mind 
when either witnessing or reading of 
in the nineteenth century customs 
and ceremonies-which take us back 
to the period when Isten was the ob- 
ject of their worshiys, and their poets 
and minstrels sang of the vampire and 
the evil-eye. After the introduction 
of Christianity many of the Pagan 
ceremonies were of course abolished ; 
but some lived on through every stage 
of the world’s social progress, and 
amongst them the “visits of the Mo- 
rena,” which I havealready alluded to. 

The Morena of the ancients was the 
goddess of death; while that of the 
present day hastwo distinct characters, 
being the herald of winter on New- 
Year’s Eve, and the personification of 
departed fasts, vigils, and other lenten 
austerities,on Holy Saturday. In the 
former character a peasant is made 
choice of, possessing the necessary 
qualifications of a huge frame anda 
gruff voice, and being dressed in fe- 
male apparel of a dull brown hue, and 
crowned with a heavy bonnet of ivy 
which almost conceals his face, he is 
led with mock solemnity through the 
towns and villages by young people, 
singing to the accompaniment of bag- 
pipes and koloes (of which there are 
several with each party), songs or bal- 
lads descriptive of the winter, of the 
snow-floods, and the torrents, which 
would surprise them in the darkness, 
while they slept; of the thunderbolt 
devouring its way through mountains, 
cleaving its path through the forest; 
of the lightnings, before which speed 
would be vain ; of the warring winds, 
to which men listen “too awed for 
speech.” The most reprehensible part 
of thismummery consists in thealmost 
universal practice of making the Mo- 
renathe terrorof children. Refractory 
little ones, to whom her visit on New- 
Year’s Eve has been held up as a dark 
threat, lose all hope and courage as 
the dread moment approaches; and 
it is not unusual to see a fine, bold, 
healthy boy, whose desperate efforts 
to conceal himself have been frus- 
trated, fall into fits when the dusky 
mortal with the huge ivy bonnet 
thrusts in his head and utters the cus- 
tomary meaningless yell. 

On Holy Saturday the Morena is 
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but an enormous rag-doll, made of 
rags and clothed in rags, a loathsome- 
looking thing, which, placed in a rude 
chair called a throne, the revellers 
bear on their shoulders through the 
town, just at the hour when the con- 
gregations are leaving the different 
churches. Songs and shouting ac- 
company this procession, which is 
meant to typify the dreary season of 
Lent, with its gloomy unwelcome pe- 
nances, and the starting afresh into 
the loved pleasures of feasting, music, 
and poetry. From the town the Mo- 
rena is carried off to the villages, where 
old and young join in singing the 
praises of Spring, until the hour ap- 
proaches when the priest may be ex- 
pected to visit the cottages and bless 
the food, when it is snatched by one 
of the young men, who, throwing it 
on his back, runs off, the others fol- 
lowing, to the nearest stream, into 
which it is thrown with a prayer that 
all troubles and cares may sink down 
deep with it, never again rising above 
the water. 

These superstitions and ceremonies 
no doubt appear to us very puerile 
and absurd, though we have amongst 
ourselves others little less so, in the 
Guy Fawkes of the English, and the 
Bride-oge of the Western Irish. Pro- 
testants, of whom there are many in 
Pesth, and indeed all through Hunga- 
ry, join the crowds which attend the 
Morena in her visit, the custom being 
simply regarded as a national, and not 
as a sectarian one. 

Thad been standing at the window, 
watching the rough, noisy, jocund 
multitude pass along the street, the 
hideous effigy swaying to-and-fro in 
its throne, when a voice, politely in- 
quiring if I wished to be present at 
the “ Easter blessings,” attracted my 
attention. I had, ona previous festi- 
val, in another land, assisted in pre- 
paring the tables for the household 
blessings; but then, that was in a 
private family, while this was the 
great establishment of the Hotel of 
the Queen of England. I knew I 
should see what to me, at least, would 
have the interest of novelty, and 
therefore gladly assented, following 
my young guide to the hall. As she 
moved before me with a quick light 
step, through passages which, since 
my arrival on the previous evening, 
had been Suseened aah evergreens, 
intermingled with delicate 
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flowers, I could not help admiring her 
neat, petit figure, set off by a wide 
- skirt, sufficiently short to show 

er ankles and pretty lilac boots, a 
snowy apron, and a scarlet embroi- 
dered jacket. 

The hall into which I was ushered 
presented a most singular appearance, 
combining the religious, the festive, 
and the mercantile characters. On 
one side of the door stood the host, 
with the immediate members of his 
family, and such of the guests as 
thought fit to be present ; on the other 
side stood the in and out-door domes- 
tics, whispering and laughing under 
their breath. At the opposite extre- 
mity of the room two youths, ruddy 
and handsome, clad in surplices of 
clear lawn, stood beside a small table 
covered with a white cloth, on which 
were a black crucifix and a figure of 
the Virgin partially concealed by a 
erape veil. Near this table, on the 
floor, was a large costly vase of Sevres 
china filled with water. One of the 


young men held before him, resting 
on the floor, a long-handled, highly 
ornamented flat brush ; the other held 
between both hands a silver dish piled 


with fine salt. Between the two ends 
of the room there were three rows of 
tables, one at either side, and one 
down the centre; all were covered 
with pure white damask cloths, and 
heaped with heterogeneous masses of 
every imaginable article of food and 
wearing apparel. On the centre of 
the middle table was one of those ef 
forts of a German cook’s genius—“ a 
mighty pyramid of almonds crusted 
o’er with sugar.” 

On the top was a figure with 
arms extended, representing the 
Saviour in the act of ascension. 
Around this were dishes of eggs, in- 
termingled with green leaves ; then 
a circle of turkeys; then hams and 
tongues; then palm branches; next 
sweetmeats; and last, a rich, heavy 
border of interwoven fiowers - and 
evergreens. On the side-tables were 
piles of dresses, new, and, I believe, 
old also; cribs of live fowls, the 
crowing and cackling from which sent 
the servants into intermittent fits of 
ill-repressed laughter; huge heaps of 
eee fruits, flowers, implements 
of husbandry, artists’ tools, bee-hives 
covered with crape tents, and I know 
not what besides. 

After a short time the priest en- 
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tered in full canonicals, followed by 
several boys robed in white. There 
was both love and reverence in the 
lowly salutation which greeted his 
entrance, and but for the inopportune 
challenges which at the moment pass- 
ed between the belligerents confined 
in the cribs, the scene would have 
been imposing. With one rapid glance 
around, the priest passed on to the 
front of the little table, where he 
knelt for a moment on one knee, and 
then facing the hall made the sign of 
the cross, every one present following 
the example. He was a tall, thin, 
shadowy looking man, with a voice 
singularly loud and clear for such an 
unsubstantial looking figure. Having 
made several movements in front of 
the table, performing skilfully these 
mysterious evolutions which exercise 
so subtle an influence over the minds 
of the multitude, he moved across to 
where stood the two youths beside 
the vase of Sevres china. Here he 
went through the act of crossing him- 
self, kneeling, turning several times, 
and then, while the youth holding the 
dish of salt knelt before him, he took 
up a handful, saying—*I conjure thee, 
oh! creature of salt, through the living 
God, through the true God, through 
God who by the prophet Elisha hath 
commanded thee to be thrown into 
the water”—(and here he threw the 
handful into the vase)—“that the 
sterility of the earth may be cured; 
that thou shouldst become an exor- 
cised salt, for the good of the faithful 
and all who enjoy thee; that thou 
shouldst tend to health of soul and 
body, and let all evil and ambush of 
devilish deceit fly from the place 
where thou art sprinkled ; and let 
every unclean spirit be exorcised by 
thee through Him who shall come to 


judge the quick and the dead. In 


the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
While repeating the last words he 
made the sign of the cross over the 
dish of salt, which the youth still 
held before him. Turning to the vase 
he then said, “I conjure thee, oh! 
creature of water, in the name of God 
the Almighty Father, of Jesus Christ 
our Lord, and through the power of 
the Holy Ghost, that thou become 
exorcised water, to drive away all 
power of our wicked enemy, and to 
destroy him with his wicked angels, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Amen.” Then pouring in the salt, in 
the form of a cross, he continued— 
“We pray thee, oh God, to bless this 
water, driving away through its power 
devils, sickness, uncleanness, pesti- 
lence and vapour, that no evil may 
come near the houses in which it shall 
be sprinkled.” - Then, once more 
making the sign of the cross above 
the vase, he said—“ Let this mixture 
of salt and water be perfect, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

A moment's pause followed, when 
taking in his hands the brush before 
mentioned, he dipped it lightly in the 
water, sending a shower of small rain 
all over the room. Many of those 
around me stretched forth their hands 
to meet the drops, and then making 
the sign of the cross on their fore- 
heads, they bowed their heads. This 
ceremony having been thrice repeated, 
the priest proceeded to bless the ta- 
bles, using prayers, as he passed on 
between them, not very dissimilar to 
those uttered in the blessing of the 
salt and water. 

At length the ceremony was con- 
cluded, and looking even more spec- 
tral than when he entered the hall, 
he disappeared with the host and 
hostess, every one else returning un- 
noticed to the places from whence 
they came. 

I afterwards learned that he had 
been conducted from the hall to a 
bridal chamber,where he went through 
the ceremony of blessing the couch, 
the mirror, and the four corners of 
the room. From religious forms such 
as these, the clergy on the Continent 
derive their chief source of income ; 
they, therefore, inculcate as a prin- 
ciple, that the priest must be sought 
as the medium of God’s blessing on 
every action and in every circumstance 
of life. Hence, the number of festi- 
vals, processions, and household cere- 
monies. 

In Hungary a bride is called “Eladé 
Leany,”’ the bought maiden, while 
the bridegroom is termed “ Vevvo 
Legeny,” the buying youth; and al- 
though the custom of actual matri- 
monial sales and purchases, which 
first gave occasion for these titles, no 
longer exists—disgracing human na- 
ture—yet are wives more in subjec- 
tion in Hungary, particularly those of 
the lower class, than in any other 
country in Europe. The Magyar 
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peasant evinces little or none of that 
noble, manly love for his wife which 
surrounds the domestic circle with 
enchantment. He is emphatically 
the master, perhaps a tyrant, capri- 
cious and delighting in homage ; while 
the woman submits to the austere 
rule with secret repinings, waiting on 
him with slavish fear, crushing down 
the pride of her womanhood, and only 
to her unconscious children breathing, 
or daring to breathe, her touching 
and affecting grief at her lonely lot— 
married, yet feeling her affections 
unreciprocated—quatting the cup of 
life’s sorrows, and yet meeting with 
neither tenderness nor pity. 

One of the popular Hungarian bal- 
lads on this subject (and it is from 
ballad literature we learn the true 
characteristics of any people) has been 
thus most simply, yet truthfully ren- 
dered :— 

‘Her labouring hands the meal must 
knead, 

Her busy toil must bake the bread; 

The priest may read his records o’er : 

The lord and master take the air: 

But there is nought but grievousgare 

And heavy labour for the poor. 


“ As from the rock the mad cascade 
Falls—so did I—a thoughtless maid— 
Wed—when it had been well to tarry, 
O, could 1 be unwed again, 

That man must be a man of men, 
Who should seduce the maid to marry.” 


The next day, Easter Sunday, 
though I breakfasted early, and in my 
own room, my table was tastefully 
decorated and abundantly supplied 
with suggestive delicacies, the form 
or impress of either a lamb or cross 
appearing on every thing. For a 
couple of hours after I had partaken 
of this quiet meal, I sat alternately 
reading and thinking of my home. 
I then set off for the pretty church of 
the Independents, situated in the 
Windgass, and not far from the man- 
sion then occupied by Kossuth. The 
clamour of the bells of the numerous 
churches filled the air, mingling with 
the basso murmur of the everflowing, 
everincreasing stream of human be- 
ings pouring on through the streets. 
The quietude and stillness of the little 
chapel was refreshing after escaping 
from the bustle and noise of the mul- 
titude. The clergyman had just com- 
menced the service, fortunately for 
me, in the German language. His 
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voice was clear and powerful, and he 
read well, giving the liturgy in its 
noble simplicity, free from the ped- 
antry of mannered tones, and rich 
in the harmony which wells up from 
the heart. The psalmody was indif- 
ferent, at least so it appeared to me, 
comparing its weak symphonies with 
the perfection ahd power of the music 
in the Roman Catholic churches. 

I seldom make any allusion to pul- 
pit discourses in my descriptions of 
religious ceremonies, yet as this, to 
which I then listened was but a type 
of the many intrepid, hopeful ora- 
tions, political oon more than reli- 
gious, which issued from the lips of 
the clergy of every persuasion in Pesth 
on that day, I shall briefly refer to it. 
The preacher was a young man, in the 
spring time of life, his heart naturally 
full of human kindness, full of energy, 
full of hope, welling up with the glad 
consciousness that he had not alone 
the attention, but the sympathies of 
his hearers. He took for his text 
the 17th verse of the 13th chapter of 
Second Kings: “And he said, Open 


the wiridow eastward. And he open- 


edit. Then Elisha said, Shoot. And 
he shot. And he said, The arrow of 
the Lord’s deliverance, and the arrow 
of deliverance from Syria: for thou 
shalt smite the Syrians in Aphek till 
thou have consumed them.” Accord- 
ing to custom, he read the text twice 
over. The first time, men held their 
breath, gazing at him steadily with 
conscious apprehension ; but while he 
read it the second time, they glanced 
at each other, the thoughts irresist- 
ibly suggested by such language flash- 
ing from their eyes, and revealing to 
each, that however far apart their 
itions in life, they were all stirred 
y the same spirit, and ready to work 
together in the cause of their country, 
and the hope of humanity. 

It is not my intention to follow the 
learned divine through his long ad- 
dress, an epitome being sufficient to 
show of what the leaven wascomposed, 
which a few months subsequently 
caused the Magyars to burst their 
bonds and struggle for their freedom 
—struggle for the inviolate mainten- 
ance of the compact between the go- 
vernment of Austria and the people 
of Hungary—struggle for the fulfil- 
ment of the pledge of civil rights, 
solemnly given and repeatedly ra- 
tified. e discourse was prefaced 
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by a few rapid allusions to the king 
of Syria, Hazael, who destroyed the 
children of Israel, “and made them 
like the dust of threshing.” Then 
he proceeded to investigate the causes 
of revolutions, dwelling on the exces- 
sive power of the few, composing the 
monarchial governments, over the po- 
litical and social state of nations. 
And this power, which he showed to 
be derived solely from the people, he 
divided into the physical and moral. 
The first created by contributions in 
men, in money, and in public credit, 
to be held in trust for an implied pur- 
pose, while the moral power consisted 
in the conformity of the views of the 
government with the interests, the 
reason, and even the prejudices of the 
country which it governs. 

In this strain he continued to speak 
for more than an hour in language at 
once forcible, truthful, concise, and 
full of masculine eloquence, without 
once naming the House of Hapsburg 
or its government. His allusions, 
however, were clearly understood, 
strongly impressing the hearts of his 
hearers with the conviction, that it 
was the duty of every Hungarian to 
take part in the coming struggle. 
When the service was over, the con- 
gregation quitted the church in little 
whispering groups. 

At the same time that these pulpit 
orations were giving a general impulse 
to the political spirit of the times, 
the tone of civil life, in which, of ne- 
cessity, Women exercise a more imme- 
diate influence, was affected by the 
poetry of Koller, (another of the min- 
isters of the Independent church,) 
which it became the fashion to intro- 
duce into every society. Rich in 
poetic beauty, and full of ingenious 
ideas, one either heard it sung, or be- 
held, in tableaux of exquisite grace, 
living expressions of his genius and 
his tenderness. 

On the very evening after the Eas- 
ter day on which I had heard the se- 
ditious sermon in the little chapel, I 
was one of a large party for which all 
the various amusements provided were 
founded on Koller’s poetry. Even the 
“supper song,” or last song of the 
evening, which is usually something 
gay and witty, was a stanza of his. 
“Why should a patriot’s heart-blood stag- 

nate frozen, 


Because his country wears a veil of sor- 
row? 
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The desert which to-day the north wind 
blows on, 

Plough, spring, and sun may fertilize to- 
morrow. 

I would not crown her with the wreath 
that glows on 

The field of false-named glory—I would 
borrow 

Rather some hope from darkness—from 
the waste 

Of chaos—and the mists of changing 
time ; 

The march of man is onward—the sad 
past 

Builds up a better future. 
bright 

With promise of re-awakening prime, 

We watch and wait: and dreams and 
hopes sublime 

O’er earth’s vicissitudes serenely cast, 

Give patience, and the load of life feels 
light.” 


Earth is 


Notwithstanding that the clouds 
in the political horizon were dark and 
low, threatening every moment to 
burst and cover the land with desola- 
tion, the Magyars entered as heartily 
into all the festivities of the season as 
the Poles or the French might be ex- 
pected to do under like circumstances. 
As I have already said, I passed Eas- 
ter Monday in a large company. I 
had been invited both to dinner and 
to spend the evening, an invitation to 
the former by no means including the 
latter. I arrived at two in the after- 
noon, and found a number of persons 
assembled in the drawing-room of 
the Baroness Von Hunyadi, who was 
displaying, for their amusement, a 
variety of tasteful, if not valuable 
gifts, which had been presented to her 
on the previous day. Presently, two 
servants entered, bearing handsome 
silver trays, and passed round the 
room with liqueurs, brandy, and 
highly spiced little morsels of fish, 
and cakes resembling our gingerbread 
nuts. Almost all the gentlemen par- 
took of the liqueurs; and then the 
loud sonorous gong summoned us to 
the dining-room. Tn all this there was 
very little differing from the French 
or even the English fashion; nor in 
the appearance of the dining-room, 
except that amidst the flowers in the 
epergne, and amongst the evergreens 
wreathed round the doors and win- 
dows, there were little figures emble- 
matic of the season—women looking 
into tombs of sugar—angels watchin 
a form ascending through artificial 
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roses. As with us, the soup was 
served first. A light pleasant steam, 
with its grateful odours, quite as pro- 
vocative to appetite as the liqueurs, 
was rising in graceful undulating 
wreaths when we entered, from large 
uncovered tureens. As soon as all 
were seated, and that every inquisi- 
tive eye had time to ascertain whe- 
ther the soups were red, green, brown, 
or white, they were removed to a side 
table, and in a few seconds every one 
was served. While we were partak- 
ing of the soup, dishes of roast and 
boiled meat were brought in, and, 
being laid on the table, were uncover- 
ed, and, after a moment or two, re- 
moved to the side-tables, to be cut u 
by the servants and handed round. 
Fish followed the first course of meat, 
then sweets, next meat again, each 
course being displayed for a second or 
two, in the appetizing perfection in 
which they had been resigned by the 
hands of a German cook. 

The desert had been on the table 
from the first, as is now a general cus- 
tom amongst ourselves, and a rich 
variety of wines, and a profusion of 
flowers. 

There was not much conversation 
during dinner, and the little there 
was had reference to the tyranny of 
the Austrian government, which had 
lately been using strong, though se- 
cret, measures, to repress the energy 
and intelligence of the people. They 
were prohibited, amongst other things, 
from establishing any regular means 
of communication through the differ- 
ent parts of the country—from direct- 
ing the traffic on the rivers—from 
establishing new schools, and even 
their attendance on the old was re- 
stricted ; as if the whole design of the 
Austrians was not merely to deprive 
the Magyars of their nationality, but 
to extinguish every trace of their ci- 
vilization. 

The dinner over, all rose together, 
when each gentleman bowing cour- 
Soe to the lady whom he had 
brought in, and who returned the sa- 
lutation with much ceremony, inquired 
if she had dined heartily, if she had 
been quite pleased and amused, or, as 
we, English-speaking folk, would say, 
“if she had calteth herself.” This 


whimsical ceremony concluded, we 
all adjourned to a small drawing- 
room, where coffee was served, and 
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shortly after most of the guests de- 
parted. 

I remained, having been invited to 
spend the evening. It was then but 
four o'clock, so making some slight 
alteration in my dress—which people 
always come prepared to do when the 
invitation extends over the whole 
day—I accompanied Hunyadi Janos, 
the eldest son of the Baroness, in a 
walk through the town. 

In the suburb leading to the cele- 
brated Field of Rakosh there is a 
small church—I think an episcopal. 
T am not sure; but, atall events, it is 
a Protestant church. As we drew 
near this, we observed a crowd, and 
immediately after, the sound of music 
from a procession approaching from 
the country, reached our ears. It 
was a bridal ; and though I could now 
add to this description all the antece- 
dents, up to that moment when the 
nuptial car came in view, yet I shall 
not do so, any more than I should 
gum a figure, even though a beautiful 
one, into an interesting picture in 
which I observed a vacant place. 

One horse, gaily caparisoned, drew 
the car, over which young men, dressed 
in scarlet cloaks, embroidered vests, 
white trowsers, and yellow boots, 
waved a bright silken flag. In this 
car sat two girls, crowned with flow- 
ers, and wearing bright national 
dresses. The eldest, if that term can 
be applied to one who had as yet only 
numbered twenty summers, had gold- 
en hair, blue eyes, an exquisitely cut 
profile of the true Grecian cast, skin 
of peculiar fairness, and a graceful 
form. The other—the bride—was 
about seventeen years old. She had 
that sweetness of expression in her 
large dark eyes and pensive sinile 
which we term angelic. Her hair was 
dark, and its massive folds were con 
fined by a white band beneath the 
bridal wreath. Her form was tall, 
light, and graceful, and there was a 
spirituality characterizing her whole 
appearance which poets say belong to 
Servian maids, and which suggested, 
I suppose, that exquisite pen-and-ink 
portrait of a Slavonian beauty 


“ Mould thee of brightest dreams an airy 
creature 

The loveliest soul in loveliest body drest ; 

Bid beauty overflow from every feature— 

Bid mind uplift them from earth’s nar- 
rowness. 
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Let the eye flash from heaven,—and love 
Mingle the tenderness of earthly care ; 
And the tall forehead tower erect above 
Those smiling lips that breathe such odours 
fair. 


Bind living garlands round the snowy 
brow, 

With flowers from every stem and every 
sphere— 

Flowers gay and various as the Iris-bow, 

And let that form pour music on the ear, 

And sweet Slavonic song—thou hast ar- 
rayed 

In shadowy dreams a true Slavonian 
maid,” 





Close behind the car came the fa- 
ther of the bride, a tall handsome 
Servian, who was the hofrichter, or 
steward of a nobleman’s estate in the 
neighbourhood. Beside him walked 
a young Magyar matron, sister to the 
“ Vevvo Legeny,” carryingin her hand 
a golden spindle with the finest flax, 
figuratively termed the “ flax of 
Egypt.” wound around it—a present 

the customary one—for the bride 
from her husband’s mother. Walk- 
ing two and two, about twenty cou- 
ples followed, singing nuptial songs, 
while a few played sweet accompani- 
ments on the three-stringed guzla and 
on the pipe. 

My companion and I entered the 
church with the rest. For a moment 
or two there was a pause in the little 
porch, every one was pressing near to 
the bride, and, as I observed, were 
expressing their thoughts by signs 
and gestures, which, though she ap- 
prehended with inimitable quickness, 
betrayed to me the melancholy truth 
that she was a mute. Glancing ra- 
pidly at Hunyadi, I perceived that he 
also had made the discovery. 

It took some little time to arrange 
the procession, but when it was formed 
we followed in the rear, and gained a 
place near the communion rails, where 
we had a full view of the parties. 
Beside the bride stood the bridegroom, 
straight, tall, and firm as a pillar. 
A stray beam from the window danced 
round his head, brightening his dark 
glossy hair into sunny splendour, and 
shedding a warmth and radiance on 
the whole party, which was regarded, 
as symbolical of the future happiness 
of the young couple. Handsome as 
was the bride, the bridegroom was 
fully as much so; his forehead was 
faultlessly fair,expansive, and stamped 
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with the impress of an ardent, noble, 
and intellectual nature ; his dark eyes 
were full of tenderness and impulsive 
feeling, while his exquisitely chiselled 
mouth betrayed the sensitive, pas- 
sionate, loving, and chivalrous cha- 
racter which lay yet unproved. 

Justas the clergymen approached— 
for there were two, one of whom held 
an open book—the bridegroom stooped, 
and taking the hands of the bride be- 
tween both his, pressed them with 
passionate tenderness, looking full 
into her eyes. I know not what it 
was in the manner of this action 
which startled me, betraying to me in 
an instant that he too was mute; but 
[have tothis day a vivid remembrance 
of the mingled feelings of pity and 
excitement which I experienced as I 
afterwards witnessed that silent cere- 
mony. Thereading commenced slowly, 
solemnly, sweetly, and as it proceeded 
the assistant clergyman rendered it 
word by word, or rather letter by let- 
ter, in the orthography of the mutes, 
for the two, who stood looking so 
closely and earnestly at his manipula- 
tions, sending up from the rich store 
in their hearts of love, and truth, and 
faith, vows which, though voiceless 
on earth, reached the throne of God, 
and were recorded in the sight of 
heaven. 

When that portion of the ceremony 
was commenced, “I requireand charge 
you both, as ye will answer at the 
dreadful day of judgment, when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, 
that if either of you know any impe- 
diment why ye may not be lawfully 
joined together in matrimony, ye do 
now confess it,” the mutes took up 
their eloquent sign-language, each 
pressing the right hand earnestly on 
their hearts ; then raised them, point- 
ing with one finger upwards. There 
was no hiddenimpediment—God knew 
their truth—to Him they appealed. 

The man was then asked that ques- 
tion of all-absorbing interest and im- 
portance—‘“ Wilt thou have this wo- 
man to thy wedded wife?’ And on his 
lips,—though mute, expressive ; and 
in his eyes, so full of deep love, were 
the confirmation of the response, 
which, first given in the word-lan- 
guage by a few rapid movements of 
the hands, was reiterated in the elo- 
quentsign-language amidst a pulseless 
silence. For a moment his glance 
sought hers, then he raised one hand 
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heavenward before he clasped both 
firmly, and pressed them to his heart. 
Jt would be recorded before God that 
they two were henceforth “to live to- 
gether after God’s ordinance,” he 
opened wide his arms, he would “love 
her ;” he formed a circle with them, 
he would “comfort her ;”’ protecting, 
guarding, separating her from all out- 
ward troubles. He placed his hands 
above his head, he would “honour 
her;’ she would be his crown, he 
“the temple’s prop, the temple’s base, 
on which to raise the pile of woman’s 
grace.” Again heopened wide hisarms, 
and appeared to enfold in them some 
loved form, he “would keep her in 
sickness and in health ;” bowing his 
head and pointing downward for an 
instant, he again stood erect, holding 
his hand heavenward, “so long as 
they both shall live,” until the grave 
separated them, God was witness. 
The bride was then asked—‘ Wilt 
thou have this man to thy wedded 
husband?” Her affirmative reply 
with her hands was given with a 
glowing cheek, while the inimitable 
grace of her sign-language caused one 
to forget that she was mute, and only 
to feel that the divine utterances of 
nature’s voice were reaching your 
heart, coming straight from hers. 

When all was over they stood for a 
moment, their hands locked—he gaz- 
ing down on her with touching ten- 
derness, and she with her soft dark 
eyes timidly raised to his. No lan- 
guage or sign passed between them, 
yet sympathy conveyed from heart to 
heart blissful assurances of unchang- 
ing love. Each then pointed upwards; 
God's blessing was invoked on these 
voiceless promises; and the next in- 
stant she was folded to his bosom, his 
wife. 

The clergymen then withdrew, and 
the father advanced. Taking the 
golden spindle he placeditin her hands, 
her bridemaids in the meantime form- 
ing a circle round her, while in the 
word-language he said—“‘ Remember, 
my child, a man’s happiness depends 
on his wife, and a man’s prosperity in 
the world on the amiability of his 
home. The seaman amidst the rocks 
looks out for the stars, so will your 
husband look to you for light and 
guidance when tossed on the tides of 
grief. United in love, ye shall be as 
a temple on a hundred pillars—having 
different interests, ye shall be as a 
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bird whose wings are broken, in vain 
attempting to fly away and be at rest.” 
He then Lisisl her, the procession 
was re-formed, and they left the 
church. 

Immediately on the bride’s taking 
her seat in the car, the music anc 
singing recommenced. Indeed, every 
step of a Hungarian marriage cere- 
mony, which lasts for several days, is 
accompanied by poetry and song. The 
young people now divided themselves 
into two parties, taking opposite sides 
of the nuptial car—one group singing 
the praises of the bride, while the 
other replied, chanting the good qua- 
lities of the bridegroom. 

In the midst of all these sounds of 
rejoicing it was strange to see these 
two pass on in utter silence, their 
hands clasping each the other’s, and 
their eyes beaming with their newly- 
found happiness. 

We watched them until a bend in 
the road hid them from our sight, 
when turning round to retrace our 
steps we observed a young girl, one 
of the bridemaids, leaning against a 
tree, her face covered with her snowy 
apron, and weeping bitterly. I wished 
to speak to her and inquire the cause 
of a grief which struck painfully on my 
heart, contrasting it with the joyous 
scene we had just witnessed, but my 
companion restrained me. “ You 
hear the cuckoo,” said he, and he 

ointed with his hand towards a wood 

thed in the light of the setting sun, 
and from whence the sweet notes 
proceeded. “ Well, that poor young 
mourner has, I suppose, lately lost a 
brother, and according to a Slavonic 
custom, and one which is also common 
amongst us, she is weeping at the 
voice of the cuckoo. There is a tra- 
dition,” he continued, “connected 
with this bird, which I shall tell you 
as we walk back to the town. 

“Many years ago, perhaps some 
centuries, a Slavonian maiden named 
Cuckoo or Kukavitza, had a beloved 
brother who was killed in a forest, 
by the falling of a tree. The crushing 
grief of this sad event — de- 
prived her of reason, and she left the 


retty home in which she lived on the 

Siake of the Saal, and went to dwell 

in the dim shadowy woods consecrat- 

ed to her by association with the 

bright years of her youth—for she was 

the oe of a wild bee-hunter— 
t 


and with the crowning calamity of 
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her life. Atlength she became hope- 
lessly insane, and her friends and 
neighbours in vain sought for her in 
the haunts in the wood, to which they 
had been in the habit of bringing her 
food and other necessaries. In her 
wanderings she had discovered some 
lonely dell or cave in which she con- 
cealed herself during the day, and 
only at night, when the dews, which 
you know we Magyars believe to be 
the tears of the stars shed in sympa- 
thy for human woes, were falling 
heavily on the trees, and wetting the 
tangled brushwood, walked up and 
down calling on the name of her 
brother. 

“ After a time her disease reached 
its climax; she forgot the beloved 
name, but still continued her weary 
midnight wanderings, calling her own 
*cuckoo—cuckoo ’—instead of his, 
over and over, here and there, in the 
dreary dark winter nights, when there 
were neither stars nor dews, but a 
roaring wind in the tree tops, and a 
rushing in the icy rivers, just the 
same as in the calmer hours when the 
beautiful clear moonlight lay bright 
and lonely on the landscape, and the 
soft music of the forest-leaves mingled 
with the boatman’s song as he moored 
his skiff. 

“Many years passed away, and 
then it was noticed that the voice 
was no longer heard all the year 
through ; but that it came and went 
at stated times. A young bee-hunter, 
whose infant cries had been often 
quieted by the voice of Kukavitza, 
determined on solving this mystery, 
and as his occupation kept him much 
in the woods, he soon discovered that 
cuckoo, cuckoo, had become the call 
of a pretty shy bird, into which there 
was no doubt the poor maniac had 
been changed, and from that time to 
the present day, neither a Slavonian 
nor Magyar maiden who has lost a 
brother, ever hears the voice of the 
cuckoo without turning aside and 
covering her face to weep.” 

We had walked slowly, but we were 
now in a broad thoroughfare almost 
in the centre of the town. It was be- 
coming dark and cold, but the streets 
were crowded with people rejoicing 
in their freedom after the restraints 
of the Lent. Several dark lanes and 
alleys branched off right and left, out 
of which came men, women, and 
children, swelling thestream of human 
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beings, flowing on towards the differ- 
ent places of publicamusement. Down 
one of these dark lanes, however, some 
few men were stealthily gliding, and 
amongst them one whose figure, as 
he passed a well-lit cigar divan, it 
startled me to recognise, muffled up 
as he was, and in evident fear of 
being observed. It was Jellachich, 
he who even then was stigmatized as 
the “false,” though the character 
which subsequent events proved, was 
at that time but partially revealed. 
Down into the dark lane, darker and 
more lonely than any of the others, 
passed the Ban of Croatia. We looked 
at each other, my friend and I. There 
was hardly light sufficient to distin- 
guish expressions of countenance, but 
each divined the wish of the other, 
and without speaking, we followed 
Jellachich. On either side of the 
lane are tall, old, gray houses, making 
theairaround them prematurely dark, 
evening after evening, or rather never 
letting in the light—any thing that 
could be called light—from morning 
till night. About half way down this 
lane was a court still darker than the 


lane, and into this went the Croat, 
we following at a little distance. He 
paused for a moment, as if listening, 
and then entered one of the three 
houses which make up the number in 
that fetid nook. There was no light 
in the house that we could see, nor in 


any other in the court. We crept 
into a corner, being afraid to stand in 
a doorway, and one after another—an 
interval of a few moments between 
each—fifteen dusky figures passed 
into the same house which had re- 
ceived Jellachich. We waited and 
watched; there was neither sound nor 
light. We looked up at the bit of 
starry sky, and felt as if we were 
down, down in an impure well. We 
crept out into the lane, and up into 
the fresher air of the streets, and set 
off homeward. Wecould have reached 
the residence of the Baroness in a few 
seconds by going through the dark 
lane to the end, and out on the quays, 
and on towards Leopoldstadt, but we 
preferred the way we had taken, 
though much longer. We went on 
talking of Jellachich, and I told my 
suspicions—they had been awakened 
some months previously in Austria by 
some circumstances which I may refer 
to at some future time—that he was 
a secret agent of the House of Haps- 
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burg. Hunyadi rejected this idea, and 
except to my own mind, it is not yet 
proven whether he was so at that 
time or not. 

I felt relieved when we stepped 
into the large, well-lit hall out of the 
dim streets, with their hubbub and 
their mysteries; and then, having 
made a few hasty changes in my 
attire, I entered the drawing-room, 
where amidst a brilliant circle, bear- 
ing himself with an air of dignified 
command, stood the Ban whom we, 
or at least whom I, believe I had left 
in the dark house, in the filthy court, 
plotting with traitors. This man’s 
name belongs to history. I may, 
therefore, perhaps, be excused if I 
present a ketch of the personal ap- 
pearance of one who was the chief 
object of interest in the circle to 
which I belonged while at Pesth. He 
was then about forty-five years of 
age, of that medium height and 
square build which denotes Herculean 
strength. His eyes were restless, 
sparkling, and when angered, they 
flashed beneath his heavy, over-hang- 
ing eyebrows like burning coals in a 
dark pit. His lips were exquisitely 
formed, but thin and compressed, as 
if he could hold in his breath, and 
put iron bands on his passions, while 
he waited like a tiger for an oppor- 
tunity to pounce on his prey. His 
nose was aquiline, his forehead broad 
and intellectual. I was told, that in 
youth he had been preeminent] 
handsome, and that rich, blue-blac 
ringlets shaded his brow and hung on 
his neck, where crisp curls now formed 
a fringe bleached to the whiteness of 
snow, by the intensity with which he 
had grappled into his five-and-forty 

ears the experiences which would 
nave made double that number suffi- 
ciently eventful. By birth he was a 
Croat, and belonged to the lower 
class of society. Some insignificant 
circumstance, however, having been 
the means of introducing him to the 
notice of Sophia, Archduchess of Hun- 
gary, his advancement in life was af- 
terwards marvellously rapid. It was 
said at that time, that Napoleon him- 
self had not a greater genius for dis- 
covering latent talent, and turning it 
to his own advantage, than Sophia 
had for discerning subtle intellects, 
and securing their services by the 
firm bonds of self-interest, for the 
House of Hapsburg. To this discri- 
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mination in her he owed his progres- 
sion, his reputation, and his power. 
On the evening to which I refer he 
seemed to be the happiest, most dis- 
engaged trifler in the room, entering 
as heartily into the harum-scarum 
play of Blindman’s-buff, and search- 
ing as diligently for the “lost one,” 
in Hide-and-seek, as if he had never 
engaged his intelligence on any higher 
enterprises. 

Speaking of Hide-and-seek, how- 
ever, reminds me, that it may not be 
generally known, that this favourite 
national play of the Magyars of every 
rank, is very different from our nur- 
sery game of the same name, being 
accompanied by music and poetry, 
generally extempore, and having a 
moral of grave significance. It is 
played by three or more, but most 
commonly by three, one of whom per- 
sonifies Reputation, while the others 
represent the elements, air, fire, wa- 
ter, &c., the music and song harmon- 
izing with the characters. For in- 
stance, when Air hides, you see the 
amusing search for her going on, 
while you learn from the tenor of 
the songs, and the style of the music, 
that they have glimpses of her mov- 
ing over the blushing lake, causing 
it to laugh into ripples,—hurrying 
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away with the sweet tones of village 
bells to cheer distant solitudes,—stir- 
ring with the dawn, and waking up 
the spirit of fragrance ; creeping into 
darkened rooms, and cooling fevered 
brows ; then stealing out into rosy 
bowers, where after languid whispers, 
she rushes up into the mountains, and 
tears her way through forests, and 
howls amid desolation and waste, 
sending pangs of terror into the weak 
and the lonely. But at last she is 
found, having spent her fury, panting 
beside the leafy shore of a troubled 
sea, and is brought forward pinioned 
with bands of bright ribbons, and 
crowned with flowers by Reputation. 

The character of the melodies 
changes when Fireissought, and again, 
when Water is hidden, Reputation 
assiduously helping in each search, 
and singing the sweetest and most 
pointed stanzas, as the captives are 
led forth to be crowned. She refuses, 
however, for a long time to join in 
the play, by concealing herself, assur- 
ing her companions that the chief 
charm of the amusement will vanish 
with her presence. At length she 
yields ; she hides herself; and then 
in vain, those whom she delighted to 
honour seek to recover her. Once 
hidden, she is lost for ever. 


THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


THERE are not a few people in every 
country, whose minds having once 
grasped a certain set of ideas or fore- 
gone conclusions, can never, by any 
amount of after experience, be per- 
suaded to let one of them go. It was 
said, we think, of the Bourbons, and 
might have been said with equal truth 
of the Stuarts, that they returned to 
their old seat of power remembering 
nothing and unlearning nothing. To 
people of this sort the world seems 
ever to be standing still. From age 
to age it has no new truths to teach 
them. For them the sun still goes 
round the earth, because it was held 
to do so by the priests who persecut- 
ed Galileo. For them the monkery 
of the middle ages, the highhanded 
tyranny of the Tudors, the castelike 
despotism of the old French mon- 
archy, are patterns which the present 
age should yearn for, where it may 


not closely follow. In politics, as in 
theology, they will hear of nothing 
new, of nothing in any way different 
from the faith of an age when kings 
were the fountain of all honour, 
priests of all wisdom ; when slavery 
was a thing as yet unforbidden by di- 
vine or human laws ; when the com- 
monest rights of the many were never 
weighed for a moment against the 
pleasure of the few ; and the march 
of science had not yet taught us that 
the sun, moon, and stars, were pos- 
sibly meant for some larger purpose 
than the giving light to one small 
planet in a single system. 

In this class we are sorry to find 
so many of that great party which 
still looks back with pride to the me- 
mory of such leaders as Pitt, Castle- 
reagh, Wellington, and Peel—leaders, 
the like of whom were hardly to 
be seen among the Whigs of their 
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day, are never seen among either the 
Whigs or Tories of our own. For 
these men, in their several ways and 
degrees, did truly march with the 
spirit of passing events, not rushing 
indeed to wild conclusions, but calmly 
acknowledging the right of the pre- 
sent to a voice in expounding the les- 
sons taught by the past. None of 
them cared to lag behind his age, and 
one at least of them was many years 
in advance of his own. Who can 
doubt which side Pitt would have 
taken in the questions now mooting 
as to the future of Italy? Should 
we have heard him likening the 
countrymen of Garibaldi to dogs of 
the baser breeds, or declaiming against 
Victor Emmanuel because some of his 
soldiers had made an example of the 
hired cutthroats who wreaked their 
cruel lusts on harmless villagers, un- 
der pretence of fighting for a king 
abhorred by every Neapolitan patriot, 
and turned out of his kingdom by a 
few thousand illarmed volunteers ! 
Or if Castlereagh were now alive, 
would not he have broken the silence 
maintained the other day by Tory 
leaders in either House, when Lord 
Normanby and Sir G. Bowyer railed 
with far more violence than judgment 
against the determined purpose of the 
Italian people to shake off the last 
chains of that foreign thraldom, his 
share in preserving which he grudged 
at the moment, and lived entirely to 
repent? Yet they who profess to 
show forth the Tory opinion, and to 
shape out the Tory policy of to-day, 
seem bent on proving to the world 
how little they aoe in common with 
the statesmen to whom they owe their 
proudest memories, and by whose phi- 
losophy they affect to mould their 
own. 

If ever there was a political ques- 
tion about which Englishmen of all 
parties should have found no trouble 
im agreeing, such a question that of a 
powerful and united Italy might 
surely have been deemed. Touching 
the first steps, indeed, towards the 
transforming of Piedmont into the 
kingdom of Italy, men’s minds would 
naturally have differed according as 
each one rated at much or little the 
pleas on which France threatened to 
make war on Austria, or those on 
which Austria, in her turn, made 
peace impossible by crossing the Ti- 
cino, If people wished well to the 
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cause of Italian freedom, they had no 
desire to see Austria weakened for 
the gain of France, nor were they 
minded to put any trust in a league 
which sounded very like one between 
a lion and a jackal. Italy free from 
the Alps to the Adriatic, was a taking 
programme had it been put forth by 
some one else than the selfmade ruler 
of a people whose freedom he had 
blotted out one fine December morn- 
ing a few years before. Nor, when 
half of Italy had somehow got itself 


joined together under the soldier-king 


of Piedmont, was it likely that every 
one would applaud the policy which 
allowed a subject of the Sardinian 
monarch to annex the kingdoms of 
his neighbour and seeming ally? It 
was not by everyday rules of political 
morality that Garibaldi’s heroic career 
and Victor Emmanuel’s decisive march 
towards Naples could well be justified. 
The king, who ran like a coward from 
his capital at the first sound of a 
coming enemy, did afterwards succeed 
in clothing himself with a halo of 
cheap romance by his very safe de- 
fence of Gaeta. But when the game 
was fairly over, when the King of 
Piedmont had been raised by general 
acclaim to the rank of King of Italy, 
and the Italian Parliament had, for 
the first time, assembled in Turin to 
make laws for twenty millions of 
people speaking a common tongue, 
and for once agreeing to obey a com- 
mon ruler, what fair grounds could 
any Briton yet have for railing at an 
issue so much more hopeful than the 
peace of Villa Franca had allowed us 
to foreguess? Could the prospect of 
a free, powerful, self-governed king- 
dom, confronting France on the Me- 
(literranean, defying Austrian med- 
dling, and linked to Great Britain by 
many ties of feeling, interest, and po- 
litical growth, fail to arouse among 
us all an earnest prayer for its speedy 
fulfilment, a common readiness to aid, 
as far as we might fairly do, in for- 
warding an issue fraught with so 
much general good? If the French 
Emperor did all he could to blight the 
natural fruits of his first undertak 

ing, if Lord Russell still clung to his 
pet scheme of a dual Italy, if Austria 
refused to acknowledge the new power, 
whose claim to Venice would some 
day have to be combated by the 
sword, what reason was there why 
sound Conservatives should openly, 
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or in secret, desire the failure of an 
experiment hitherto marked by an 
amount of success hardly to be paral- 
leled in former history ? 

On a calm review of lately past 
events, is it possible to deny that the 

ople of the Two Sicilies were as 

eartily glad to be rid of Bourbon 
misrule, as England was to exchange 
the twice-tried House of Stuart for a 
dynasty which made her free at 
home and respected abroad? When 
the very priests flocked to the side of 
the Garibaldian patriots, when the 
royal troops were shut up in a corner 
of Sicily, and their royal master fled 
from Naples only to be driven ere- 
long out of Capua; when again all 
the plottings of the ex-King Francis 
from under the wing of his Papal 
shelterer fail to do more than effect 
the ruin of a few lonely villages and 
the murder or foul usage of a few 
helpless villagers, it must surely be 
the very blindness of partisan hatred, 
that disowns the conclusion which 
forces itself every day more and more 
strongly on all impartial bystanders. 
We need hardly turn to the speeches 
of Mr. Layard and Lord Palmerston 
for disproof of the statements made 
by Sir George Bowyer and backed 
by Mr. Maguire. Nothing indeed 
is so often untrustworthy as a his- 
tory of passing events. There is 
room for difference of opinion as to 
the manner of punishing brigands 
who call themselves loyalists, even as 
there was some difference of opinion 
as to the conduct of our country- 
men towards the Sepoy rebels. Yet 
through all the conflicting accounts 
of what has happened in Italy during 
the last two years, a few broad tacts 
stand out here and there so clearly, 
that no eye save that of a thorough- 
going Ultramontane ought, one fan- 
cies, to mistake their meaning. The 
bulk of the Italian priesthood, a huge 
majority of the educated classes, all 
italian statesmen of any mark, and 
nearly all those of every class who 
had no personal interest in upholding 
the former state of things, have cast 
in their lot with a revolution which 
delivers all classes alike from the 
curse of a lawless tyranny enforced 
by an ay of soldiers, gaolers, 
spies, and brutish underlings; a 
revolution which has given to all 
men the same rights of citizenship 
under the protection of common laws; 
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which has torn the shackles off every 
form of mental activity ; has thrown 
open the doors of Poerio’s noisome 
dungeon, that he might take his right 
place in the general parliament of ‘his 
native land; and has already shown, 
by its opposite effects on the trade and 
the crime of the country, how readily 
all parts of the body politic answer to 
the healing spells of a government 
founded on equal laws administered 
by the free servants of a free nation. 
Step by step has the kingdom of 
Italy shaped itself out, with a steadi- 
ness displeasing enough to all who 
would have kept the different parts 
asunder, if their power had only been 
equal to their desires. Whatever we 
may think of the farce of universal 
suffrage, there can be no rational 
doubt that the votes by which Tus- 
cany, Romagna, and even Naples an- 
nexed themselves to the Piedmontese 
kingdom, did, on the whole, faithfully 
reflect the overwhelming numbers of 
that party which saw the only safe- 
guard for Italian freedom in rallying 
round the flag of a Sovereign already 
endeared to his countrymen by the 
proofs he had given of his own patriot- 
ism, and the hearty praises he had won 
from Garibaldi. Nor has the heart of 
the Italian people changed since then. 
In Conta ‘uscany, and Romagna, 
order has reigned undisturbed, un- 
aided by the presence of a single 
soldier. The Neapolitan deputies at 
Turin have shown a ready good will 
to the common cause on the ticklish 
question of fiscal ways and means. 
If the kingdom of Naples has never 
been free from disorder, it has cer- 
tainly betrayed no signs of a general 
longing for the return of Francis IT. 
and his Amazon wife. Its National 
Guard have done their duty by the 
new government, and Victor Em- 
manuel’s latest visit to the Neapo- 
litan capital passed off still more tri- 
umphantly than the one he paid it 
in the first flush of its new-born free- 
dom. 

If light be better than darkness, 
freedom thanslavery, truth and justice 
than falsehood and all kinds of evil- 
doing; if the common weal be of 
greater moment than that of one or 
two men alone; if trial by jury, judges 
appointed on the same terms as our 
own, a free press, free universities, a 
parliament which fairly reflects the 
national temper, and carries out the 
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national will, a church no longer in 
all things subject to a foreign despot, 
nor strong enough to defy at every 
turn the laws of the land that shelters 
it, be blessings dear to the heart of all 
earnest Englishmen, how can any of 
us calmly bring himself to wish un- 
done or arrested the fruits of a revolu- 
tion hardly two years old? Nor is it 
asmall matter that all these higher 
gains may be capped by others of a 
pone kind; that most parts of 
taly can now boast an efficient police, 
a well-organized National Guard, and 
some approach to local self-govern- 
ment; that roads once impassable 
have been repaired, and new roads, 
railways, harbours, public buildings, 
everywhere begun ; that the licensed 
beggary carried on by an army of idle 
monks and nuns has come to an end 
with the suppression of all but the 
more useful convents ; and that every- 
where throughout the new kingdom 
trade has flourished in proportion to 
the lightening of its former burdens, 
while in the Two Sicilies it has al- 
ready increased three-fold by the 
abatement of four-fifths on the ruin- 
ous customs duties of the old mon- 
archy. All these things are patent 
to the most careless eye: for all 
these things it specially behoved 
Conservative leaders to show their 
thankfulness. And yet to Messrs. 
Layard and Gladstone was left the 
honourable task of defending the re- 
sults achieved by Italian patriotism 
from the doleful invectives of that 
small band which still believes in 
the right divine of Bourbon tyrants 
and Austrian bayonets to the un- 
questioning homage of fifteen million 
souls! 

Against this fair array of proven 
results, what is the account to set on 
the other side? Only this—that 
Southern Italy is still restless, rife 
with traces of overt warfare or brew- 
ing discontent ; that the Italians are 
hungering for the last remnants of 
the ar kingdom, and preparing to 
win back Venetia by hook or by crook 
from their Austrian neighbour. This 
is about the most that can fairly be 
said against the present stage of a 
movement which has in two years 
welded seven weak states into some- 
thing like a compact and powerful 
whole. When we have blown away 
all the froth about blameless arch- 
dukes and archduchesses, about pro- 
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mises made by the ex-king of Naples, 
treacheries of Victor Emmanuel, sa- 
vage cruelties of Piedmontese troops ; 
about the substitution of French for 
Austrian influence in Italy, the great 
injustice done to the Pope, and the 
differences in race, tongue, and feeling 
between the. Northern and Southern 
Italian ; this and nothing else will be 
found lying below. And what else 
but disquietude had any one a right 
to look for in a country going through 
a great political change, under cir- 
cumstances the least promotive of a 
happy issue? How many hands have 
not been hard at work, plotting, from 
time to time from different corners, 
to poison, perplex, unsettle the Nea- 
politan mind? Followers of Murat 
or Mazzini, tools of Louis Napoleon, 
emissaries of Francis and Pio Nono, 
have all, in turn or together, tried 
hard to wean it from its recent han- 
kering after Italian unity under a 
Piedmontese king. Yet, hithertu 
their efforts have been all but fail- 
ures. It may be true that the people 
of Southern Italy dislike the notion 
of being ruled from Turin. But how 
long did it take to reconcile patriotic 
Scotsmen to the notion of a parlia- 
ment in the English capital? Did 
Ireland agree without a struggle to 
the loss ot her parliament in College- 
green? Have the Hungarians yet 
made up their minds to be taxed and 
governed from Vienna, because the 
Austrian kaiser has also donned the 
Hungarian crown? This jealousy 
between two parts of one kingdom 
may grow less by degrees in Italy, as 
it has done elsewhere, or may soon be 
wholly extinguished by the possession 
of a fit governing centre in the dearly- 
coveted city of the Seven Hills. if 
Naples looks askance at Turin, it has 
certainly no wish to exchange Victor 
Emmanuel for Francis II. That dog, 
at least—to use Lord Derby’s im- 
agery—has had his day. 

If it were not so, how else could 
we account for the facts reported, 
from time to time, in scores of news- 
papers, and confirmed by the eye- 
witness of frequent travellers? That 
there is and has been too much of 
strife and bloodshed in Southern 
Italy, no one seeks to deny. But to 
whom is the blame of it chiefly owing, 
and to what extent does it abound ¢ 
On the head of Francis IT., and those 


who shelter or encourage him, that 
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blame will rest for ever, all the more 
heavily by reason of so much blood 
being shed in vain. It is a stale 
truism, that revolutions are not gene- 
rally made with rosewater ; but here 
was one which, after the capture of 
Gaeta, ought to have been carried 
through without spilling another drop 
of blood. Late events have clearly 
shown what seemed hardly doubtful 
at the time of his late Majesty’s re- 
treat to Rome, that the son of King 
Bomba bore away with him the best 
wishes of nearly a whole nation for 
his permanent absence from Neapoli- 
tan soil. His fleet had turned against 
him ; of all his large army, but a few 
thousand had stood by him behind 
the walls of Gaeta. Garibaldi and 
his royal master had been welcomed 
into his old capital with rejoicings un 

known to its former rulers. Every- 
where, save perhaps among a few old 
priests and idle beggars, his cause 
seemed hopeless. A wise man, and a 
humane patriot, would have yielded 
to his doom; but the luxury of plot- 
ting, so dear to most exiled magnates, 
was one which this exile could not 
forego. From that time forward the 
villages near the Roman frontier were 
harassed by the inroads of a set of 
ruffians, the scum of several races, 
who did deeds of astounding savage- 
ness in the name of their royal patron. 
That a set of cutthroats, with whom 
murder was a very commonplace 
crime, should have sometimes roused 
in their pursuers the thirst for a 
bloody revenge, may well be imagined. 
We know what most Englishmen felt 
on hearing of the cruelties suffered 
by our countrywomen at Delhi and 
Cawnpore, and few of us could help 
admiring the self-restraint displayed, 
on the whole, by our noble soldiers, 
toward the authors and abettors of 
those cruelties. But even in India, 
the worst ruffians came out of the 
cities and bazaars, not often from the 
ranks of our revolted Sepoys. And so 
it has been in Southern Italy. To call 
the hireling mob of Spaniards, Bava- 
rians, and other outcasts who roast 
men alive for sheer pastime, by the 
name of patriots fighting for their 
lawful king, were merely to say what 
disproves itself. Patriots would scorn 
to do what these bandits have repeat- 
edly done. Not one officer of the old 

army has ever yet been known to join 

their ranks. Their leaders are invari- 
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ably foreign desperadoes, lured by 

wromises of rich plunder. The few 

talians found among them belong to 
that class which usually comes to feed 
the prisons and the gallows. Their 
attacks have doubtless given the loyal 
subjects and agents of Victor Emma- 
nuel as much trouble as the moun- 
taineers of the Khyber have given to 
the British troops at Peshawur, or 
as the Highlanders of Scotland once 
gave to the soldiers of William III. 
But the soldiers and the National 
Guards of Italy have always driven 
them into the mountains or across the 
Papal frontier, and but for the help 
afforded them on the other side, they 
would long ere this have vanished or 
been hunted down. They have never 
yet gained for themselves a sure foot- 
hold. In many places the National 
Guards alone have been quite strong 
enough to drive them off. Already, 
by the last accounts, we learn that 
this hateful brigandage, suppressed 
in the Abruzzi and the Calabrias, lin- 
gers only in the Capitanata, there 
confined to a couple of bands, num- 
bering in all about three hundred men. 
And this is the movement on which 
the partisans of the crownless Bour- 
bon build their hopes of undoing the 
great work begun by Garibaldi! If 
Francis II. wished his memory to 
stink in the nostrils of his late sub- 
jects, he has gone very near to hit the 
mark. The laurels, if such they were, 
of Gaeta, have utterly faded away 
before the rank crop of losels gathered 
in his name by the bandit leaders of 
the Abruzzi and the Capitanata. To 
carry out an aim which all men knew 
to be hard of realizing, which many 
of us, from the outset, felt to be most 
wicked in its utter hopelessness, this 
chivalrous son of a worthy father 
stooped to the employment of tools 
and methods, from which even the 
Meaghers and M‘Manuses of our own 
country would shrink with horror, if 
any one thought to take them at their 
word. Is he not a noble ruler who, 
having given up his kingdom without 
one fair blow in its defence, seeks to 
recover it by means which would cer 
tainly bring a baseborn ruffian to the 
callows—means which many an or- 
dinary ruftian would even scorn to 
use ¢ 

Even if things looked worse in 
Southern Italy than they really do, 
what plea is that for regretting its 
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union, or foreboding an early end to 
its union with Piedmont? How long 
did it take William III. to pacify 
Scotland and win Ireland from the 
last male Stuart? Years more had to 
pass away before the Highland clans 
exchanged their old habits of feudal 
lawlessness for a willing allegiance to 
the House of Hanover and the laws 
of the United Kingdom. It wasa long 
and sore struggle before the bulk of 
the Irish people came to acknowledge 
a common interest with their English 
neighbours in the wellbeing of the 
British Empire. There are many rea- 
sons why the Neapolitans should need 
more than two years’ training, to be- 
come one in feeling and purpose with 
their Northern kinsmen; and they 
themselves would doubtless just now 
prefer to be attached to Piedmont by 
the same kind of federal union which 
has always in point of law attached 
the Crown of Hungary to that of Aus- 
tria. But the question is not one to 
settle from the Neapolitan standpoint. 
Looking to the general weal of the 
new kingdom, the leading statesmen 
of Italy have preferred a union like 
our own, with a common Parliament 


and a common Exchequer, as well as 


a common king. Their aim is to 
foster national patriotism rather than 
local prejudice ; and we, at least, 
should not blame them for following 
our own example. Rather may we 
admire the self-denial with which the 
people of Piedmont are prepared to 
forego the pleasure of seeing Italy go- 
verned from Turin, whenever his Most 
Christian Majesty of France shall think 
fit to retire from Rome. Meanwhile 
it is no small gain for Southern and 
Central Italy to take their first lessons 
in political freedom and_ practical 
statesmanship from the nobler, strong- 
er, more self-reliant Italians of the 
North. 

But these Italians will have Rome 
for their capital ;—and there lies the 
rub. It is vain to tell them that 
Florence or Naples would do as well. 
They will have neither of those fair 
cities, although Florence, at least, has 
many good claims to supersede Turin. 
Sentiment with them is stronger than 
self-interest, and to Rome they are 
resolved to go. But here unluckily 
another sentiment cries out furiously 
against theirapproach. A large body 
of fervent Catholics declares that the 
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cause of religion itself is staked on 
the preservation of the Papal power. 
And the Catholics of France are 
very powerful—so powerful, indeed, 
that their Imperial master cannot 
make up his mind to risk the danger 
to himself that might come of with- 
drawing his troops from the Papal 
city. Such, at least, is the face his 
conduct wears to those who trust in 
his goodwill towards the Italian Re- 
volution. Yet, as far as one’ may 
judge from outward signs, it might 
with equal truth be averred, either 
that he himself was loth to surrender 
his last hold on Italy, or else that he 
chose to make himself a sort of earthly 
Providence, by giving the Italians a 
wholesome if bitter lesson in the virtues 
of patience and self-denial. Possibly 
it was for the latter reason that he 
allowed the French fleet to hinder the 
Sardinian attack on Gaeta. We can 
easily understand the head of a crush- 
ing despotism, the ruler of a nation 
proud above all things of its warlike 
fame, shrinking from the prospect of 
a powerful self-governed nation grow- 
ing up by the side of his own people, 
and sending forth its fleets into the 
waters he would rather keep for his 
own use. On the other hand it is said 
that, having once been bound by the 
oaths of a Carbonaro, he will not and 
durst not throw any real hindrance in 
the way of Italian freedom. If this 
‘be so, why are his soldiers still at 
Rome? Or is he one of those utter 
Socialists who would rather that Italy 
were still in chains, than free to obey 
a constitutional king, instead of the 
First Consul of a Mazzinian Republic? 
Whatever schemes the Emperor 
Napoleon may be spinning in the 
depths of his silent nature, certain 
it is, that myriads of extreme Ro- 
manists protest against the bare 
notion of doing away with the Pope’s 
temporal power. From various causes 
they have come to look upon that as 
no more separable from his high- 
riestly functions than one of the 
Siamese twins was separable from the 
other. Taught to believe that the 
Holy Father sits in the very chair of 
St. Peter, they have been further fed 
with that kind of falsified history, 
which shows itself in the list of 
names on the Roman calendar, in the 
written lives of numberless saints, 
and in forged documents proving the 
46 
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existence of the Papacy centuries be- 
fore it arose on the wrecks of former 
rune eg They may also have 
earned from more truthful histories, 
how often the Papal power has sprung 
up again with renewed life and more 
stubborn strength than before out of 
the very jaws of utter ruin. To their 
minds, at any rate, the cause of a 
Secular Papacy seems no other than 
the cause of God. 


“While stands the Coliseum, Rome will 
stand ; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome will fall; 
And when Rome falls, the world.” 


The old Roman’s belief is virtually 
theirs, read only in a Christian sense. 
With the fall of Papal Rome, Chris- 
tendom itself must go down. And 
who can blame them much for a feel- 
ing which so many of their appointed 
leaders will do their utmost, for quite 
other than spiritual reasons, to keep 
alive? Have not the ears of the 
faithful been deafened everywhere 
for months past with the neverend- 
ing din of groans, wailings, curses, 

rayers, exhortations, poured forth 
tom the holy precincts of the Vatican, 
and repeated with divers changes 
from hundreds of church pulpits and 
bishops’ thrones? Every one in Rome, 
or elsewhere, who had aught to lose 
of place, or pelf, or worldly influence, 
by the Pope’s surrender of his earthly 
kingdom, helped to swell that angry 
chorus, which for some time past has 
been thrilling or tickling each of us, 
according to our several humours and 
beliefs, into some phase of deep sad- 
ness or cruel laughter. 

These people, indeed, have as good 
reason for making an outcry as the 
tenants of a rookery would have when 
a party of sportsmen frightened them 
away from their wonted elms. But 
for those who wail in chorus from 
meré sympathy, or at word of com- 
mand, what sort of warrant have they 
for their tears? The Italians have 
no wish to suppress the Holy Father, 
the head of their own Church, because 
they would ease him of an office for 
which he and his subalterns are no 
longer fit. If they need Rome for 


their political centre, they are quite 
ready to let Pio Nono issue his spirit- 
ual edicts as before from his old 
quarters in the Vatican. And be it 
reméitibered, that they, too, are as 
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good Catholics as their assailants, and 
infinitely better judges of the weak 
oints of that Papal system which 
ooks so beautiful to admirers wor- 
shipping from afar. Nor are there 
wanting many thoughtful Romanists 
in other countries, whose faith in the 
lastingness of their common Church 
forbids them to mistrust the issue of 
any scheme for divorcing the spiritual 
from the secular power. Why, in- 
deed, should they fear? The Pope 
himself has not yet gone the length of 
including the temporal power among 
the dogmas of Papal Christendom. 
To avow the belief that spiritual and 
secular Rome must stand or fall to- 
gether, is tantamount to denying the 
very groundwork of all religious faith. 
If Romanism, as a creed, is worth 
any thing; if it has any sound root 
in the hearts of its believers, or in 
the longings of human nature, its end 
willno more be hastened by the over- 
throw of its political outworks than 
that of the Greek Church has been 
hastened by the long sway of Turkish 
misbelievers over the old Byzantine 
Empire. What should we think of 
the faith of an English Churchman 
if he defended the union of Church 
and State on the plea, that without 
the latter the former could never hold 
its ground ? 

The whole history of the Papacy 
for centuries past seems to prove the 
utter unfitness of a mere priesthood 
to govern a world of breathing men 
and women, with whose endless dif- 
ferences of thought, and feeling, and 
purpose, it can only at one or two 
points be brought into any kind of 
unison. If the French treops left 
Rome to-morrow, can any one doubt, 
that Pope, Cardinals, and Monsignori, 
would be flocking after them within 
a very few hours? In those pro- 
vinces of the Papal State which have 
been already detached from Papal 
rule, there has appeared no trace of 
the slightest longing for a renewal of 
that fatherly system which allowed 
the massacres of Perugia, and daily 
encourages the brigands of Francis 
II. to fresh deeds of murder and pil- 
lage. While the Romans are only 
held in hand by the sight of twenty 
thousand armed Frenchmen, and the 
brigandage on the Neapolitan frontier 
is only kept alive by the countenance 
which the High Priest of Romish 
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Christendom persists in offering to 
the reckless hirelings of a justly ex- 
iled king, how can any clearsighted 
Roman Catholic help feeling more or 
less ashamed of a cause upheld by 
means so little worthy of the present 
age? Is it better for the Catholic 
world at large, that the head of their 
Church should be propped up by 
French bayonets, and sonlded by 
French ministers, than that he should 
share his capital with the lay ruler 
of that nation to which he himself 
belongs by right of his office, and in 
whose allegiance he would find the 
surest bulwark against foreign dicta- 
tion, whether from France or Aus- 
tria? For let him and his advisers 
do what they will, the choice for him 
now lies between insuring and tho- 
roughly estranging the good-will of 
twenty million Italians. If temporal 
Rome be not very soon surrendered 
to the subjects of Victor Emmanuel, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the subjects of Victor Emmanuel will 
be provoked into utterly breaking 
away from the bonds of spiritual 
Rome. On the other hand, if Pio 
Nono will but yield betimes to a de- 
mand which sooner or later will else 
be fulfilled without his consent, there 
is no less reason to suppose, that his 
countrymen will feel a natural pride 
in showing all possible honour to a 
Primate of Italy, who would also, by 
right of immemorial tradition, be still 
accounted the Father of the Roman 
Catholic Church in all parts of the 
world. 

The rule of fanatics is bad enough 
at any time. In this respect Laud 
himself was no worse than the Scotch 
Covenanters and the Puritans of New 
England ; nor did the reign of Bloody 
Queen Mary reach such a height of 
wholesale cruelty as did that of the 
soft-hearted Robespierre. But, above 
all things, hateful is the government 
of a fanatic, spurred and guided by a 
set of selfish theists, who would let 
the whole world drive to ruin for the 
sake of preserving their illgotten pow- 
er and pelf yet a little longer. Under 
the guidance of such men as Cardinal 
Antonelli and Monsignor Merode, the 
Papal government, wretched enough 
from of old, has earned the glorious 
distinction of being the worst now left 
in all Europe. It seems to combine the 
darkest vices of an Eastern despotism 
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with those which everywhere follow 
in the train of a ruling priesthood. 
It is a government of women, who are 
also harpies of the worst kind. From 
this yoke a million or so of unhappy 
Romans yearn to be delivered, but 
just now yearn in vain; for that pow- 
er, which once before drove them 
back into their old slavery, has again 
stepped between them and a ruler 
whose promises of better treatment 
have regularly been broken as soon as 
made. How long shall this forced 
bondage be allowed to last? Do zeal- 
ous Romanists verily believe that the 
many must, for all time, be made to 
suffer for the sins of one, if that one 
only claim to rule by virtue of his 
spiritual descent from the fabled 
chief of Christian Apostles? Is the 
old fiction about the divine right of 
kings to do what they will with their 
own lieges, once more revived in all 
its glaring falsehood for the special 
behoof of a sovereign above all others 
bound to reign in righteousness, and 
7 a true judgments unto his peo- 


e 
We have tried to look at this ques- 
tion from an unsectarian point of 
view. And to us, so looking, the 
whole matter seems to resolve itself 
into this one query :—Is the political 
newbirth of some twenty million Ita- 
lians to be endangered, if not undone, 
by the selfish stubbornness of one aged 
zealot, strong in the hold his position 
insures him on the awestruck fancies 
of countless fellow-believers all over 
the world? Such a chance of inde- 
ene or greatness under a national 
ing Italy has never known before— 
has never, at any rate, shown such 
willingness toturn tothe best account. 
Is the way to be once more blocked 
against her by the immoral cravings 
of a host of foreigners, who have no 
more right to meddle with her home 
affairs than Eggland has to enforce 
her own rules of political government 
on any other nation under the sun? 
After centuries of turmoil, dismem- 
berment, and still recurring disgrace, 
a mighty nation seems once more ris- 
ing amain out of the wrecks of a 
troublous past, like morning sunlight 
over a storm-ridden sea. The hope 
of the moment may pass away with 
the moment: the clouds may once 
more darken outthe sun. But as yet 
the prospect is all hopeful : hour by 
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hour the sun keeps rising, and the sea 
goes steadily down. During two years 
of political crisis the Italians have 
shown themselves worthy of their 
good fortune in a hundred unexpected 
ways. Their patience, their self-de- 
nial, their resolute self-respect, their 
calm perception of the most practical 
ways and ends, furnish a glorious 
contrast to the revolutionary feats of 
their French neighbours, and entitle 
them to something better than cold 
looks or half-hearted praise from that 
people whose own revolution most 
nearly resembled theirs. We often 
boast of the moral aid we give to 
neighbouring peoples. Why should 
we grudge the smallest tittle of it to 
a nation which has lately shown it- 
self the most deserving of any aid 
that we can fairly and safely give ? 
Are the Conservative leaders afraid 
to speak out in its favour, lest they 
should thereby lose the precious 
countenance of a few thoroughgoing 
partisans of priestly despotism? Yet 
their silence has already done them 
more harm with the country at large, 
than any such countenance can soon 
make good; and surely it were better 
that the Whigs should reign a little 
longer, than that Tories should even 
seem to favour a cause with which no 
Englishman has really aught in com- 
mon. It is no part of a sound Con- 
servatism to hark back to the worn- 
out usages of other days; and that 
party which has the deepest horror of 
revolutions in general, should beware 
of showing the slightest sympathy 
with that most wicked of all revolu- 
tions, a reactionary despotism. Does 
England wish to maintain the peace 
of Europe and the balance of ~~ 

an power? Then she should use 
ner utmost influence in aid of a 
movement which would unite all 
Italy under one constitutional govern- 
ment, and end in raising up one more 
barrier to French ambition, Austrian 
misrule, and Mazzinian Jacobinism. 
Does she believe in the spirit of her 
own constitution, in the right of every 
nation to settle its own affairs? Then 
she must surely wish well to the fur- 
ther issue of an experiment made in 
accordance with her own example, 
and sanctioned by the voices of well- 
nigh a whole nation. And is it no- 
thing to see this serene carried 
on by the hands of that stronger race, 
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whose political conduct during the 
last twenty years has fully entitled it 
to set the watchwords of Ytalian free- 
dom? As, happily for Italy, the 
blood of Piedmont is not all Italian, 
so let us hope that the leaven of Pied- 
montese manners and institutions 
may succeed in leavening the differ- 
ent provinces now united under the 
sway of a Piedmontese king. 

And the voice of England as ex- 
pressed by both sides of the House of 
Commons could hardly have failed to 
quicken the upshot of that puzzling 
tragi-comedy, which the Pope and the 
French Emperor keep on playing be- 
tween them without seeming to ad- 
vanceita single step. When English 
ministers are known to speak out the 
minds of their countrymen at large, 
even a French Emperor must listen 
and think well over what they say. 
Nor would Italy herself hearken with 
an ill grace to any advice which mi- § 
nisters so strengthened might have to 
offer in the matter of her conduct to- 
wards Austria. For it is rather on 
the side of Venice than of Rome and 
Naples, that Tory feeling in England 
weighs hard against Italian hopes. It 
seems to be forgotten that Austria 
has more to gain than to lose by sur- 
rendering the last of her Italian pro- 
vinces. To her Venetia must always 
be a hindrance, not a help. It is 
utterly worthless as a bulwark of the 
empire. Its people hate her like poi- 
son, and need a huge army to keep 
them down. Rid of a province, whic 
the Italians are bent on taking from 
her soon or late, she would be better 
able to deal with Hungary, which does 
not, perhaps, care to free herself entire- 
ly from the Austrian yoke. But Aus- 
trian dignity raves at the bare idea of 
yielding up a province younger by 
several centuries than that which 
Louis Napoleon lately got out of her 
after one short campaign. Here a 
strong moral influence might have 
been wielded with happy effect by an 
English ministry reflecting the na- 
tional desire. Austria would have 
found herself persuaded to think less 
of her dignity and more of her ulti- 
mate gain. Italy, if she needed any 
thing but her own good sense to keep 
her back from an illtimed attack on 
her neighbour, would have owned 
that bridle in the shape of kindly ad- 
vice from those who had already 
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proved their friendship in a plea- 
santer way. But for the present, 
neither of these neighbour powers 
can do more than look evilly at the 
other. A broad gulf of practical 
difficulty cuts them off from a down- 
right exchange of hard knocks. Itis 
on the side of Rome that moral pres- 
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sure is most needed to insure a fair 
trial of strength between the Pope 
and his unhappy subjects. The 
French Emperor has no more right 
to take an active part in this quarrel 
than the Emperor of Russia had to 
help Austria in subduing Hungary. 


MILDRINGTON THE BARRISTER.—A ROMANCE OF TWO SYRENS. 


PART VI, 


Das waffer raufdt, das waffer fehwoll 
Medhts ihm den nadhten Fus 

Sein herz wud)s ihm fo fehnfudtsvoll 
Wie bei der liebshen Grug. 

Sie fpradht yu ihm, fie fang gu ihm 
Da war's um ihn gefdelu. 


VI. 
MILDRINGTON'’S PROBATION—FIRST STAGE. 


Ir was improving to follow the course 
of our now reformed and repentant 
hero down at Churstone. He was 
now, indeed, clean of heart ; and what 
was better than pure, unassisted 
cleanliness of heart, was strong be- 
sides. Others—the mere spoon-fed 
babes of sin, might love the danger, 
and as infallibly perish therein. His 
tactique was infinitely skilful. It will 
be remarked, that your ordinary re- 
pentant sinners notify their conver- 
sion by a sort of rough, rude sour- 
ness; they break off with the old 
pleasures and the old dangers un- 
couthly. This is surely ungracious, 
and comes of a certain shamefaced- 
ness and timidity. Where false gods 
are to be no more worshipped, they 
are indelicately gross and rude to the 
forsworn false gods. Which, when 
we come to think of it, is a pure self- 
stultification—a clumsy condemna- 
tion of one’s own behaviour. Your 
true man of the world will spare his 
amour propre so cruel a wound. So 
with our Mildrington. That evening 
he was set beside Miss Boleyn, and 
mystified that lady strangely by a 
light, pleasant manner, free and un- 
concerned ; instead of that sort of 
embarrassed devotion to which she 
was accustomed. He was distribu- 
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tive, so to speak, and spread his gifts 
over the wide surface of the table. 
He laid himself out for the fashion- 
able public there assembled, of which 
the haughty lady beside him was but 
a unit. He was in grand vein (as he 
would call it himself) that evening, 
and sparkled and crackled like an 
intellectual firework. Perhaps it 
was but one of those spasmodic fits, 
perfectly unreasonable and without 
cause, to which every human creature 
is liable ; ‘oa gly this is spoken 
on no authority, or from no superna- 
tural knowledge of the man’s nature 
—perhaps, he was all the lighter be- 
cause the heavy barge of domestic 
impediments, which trailed wearily 
in his wake, and hampered his move- 
ments, was now temporarily cut 
adrift. He could stretch his arms 
freely—the rather strict nuptial gar- 
ment was oft his shoulders; and for 
a short space he might shun Ceelebs. 
It is a relief to cast the nuptial snail- 
shell for even a few days, when the 
whole worldly responsibilities are 
comprised within a portmanteau. 

To the monks of a-country house, 
which, in reference to the metropolis, 
7s a monastery, the latest arrival is 
very welcome. Of course, he must 
have came from the proper quarters, 
and have his horn full of news. The 
—— religious drink in greedily 
his particulars ; and Mildrington be- 
ing, as we have seen, one of the croguis 
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etchers of society, ibly, in aqua 
fortis, which made con the more 
a pen, must have come very grate- 
ully to the community. 
here were two Miss Silverstones 
of the company, daughters, as has 
been mentioned, of Viscount Hartle- 
top, M.P., one of whom sat directly 
opposite Mr. Mildrington, a little 
Marquise in ivory, ever so delicately 
carved, and a dainty little Watteau 
extract. This was Miss Mildred Sil- 
verstone—gay, not according to the 
common model—a lark, which is but 
a poor, unintelligible sort of liveliness, 
but full of that special gayness which 
is in school-girls, and which is refresh- 
ing enough to meet where it is not 
to be expected. That this little Mar- 
quise was welcome at these extraor- 
dinary gatherings may be well con- 
ceived ; for where she came there 
was sure to be busy organization of 
grown-up sports and pastimes and 
fashionable revels. Already, through 
the hum and chatter of dinner voices, 
confused schemes of entertainment 
reached the ear of Mildrington. There 
were shapeless foreshadowings of 
something dramatic—charades, or the 
more legitimate drama—the details 
rather loose, and as yet not worked 
out of chaos. It was delicately inti- 
mated to Mildrington, that the busi- 
ness had been held over for him, in 
order to secure the aid of an ally of 
such brilliant and surpassing talents. 
Miss Silverstone was specially enthu- 
siastic. There should be scenery, de- 
corations, acting, all on the most 
splendid scale. Bhe bill of fare of the 
yal Operas, put forth at the com- 
mencement of each season, is not 
more sumptuous in the matter of 
romise or daring undertaking than 
the management of these domestic 
entertainments. Magnificent specta- 
cular dramas are promised; gorgeous 
tableaux are projected in the green- 
rooms; but, unhappily, the managerial 
resources are not always equal to the 
daring schemes. 

After this dinner, which was for 
him, as it were, a ceremony of inau- 
guration, Mr. Mildrington was ab- 
sorbed into the comer, and became 
@ power in the State. The men were 
familiar with him; for of this guild 
he had been made free during the 
period when drinking was in force 
under the separate system. Viscount 
Codlins, a boisterous boy peer, very 
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pink in cheek, and almost riotous, 
from the gentle toleration his lively 
pranks were borne with in society, 
was almost affectionate in speech an 

gestures. Hon. Henry Truefitt, third 
son of Viscount Tumbletowers, was 
pleasantly accessible, and called him 
iy his surname, purely and simply. 
Mr. Dipwith and Captain Munro 
were cordial in their respective de- 
meanour; while the Viscomte de St. 
Persey Mousseux, a flamboyant fo- 
reign nobleman, whose person was 
exhibiting that curious conjunction of 
gradual obesity and a painful tight- 
ness, usual in foreigners of a full 
habit of body, and whose round face 
was useful as a public indicator of 
the immediate temperature of the 
neighbourhood—this gentleman gave 
Mildrington the accolade at once, and 
skipped and broke his English on 
him pleasantly, as the manner of his 
nation is. 


VIL. 
THE MANAGER IN COUNCIL. 


THE young ladies looked on this 
prodigy of intellect that had arrived 
among them with a wonderful rever- 
ence. Almost as soon as “ the gentle- 
men” had entered the drawing-room 

was a hurried theatrical counci 

called, which, to say the truth, was 
disorderly enough. The little Mar- 
quise, Miss Mildred Silverstone, flut- 
tered round the group in a sort of 
gleeful excitement, and, it is to be 
suspected, was the secret organizer o 

the movement. The Rev. G. C. 
Horns playfully hoped he was not 
disqualified by reason of his calling ; 
and trusted some little ecclesiastical 
part might be made out for him—say, 
a bishop, or Cardinal Wolsey, or a 
dissenting clergyman, ha! ha! or even 
a member of the Society of Friends, 
which, after all, was a sort of semi- 
clerical part. . 

At all events, there were his bands 
and cassock—something would be 
made of them; and Rev. G. C. Horns 
looked down on them, as from his 
pulpit, with a soft insinuating smile, 

alf-waggish, as though he were ex- 
horting sweetly. 

“Of course, we must have Mr. Horns 
by all means. We should want him 
in a hundred different ways,” 

“Shall we keep the part of ‘ Jeune 
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Premier’ for you, Mr. Horns?” says 
Miss Boleyn, from the crowd. She is 
always sarcastic with clergymen. 

“Tt he acts as well as he did last 
Sunday,” young Codlins says, sotto 
voce, to the Hon. Mr. Truefitt, “ he'll 
be useful.” 

That gentleman relished the plea- 
santry, and imparted it to Mildring- 


ton. 

The little Marquise was very busy. 
She had a hundred proposals to 
make. Was it to be charades, or 
tableaux vivans, or a regular serious 
business of a play—a light London 
“screaming” farce. People who had 
been fortunate enough to see the Hon, 
Mr. Truefitt in his great part, “ Poor 
Pillicody,” protested that after that 
treat, Buckstone came very feebly. 
Those who wished to enjoy the doing 
themselves a frightful internal injury, 
from splitting of sides or of other con- 
sequences of violent laughter, should 
see the Hon. Truefitt in that masterly 
delineation. He hung modestly ra- 
ther on the outskirts of the circle, 
during the debate, and really, on the 
whole, would have no objection to 
give “ Poor Pillicody” if they wished it. 

“Charades, by all means! Oh, 
hang it, let's have charades,” said 
Viscount Codlins, noisily. ‘ There’s 
such fun! and we dress ourselves up 
any way, you know—and we get in 
the poker and shovel—and I can 
~_e my face, you know—oh, it’s such 
un!” 

The boy Viscount’s conception of a 
charade embraced rather its broad 
earthly adjuncts than its more intel- 
lectual development. 

“ And we would bring in a dance,” 
added the Viscount, enthusiastically, 
adding to his picture—“‘a regular, 
vigorous dance. Oh, it would be 
splendid !” 

This rather concrete view of the 
drama not meeting the degree of pub- 
lic support it deserved, a suggestion 
came from Mr. Dipwith in reference 
to the “ Corsican Brothers,” which, 
with its mysterious ghost music and 
striking situations, presented an ex- 
traordinary field for spectacular ef- 
fect; at the same time offering him- 
self for the part of that fearful speci- 
men of fashionable villany, M. De 
Chateau Renaud. Faint difficulties, 
however, are put forward by the 
timorous, in reference to that curious 
motion of the ghostly brethren across 
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the stage, which, it will be recollected 
was compounded of a vertical an 
horizon motion together. And 
though Churstone Boleyn, M.P., had 
stiffly appeared among them, and, in 
the handsomest way, proclaimed that 
the hereditary serfs who followed 
the craft of carpenters were at their 
service to do as they would, still it 
was felt that cutting a slit along the 
whole length of the fine old Parquet 
floor of the dining-room, and break- 
ing a communication that way into 
the kitchen, would be too great a 
stretch upon his kindness. 

It was thought advisable, therefore, 
not to underline this otherwise re- 
markable play. Captain Munro had, 
indeed, once taken the part of a bene- 
volent Moor, in a sort of extravaganza 
down at Tipley (Lord Zero’s sleet and 
which, he said, was the best thing he 
ever saw in his whole life. It was 
called “Abou Hassan; or, The En- 
chanted Cream Tart,” and was writ- 
ten by young Filbury, and was, he 
said again, about the very best thing 
he ever saw in all his life. Miss 
Jenkinwaters, who had been reared 
in France, was here heard murmur- 
ing some passage from Racine, which 
began “O toi dont les ciéux,”’ &c., 
and was understood to be in favour 
of a selection of choice passages from 
that well-known classic. The little 
Marquise was strongly in favour of 
“tableaux vivans,’ mounted with 
gorgeous dresses and sumptuous pro- 
perties. Such could be got down 
from London from the well-known 
Tourissem, with very little trouble 
and considerable expense. Esther 
before Ahasuerus would be effective, 
and serve to introduce the rich dress 
of the period. Lady Jane Grey in 
the tower, attended by a spiritual 
adviser, in the ecclesiastical dress of 
the time (Rev. G. C. Horns, by desire, 
to be placed in this latter character), 
was a happy suggestion, yet not open- 
ing up a very wide field for personal 
decoration. The “Three Graces,” 
after Canova, rendered by Hon. Miss 
Silverstone, Miss Jenkinwaters, and 
Lady Penguin, was the rather awk- 
ward suggestion of Mr. Dipwith; an 
without proceeding to notice it, the 
mane proceeded to the order of the 

ay 


“ 


‘ Virginius,’ by Jove,” burst out 
Viscount Codlins. “Splendid effect! 
lots of white blankets and sheets for 
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togas, and my real dagger. I can 
send for it to-morrow. We could 
have the Lictors, you know, with 
their—what-d’ye-call’ems ?—on their 
shoulders. Nothing so easy—tell the 
keeper to cut lots of wattles—and at 
the end a jolly row from the Roman 
mob—what fun!” 

And Viscount Codlins rubbed his 
hands in delicious anticipation of this 
spectacle. 

Miss Boleyn laughed with intense 
enjoyment. “Where would you get 
your Romays,” she said. “The 
clothes are easily found, but where 
are the clothed? 

“T amafraid these large black bushy 
whiskers are totally out of character. 
We have scarcely too,” he added, 
lodking round and smiling, “a proper 
nose among us!” 

“Tt would be doosed cold—those 
blankets ”—said Captain Munro, 
shivering. 

“ And a feller looks so foolish with 
his throat bare, and without gills,” 
added the Viscount. 

“ And Mr. Horns shall bean augur,” 
said the little Marquise de Silverstone, 
clapping her hands with delight, “and 
stand at the side looking into a 
chicken!” 

The future was so abundant in 
promise that the only difficulty lay in 
a perfect embarrassment of riches. 
3ut Mildrington protested against 
charades, in the common acceptance. 
They were too boisterous, too fami- 
liar, and did not give the same en- 
tertainment as a carefully prepared 
piece. He was for some light elegant 
gauzy bit of comedy, in sparkling 
Moselle, of French stage manners. 
Something of the date and state of 
the Fifteenth Louis, without, of course, 
any of the pleasant irregularity of 
that period. Dialogue light and 
crackling, as it were, with epigrams, 
in costume, opening up a magnificent 
country of powder, plumes, sackbacks, 
hoops, high heels, and strawberry 
coloured brocades. 

The “Marriage sous Louis XV.” 
of the elder Dumas, to be had neatly 
Englished, was of this stamp—so too 
was “The Widow’s Husband,” from 
the same elegant pen. “ Miss Boleyn,” 
he said, “knows what I mean.” 

“ Perfectly,” she said; “and the 
‘Dame aux Camelias, also by the 
same author, would make a very 
pretty drawing-room play.” 
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Mildrington smiled. The origin of 
this thrust was an hour or so back. 
“There are two Dumas,” he said. 

“One a saint, I suppose,” she said. 

“Certainly not,” said Mildrington; 
“but he has lucid relapses into piety, 
when he writes decently.” 

“Let us have the French piece by 
all means,” said Miss Silverstone, “it 
will be charming. I will be the 
duchess ; and mamma has the most 
old silk dress of turquoise blue, all 
over bunches of flowers. It belonged 
to her grandmamma.” 

“How do you know there is a 
duchess in it,” said Mildrington ; 
“there is a countess, which will do 
quite as well.” 

“Or, I tell you,” said the little Mar- 
quise ; “suppose you write us a regu- 
lar play, and fit us all with parts. 
Miss Boleyn says you are so im- 
mensely clever, you can do anything. 
Do write us a little comedy.” 

Mildrington bowed gravely. 

“T have no skill in that direction,” 
he said. 

“T merely said,” Miss Boleyn an- 
swered, laughing, “that Mr. Mild- 
rington was the admirable Chricton 
of London—the chevalier sans peur 
et sans reproche of the law courts.” 

Mildrington contracted his brows ; 
but no man knew better how to avoid 
that painful pores of being the 
centre of anything like ridicule in a 
large mixed crowd. 

“Quite true,” he said, “I could 
dramatise a motion in Chancery, per- 
haps, or write a most tragical demur- 
rer; but as to being an admirable any- 
thing, according to the handsome com- 
pliment I have just been paid” —— 

Here chorus of ladies breaks in. 
He must write—he must give them 
something, if it is only a little short 
scene—a countess, a maid, anything. 
Those little French things are so 
charming, so delicious, so sweet, and 
the dresses and the powder will come 
inso beautifully. Itis to be suspected, 
that this was not so much out of com- 
pliment to Mildrington’s high reputa- 
tion generally, as from a sort of grand 
wardrobe association. The rich straw- 
berry of the sackback, and more par- 
ticularly mamma’s grandmamma’s 
dazzling turquoise suit, were more 
tempting than the apples of the Tree 
of Knowledge. Finally, it was de- 
termined that all interests should be 
conciliated. Mr. Mildrington should 
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be author to the company, and furnish 
a short sketch, racy of the period as 
a jewelled Sévres cup, and which 
should artfully bring in the turquoise 
sackback, justas Mr. Crunneles wished 
to have parts fittted to his favourite 
pump and washing tubs. And there 
was to be a*charade of the noisy, 
boisterous order, and modelled pretty 
much on the second portion of a pan- 
tomime. Parts were to be found for 
every one ; and special intercession 
was made, that the Rev. G. C. Horns 
should be measured for one suited 
to his peculiar powers. Something 
smooth and Wiganesque, he hinted 
to Mildrington, as they were lighting 
their candles, on going up to bed, would 
suit him admirably. Say the Duc 
de Richelieu. You could dash me in 
the outlines—I could fill up the de- 
tails myself. It is all manner, my 
dear fellow. 

“What would you say to ‘ Egalité 
Orleans?” said Mildrington, with a 
queer smile. 

That night, in the room of pale sea- 
green, he lit his dressing-table candles 
thoughtfully, and cast up the moral 
accounts of the day. So far, his cowl 
and tonsure were still conspicuous, 
and he was a sincere monk. Through 
that day he had travelled successfully 
along the path of good works. He had 
not relapsed. He thought, with a 
smile of satisfaction, how firm, how 
unbending he was; how the flesh, 
and the principal whose agents these 
powers are, could not prevail against 
him. Whata thing, after all, is moral 
training? That earthly portion of us, 
unless subdued, will reign—horrible 
despotism! And he declaimed ma- 
jestically as we believe he had de- 
claimed once before— 


“Quod nisi serviat imperat!” 


What an iron will he had? You see 
this was all the result of keeping the 
spiritual half of a man in the ascend- 
ant. Thus he was enabled quite 
calmly and patiently to think over 
that strange creature, and her wonder- 
ful attractions—mark you, still in a 
sort of Trappist fashion. How sar- 
castic she had been at his expense. 
It was strange ; for he could not think 
of anything to have provoked this 
attack. It troubled him, and fretted 
him; for this Trappist loved peace 
with all men (and women specially) 
of good will. Ah! possibly, she had 
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seen the change in his behaviour; 
perhaps, a little too marked. In this 
country house, after all, one need not 
descend into a gruff, boorish virtue. 
Well, to-morrow all that could be re- 
paired. And before he lays his vir- 
tuous head upon his pillow, Mr. Mil- 
drington takes pen and ink, and 
sketches out a little bit of Rose du 
Barry china—a lively picture of the 
manners, and graces, and posturings, 
and light quips of the countesses and 
equerries of the Louis Quinze era. He 
= together some very sprightly dia- 
ogue ; manufactured a pleasant little 
epigram or two; and then went to 
bed, where he slept the sleep of the 
good. Blessed is he, after all, who 
hath fought and conquered ; to him 
comes his pillow acceptably, and a 
grateful sleep. 


VIII. 


THE PROBATION—SECOND STAGE. 


THE next morning was a bright en- 
couraging day, and the sun streamed 
in very gaily on the festive company 
ranged at breakfast down both sides 
of a long table. Rev. G. C. Horns 
had read prayers very sweetly in the 
private Gothic chapel of the mansion 
—a service, it must be confessed, 
attended but by a very thin congre- 
gation. 

The plethoric mail-bag had come 
in, had been rifled, and had its con- 
tents distributed. To some came de- 
spatches crossed and chequered like a 
wire-blind—clearly, too, of female 
regime—containing a sort of do- 
mestic pressure within, as, “Mam- 
ma is writing for us,and says we must 
go home;” or, “ Papa expects us the 
day after to-morrow!” to be per- 
suasively deprecated by host: “In- 
deed, you must not!—we won’t let 
you go—I’ll write this very day;” 
with the accustomed formulas. Which 
little bit of dramatic action—a say- 
ing, as it were, of personal respect— 
results happily in no disturbance of 
the mutual relation of the parties. 

The sports and pastimes of the day 
were being laid out in a stately, 
monarchical fashion, by Churstone 
Boleyn, M.P., yet, at the same time, 
with acertain polite despotism, which 
forced his favours upon his guests. 
There were hounds and horn to meet 
at Stayleigh Burrows; there was the 
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keeper and a regiment of beaters wait- 
ing below; and the grand Rigley 
Cover, only once in the year, accord- 
ing to a strict and sacred rule, ready 
to be ravaged murderously with fire 
and shot. There was fishing, salmon 
and trout, all up that fruitful river, 
the Hodder, along whose banks there 
were sanguinary encounters at night 
between piscine marauders and Chur- 
stone Boleyn’s soldiery. There was 
ferreting; there was tranquil domestic 
riding and driving for ladies and gen- 
tlemen promiscuously. All these bless- 
ings Churstone Boleyn preached at 
his guests in a haughty magnificent 
manner, as who should say—‘These, 
and many more besides these, are for 
your entertainment ; these are part of 
mysplendour. Trifles, bagatelles. The 
more you enjoy the more you will 
minister tomy state; Imakenoaccount 
of them myself—so be thankful.” 

“ By-the-by,Marion,” said Churstone 
Boleyn, coming back with his hand 
encumbered with a load of opened 
despatches; “I have a letter from 
Southampton. The 7%ppoo Sultan has 
come in, and Grainger writes that he 
will be here to-day or to-morrow. Put 
him in The Squire’s Room.” And 
Churstone Boleyn, M.P., retired to his 
study sanctuary, to transact what was 
indirectly part of the nation’s busi- 
ness, leaving these poor frivolous vota- 
ries of pleasure to devote themselves 
to their profitless diversions. 

As the general dispersion was going 
on, and the chevaliers coming down 
one by one dressed in a sort of wood- 
man’s masquerade, Miss Silverstone 
and some of the dramatic young ladies 
came about Mr. Mildrington, and ques- 
tioned him importunately about the 
progressof their play. Hadhe finished 
it—had he begun. They were sure 
he had; they were sure he had not 
done a line. Miss Boleyn was hard 
by, sustaining a lively dialogue with 
Viscount Codlins, through an open 
window ; and to her the Viscount was 
busy lecturing, with illustration, ona 
new breech-loading fowling-piece; and 
Mildrington, feeling that some amende 
was due forthe rather too broad fashion 
in which he had masked his change of 
feeling the night before, handsomely 
took her into the circle of his hearers. 

“T have not beenidle, Miss Boleyn,” 
he said; “last night the midnight oil 
was wasted to a considerable extent, 
I can assure you.” 
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Chorus of young ladies—“Oh, how 
nice! You must read it out to us. 
Where is it? Do fetch it.” 

“Indeed! You sat up late?” said 
Miss Boleyn. 

“Now do look here, Miss Boleyn. 
You press down the cover so. Then 
take your cartridge” 

“T am afraid,” said Mildrington 
“the result will not justify your good 
opinion. It is really quite a crude 
shapeless thing.” 

“We must hear it. Do fetch it. 
Mustn’t he, Miss Boleyn ?”” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Miss Boleyn, 
smiling. “What book is it? But 
this wonderful thing at this moment, 
demands all my faculties. Now, you 
must tell me what is the use of this 
needle.” 

“The needle, my dear Miss Boleyn,” 
said Viscount Codlins, with much de- 
light; “why that lets off the charge. 
Don’t you see” 

Mr. Mildrington abruptly said his 
little piece was not ready yet—for that 
matter, might never be ready. He 
was only joking. Then he walked 
away to the yard at the back, got a 
gun, and went out with the rest to 
shoot. 

It was a populous preserve. The 
pheasant proprietary were overcrowd- 
ed. So, all day long, it was a sort of 
St. Bartholomew of game—a ceaseless 
crash and crackle of beaters—a con- 
stant whirr and flutter—as constant a 
reiterated bang-bang; and a bloody 
interment of the remains in deep, full- 
mouthed game-bags. Others went 
away to the hunt at Stayleigh Bur- 
rows. A single man of Tennysonian 
mind went out to fish—an unskilful 
craftsman. Hedidnotcatch any thing, 
and was received by Churstone Boleyn, 
M.P., with a haughty contumely, as 
having brought discredit on the family 
*scutcheon and magnificence, “A very 
curious organization,” said he, after- 
wards, of this person; “for my own 
part, I don’t profess to understand 
him.” 

Mildrington, to say the truth, was 
but a poor hand with firearms. He 
was a far more dangerous marksman 
among the Chancery preserves. He 
was troubled in mind, too, and thought 
over many things as he walked. His 
mother was to be there that day, and 
he must seriously lay hold of the op- 
portunity, and get rid of his millstone. 
Again his thoughts kept wandering 
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back to Miss Boleyn at the window, 
and her rather brusque exhibition of 
indifference. “She really was in- 
terested in that empty-headed creature 
and his toy,” he said, smiling scorn- 
fully, as though somebody was by; 
“she saw the spectral coronet under 
his wide-awake, and was doing hom- 
age. She is more earthy than I fan- 
cied after all, and of course has a busi- 
ness end in view like other women.” 
And he smiled again in a very bitter 
fashion on a broad beech tree, the 
only object near him, and should pro- 
perly have withered up its foliage 
with intense scorn. One of the keep- 
er's men, who walked close to him, 
looked at him with a sort of agricul- 
tural wonder. “No matter,” said 
Mildrington to himself, “I am doing 
my duty, and with heaven’s a 
shall continue in the straight pat 
that I have always followed. Hap- 
pily I have brought this nature of 
mine under subjection. J am utterly 
indifferent ; and these freaks are more 
an amusement to me as a student of 
human character.” And he répeated 
again, for the immediate benefit of a 
contiguous oak tree, his favourite 
Horatian line— 


Quod nisi serviet imperat.” 


“Cock, cock, cock !”’ burst in chorus 
from the beaters; and with a flap and 
flutter, rose up a heavy blackbird. 
Mildrington, still elate with these 
noble thoughts, and in the character 
of. the virtuous man out a-shooting, 
levelled his gun with enthusiasm, and 
brought down the bird. That little 
piece of success—his first, by the way, 
that day—excited him, and seemed, 
as it were, figuratively connected with 
his victory over the flesh. He stepped 
still more loftily. 

“T was foolish,” he said, “to de- 
art from the strict letter of my reso- 
ution. I shall be friendly, yet dis- 

tant; and show her that I did not 
heed her behaviour.” 


1X. 


A SHADOW FROM THE EAST. 


CominG home towards four o'clock, 
having left the rest of his party, he 
finds a fresh trunk or two in the hall, 
significant of new comers. The phy- 
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siognomy of one is tolerably familiar, 
having, in fact, the marked Mildring- 
ton features. He knew that his mo- 
ther was arrived. There was beside 
it a couple of Indian overland boxes ; 
and he thought of the Zippoo Sultan 
at Southampton, to which allusion 
had been made that morning. This 
was the passenger by that noble fast- 
sailing line-of-packet ship; and the 
name was upon it in white letters, 
developed with that publicity, as to 
which gentlemen of the army are not 
too delicate. He read— 


“Major Chas. Acton Grainger, * 
“Smith’s Irregular Horse, 
oR ic, 


“A fellow of elephant hunts and 
jungles, and chutney,” said Mildring- 
ton, without much relish for the over- 
land boxes. “ Interminable yarns. 
One such creature spoils a whole 
party.” 

He went to his room, dressed, took 
up his pen, and worked at his little 
comedy, all but finished it, and then 
descended to the drawing-room. 

There were all the ladies seated, 
busy with ladies’ work and ladies’ 
talk; and there, too, was Mrs. Mil- 
drington ; and there, too, seated in 
the very heart of the group, was a tall 
figure, no doubt the Indian Irregular. 
Mildrington saw that here was a mass 
of glossy brown hair, tossed like a 
tangle of snakes, with a tanned brick- 
red face, with glowing fiery eyes, and 
a short Vandyke beard—not bushy 
nor luxuriant, but thin and trimmed 
close. There is getting to be a phy- 
siognomy in the fashion of this adorn- 
ment of the human face. His voice 
was low, soft, musical, and slightly 
lubricated with oil, He was about 
eight-and-thirty—possibly more, but 
did not look so much; with a rapid 

lay of features, and a sort of quick, 

eclamatory action, He was clearly 
acting Trovatore or Story-teller for 
the party, and with a certain absorb- 
ing effect. So much were all female 
eyes pointed to that centre, with fe- 
male fingers holding the needle in 
suspense, that Mildrington made his 
entry unperceived, or at least unno- 
ticed. e shooting and the hunting 
men would not be home for an hour 
or more; and he had entered with the 
sheets of his performance in his hand, 
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reckoning on an hour of worship and 
admiration from his female devotees. 
It may be conceived, then, that from 
this time forth he did not too much 
relish this Irregular of Smith’s Horse. 

That evening the sportsmen re- 
turned home, fatigued and garrulous 
over their hunting episodes ; and the 
monster dinner set in as usual. There 
was a fresh shuffle of the human 
cards, and Churstone Boleyn, M.P., 
showed a happy tact in ingenious and 
new combinations for each day. The 
ladies contributed a pleasing variety 
by ehange, too, in respect of apparel, 
so as not to afflict with ennwi the 
human eye. The men to whom Pro- 
vidence has not allotted more than 
the one unvarying Black Brunswicker 
uniform, afflicted the human eye with 
the old established monotony. Won- 
derful in their strength and gigantic 
vigour, this portion of the great race, 
yet decidedly unlovely. The decent 
mourning suit, so universal—so rude 
and quakerly—has yet the charm of 
a commercial age—prodigious eco- 
nomy. Your “bloom-coloured suit,” 
which Doctor Goldsmith wore at 
fashionable parties, the puce velvet 
coats and scarlet roquelaures, must 
have swelled terribly those “favours,” 
which the Stultz of the period would 
send in to gentlemen of quality. They 
had now, in the green-rooms and mas- 
querade warehouses, monuments of 
richer and more costly taste. Our 
lions are more sober now in their 
decoration ; yet, unhappily, uglier. 

The feasting was as before. The 
loud tongues of huntsmen, still, as it 
were, in their scarlet, and boastful 
over their exploits, filled the air. That 
jump at Furley; that tremendous rush 
at Huntley Burn; abundant “throw- 
ings out;” terrific “croppers;” and 
the habitual argot of these children 
of the chase, were rife, andjwearied, 
as is customary, those not affiliated 
tothis peculiarguild. Venator, happy 
in a successful day, and turning into 
a Boswell of the hunt, is sadly tedious. 
There should be a short ‘‘ Act” intro- 
duced into the House to protect us, 
Christians, who do not insanely ride, 
from his narrative. But he is an An- 
cient Mariner of the chase, and holds 
us with “his skinny hand.” 


[June, 


x. 


THE PROBATION—THIRD STAGE. 


THE lot of Mildrington was this day 
cast among the elders of the tribe. 

He had gotten somehow down to 
that end where matrons and potent, 
grave, and reverend seigniors most did 
congregate. He had been drawn with 
Lady Mary Penguin, a person of in- 
finite talk, of infinite admiration, and 
of a questioning turn, which left no 
room for a lethargic acquiescence, the 
best substitute for interest, but en- 
tailing a constant vigil and ceaseless 
mental activity. On the other side 
was Viscount Hartletop, in plain 
language, a distinguished bore of the 
yeerage ; opposite was Churstone 
Sdere, M.P. In such company, it 
may be well conceived, Mildrington 
suffered. 

But, afar off, down the table, he 
heard the loud bassoon—figuratively 
that is; for the noble host, with all 
his luxurious arrangements, had no 
private band playing during his en- 
tertainment. He heard the pleasant 
riot of youthful voices, rife with a 
vitality and motion, whereof he 
should himself have been the centre. 
What was yet more tantalizing, he 
heard easy pauses, and the quiet hush 
of voices: while a musical and metal- 
lic voice declaimed some legend hu- 
morous or serious ina melodious re- 
citative. And stooping forward with 
curiosity, he would see the suspended 
fork—the glass poised mid air—and 
all faces straining with interest to- 
wards one focus, where were the 
flaming eyes and the pink face, and 
the Vandyke beard, flashing and play- 
ing with a fitful light. And above 
all, there was Miss Boleyn, just op- 
posite, with her fine classic face re- 
flecting every tone and every emo- 
tion. She was listening with a rapt 
attention that reached almost to de- 
votion. 

Mildrington at that moment felt a 
strange rueful pang at his heart: a 
quick sharp stab, which he had never 
experienced before. What was its 
nature it is not for us here to analyze. 
It may have been a complex sensa- 
tion, and compounded of many feel- 
ings. A dragon that has been sup- 
posed to have green eyes it would be 
scarcely fair to call it. There is a 
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pardonable jealousy which all men 
are entitled to entertain of other men 
that at all step between their sun- 
light and any special object they 
choose to shine upon. Here was a 
king but yesterday, and here is some- 
thing taking very much the shape of 
an usurper. 

It should be mentioned that to this 
day’s festival had many country folk 
from the surrounding district been 
bidden. This fusion of new face with 
the older elements is found to imparta 
more cheerful variety. And after 
the banquet it had been resolved, as 
an entertainment for these guests, 
that a series of drawing sports and 
pastimes—the little nursery games 
such as elderly children of our cen- 
tury delight in—should be organized. 
The Master Pickle of twenty and 
thirty years old must be amused be- 
fore being sent to bed. Viscount 
Codlins, Mr. Dipwith, and Rev. C. G. 
Horns, are enthusiasts for the sport, 
and are now in committee with Miss 
Boleyn and other ladies, settling what 
shall be the character of the games. 

There was abundance to choose 
from. Viscount Codlins leant very 
much to what might be called the 
acrobatic order, and was for having 
chairs set out in rows, with sudden 
clapping of hands, and a wild disor- 
derly charge in single file round the 
room, on that signal. For these social 
gymnastics the party of the noble 
Viscount was very eager. But there 
was a small and more advanced sec- 
tion who were for an entertainment 
of a more intellectual order; who 
were for. directly operating on the 
brain, with perfect quietude as to the 
human person, and by administering 
publicly to single victims, placed 
conspicuously in the centre, confound- 
ing questions of an awful depth and 
meaning, force them to give satis- 
factory replies under a terrorism of 
publiccontempt, and loudly-expressed 
derision. This happier policy, one more 
fruitful, too, in amusement, luckily 
prevailed. 


XL 


DRAWING-ROOM GYMNASTS. 


AccorDINGLY the ground was clear- 
ed with much activity by Viscount 
Codlins and other children of boister- 
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ous spirits, and it was announced that 
the sports were all ready to com- 
mence. It is impossible to convey an 
idea of the invaluable services ren- 
dered by the Rev. C. G. Horns all 
through the entertainment. This 
pleasant ecclesiastic seemed really to 
fling himself, with a sort of enthusi- 
asm, into these airy little puerilities, 
and was, so to speak, the animating 
spirit of the whole proceeding. He 
was in a lovely evening raiment that 
night—splendid festival sacerdotal 
raiment, that shone and glistered like 
a snake’s back. He crept nimbly from 
one end of the room to the other like 
a glossy clerical beetle, and, sunny 
with smiles, got ladies who were, as 
it were, of the committee, into corners, 
and held with them confidential and 
oily intercourse. Without the Rev. 
C.G. Horns, that general utility clergy- 
man, it was felt, irresistibly, that the 
whole would have fallen through and 
failed dismally. The sacred func- 
tions, associated with his professional 
character, combined with his ordin- 
ary lay qualifications, lent to him a 
weight and authority to which Vis- 
count Codlins and the minor lights 
might have in vain aspired. The as- 
sistance this clergyman afforded, even 
in mere matters of organization, could 
not be too highly commended. 

After some discussion it was agreed 
that the partisans of physical and 
purely emotional pastime should be 
conciliated by first having the fami- 
liar exercise of what is called “ The 
Stool of Repentance,” to be succeeded 
by a more boisterous entertainment, 
advocated by Viscount Codlins, en- 
titled “ Post,” or some such name. 

The Indian Irregular and Miss Bo- 
leyn were for the first-named pastime, 
and took counsel together over the 
details. Mildrington, from afar off, 
looked on moodily. She was in pro- 
digious spirits that night, and her 
eyes sparkled with an unusual brilli- 
ancy. The Indian had a fashion of 
confidential whispering in corners, of 
private and significant allusion, in- 
comprehensible to third parties, which 
fretted and chafed Mr. Mildrington. 
It was, as it were, a practical ignoring 
of him, possibly an impolite system 
to be reprobated. 

It has often been said that Mr. 
Mildrington was a tolerable actor. 
So, on this occasion, he affected a sort 
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of indifference, successfully enough, 
and sauntered over towards where 
Miss Boleyn and her newly-arrived 
gentleman were still laying out de- 
tails of this little scheme. He put on 
a very good simulation of indifference, 
and said— 

“So we are to become children 
again, it seems. Is it to be ‘Little Bo- 

eep, or ‘This Little Pig went to 

flarket,’ or what ?” 

This was very indifferent, and, at 
the same time, terribly caustic. It 
was spoken with a secret and pe- 
culiar emphasis, meant to go home 
straight. Miss Boleyn was saying at 
that moment— 

“Where is Mr. Bullington? we 
must send him out the very first— 
where has he gone ?” 

Viscount Codlins came bounding 
up in an ecstacy of ur 

‘ Allright,” he said, “{ have primed 
him ; he suspects that he is to have 
his fortune told.” 

“Bravo,” said the Indian Irregular, 
rather relishing the coming sport. 

Mr. Bullington was an adipose ag- 
ricultural gentleman, that exhibited 
large beasts at the shows ; a simple 
minded man, who travelled in a circle 
of mangold-wurzul, turnips, top-dress- 
ings, and manures—figuratively speak- 
ing, of course. 

Alas! that Miss Boleyn’s eyes should 
have been wandering ali this while 
absently round the room, questing 
something ; and that Mildrington’s 
sarcastic speech, in which was hidden 
away a secret barb, should have fallen 
stillborn. Didshe hearit ? or did she 
make believe not to hear it? She 
was an actress too. At all events she 
turned to our hero very sweetly, tak- 
ing note of him now for the first 
time. 

“ He shall expect you to play,” she 
said, graciously ; “you will be of great 
assistance ;” and passed away swiftly, 
crossing the room to where the Indian 
Irregular was standing. 

Mr. Bullington went forth ruefully 
enough, as though he forecasted what 
his kind friends had in store for him. 
A chair was set for Mr. Bullington 
conspicuously in the middle; and on 
the absent gentleman a boisterous 
noisy council sat, maliciously eager 
to make a bloodless holocaust of him 
on that four-legged altar. It was 
agreed, on the motion of Miss Silver- 
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stone—she whom we have likened to 
alittle Watteau marquise—that Major 
Grainger should be furnished with 
pencil and paper, and go round and 
collect the voices, which he did ina 
very private manner. And then the 
sufferer was introduced, looking very 
scared, and was forced into the con- 
spicuous seat very much as he might 
be into an operating chair. In that 
position the poor simple agriculturist 
slowed uncomfortably, and endured 
orrible torture while he was being 
raked through and through by the 
pitiless fire of reasons. 

This little amusement, by the way, 
offers one of the most delightful ve- 
hicles for unrestrained  ill-nature 
known. Unseen yourself, you can 
explode the bitterest personality in 
‘omy security. Major Grainger, in 

is sustained metallic voice, read 
aloud the sentence on the miserable 
victim: “You occupy,” he said to 
him, fixing his glowing eyes on him 
with a fierceness reaching almost to 
ferocity, “that polite pillory, called 
the Stool of Repentance ; 

“T. Because you are a prime piece 
of meat. 

“TI. Because yott are first chop. 

“TIT. Because you are a nice young 
man for a small evening party. 

“TV. Because you are precious 
slow. 

“V. Because you are a regular 
muff. 

“VI. Because you were sent to 
the Poissy show and got no prize. 

“VII. Because you are too fond of 
oil cake and mangold-wurzel. 

“VIII. Because you are so amiable, 
&e., &c., &e.” 

And so on in the same strain, a 
little verging on the personal, yet, on 
the whole, a sound probation and 
wholesome training. At the end 
the hapless agriculturist, after being 
cruelly buffeted, and receiving stroke 
after stroke with a series of ghastly 
siniles, at last fled from his chair, 
maimed, goaded, stung, tortured to 
the very verge of desperation. A 
prolonged roar welcomed each happy 
stroke, and there are good grounds 
for believing that from the ladies, 
who, like the Indian women, were 
the most pitiless tormentors, came 
the most malicious strokes. 
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THE PROBATION—FOURTH STAGE. 


Havine thus tasted blood, there 
was a greedy searching round for a 
new victim. There was an almost 
unanimous cry for Mr. Mildrington. 
Mr. Mildrington must go out. The 
ladies were particularly eager on this 
oint. They would not deal with 
im very hard. He should be let off 
easily. The men came round him. 
“Must take your chance with the 
rest,” they said. Somehow he sus- 
pected something like combination 
in this unanimity. Vanity, too, 
whispered something more consoling; 
but he was in a surly vein, and broke 
from them, and walked quickly out of 
the room to punishment. As he went, 
he saw Miss Boleyn and the Indian 
with the fiery eyes sitting together 
on the sofa, watching him as he 
walked, and whispering. The Indian 
was siniling one of his sardonic smiles 
—so they were christened by Mild- 
rington ; and she was laughing. Mild- 
rington coloured up in a wholesale 
blaze, and with a fierce look he could 
not control, passed from the room out- 
side the door. While waiting until he 
was called in, he felt again that curious 
soreness of heart, that sudden pang 
which he had before suffered from : 
only this time dashed with some- 
thing like rage and mortification. 

He was brought in and led to the 
place of execution. The social Cal- 
craft this time also, was the fiery- 
eyed Indian Irregular, who seemed to 
do his office with an offensive zest, 
that reached almost to perfect enjoy- 
ment. The histrionic powers of Mr. 
Mildrington did not desert him, and 
he put on his most happy air of in- 
difference. 

*“He was placed there,’ said the 
Indian, “on that seat of punishment— 

“1°, Because he was a man of 
brilliant incapacity. 

“9°, Because he was so clever. 
(This no doubt from a worshipping 
young vestal.) 

**3°. Because he was stuffed with 
conceit. 

“4°, Because he worshipped his 
own carte de visite and nothing else. 

“5°, Because he was always talk- 
ing of himself. s 

‘6°. Because he was so sarcastic. 
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. “7°, Because he was agreeable, d&c., 
re.” 

“Now,” said Major Grainger, “ you 
must guess who are the authors of 
these compliments.” * 

Mildrington’s lip curled. He looked 
round and his eye settled on Miss 
Boleyn; “That severe speech about 
the carte de visite’—she was looking 
very guilty—“I think I can trace 
that.” 

There were cries of “ Name! name!” 

“T must thank Miss Boleyn,” he 
said, getting up, “for that good-na- 
tured remark.” 

And he felt a little ill-natured satis- 
faction in the prospect that was now 
before him of having some retalia- 
tion at least. This was, indeed, a 
cruel stroke, and from such a quarter 
unexpected, at least ungracious. Still 
he was gratified with his own pene- 
tration in having unmasked the one 
who could stab so unkindly in the 
dark. But the executioner called 
him back. 

“Stay,” he said, very quietly, “you 
are a little too quick. You must 
guess again.” 

“Tt was not Miss Boleyn then, are 
you sure?” he asked in some confu- 
sion. 

“No,” said the other. 

Mildrington brought himself 
through that ordeal with but an ill 
grace. He was not used to these 
little mortifications ; neither was it 
usual for this distinguished man to 
encounter such rude weather as he 
had done that evening. It was a lit- 
tle hard, considering it to be the case 
of a repentant sinner, who is properly 
entitled to all co-operation and every 
comforting aid. He went over to 
Miss Boleyn, as soon as he was freed 
from his sufferings, and said to her 
with some savageness— 

“T did not think, Miss Boleyn, 1 
should be selected as a special mark 
for your wit and good-nature.” 

“How extraordinary,” said she, 
slowly. “Such a curious thing to 
take into your head. I thought you 
were told I had not said any thing of 
the kind.” 

Still she disclaimed the imputation 
in so cold and business-like a way 
that really she conveyed to Mildring- 
ton that it was merely as a pure mat- 
ter-of-fact that she was at all anxious 
to set him right. That if it had oc- 
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curred to her to make such a speech, 
she might have had no scruple in the 
world; but really, as things had fallen 
out, she actually had not said it. 

He wgs not satisfied. 

“T don’t think I deserved such a 
public gibbeting ; and from you of all 
people, I thought” —— 

“How very odd, I cannot convey 
my meaning to-night,” she said. “You 
would not have me say that I said 
so, when I did not. The whole 
thing is not worth thinking about. 
There, I see Major Grainger is wait- 
ing, and we positively must get Mr. 
Horns into the chair;” and she crossed 
over to the Indian irregular, now 
positively getting odious in the eyes 
of our hero. Things, indeed, were 
not going well with our reformed 
prodigal. 

The way in which the lively Chris- 
tian minister took Acs punishment ; 
the light easy fashion in which he 
accepted every cruel thrust—and they 
were many—was a thing edifying to 
his community ; the pleasant com- 
ments with which he capped the of- 
fensive—nay, almost opprobrious per- 
sonalities which in Ais case were 
levelled at him in showers, regardless 
of all the decencies, were worthy of a 
boundless admiration, and should 
have been a lesson to others more 
sensitive; for he was told, in good 
naked terms, without any delicacy or 
feint of putting a fine point upon it; 
that he was an abandoned flirt ; that 
his sermons had been seen in snuff 
and candle shops; that his prayers 
would never help him or any one else 
to heaven; that he would make a very 
comical bishop, with other really 
gross outrages, not to be for a mo- 
ment justifiable, and clearly traceable 
to female sources—one tremendous 
hit coming from our Mildrington, 
now iu a very savage vein. 

The holy man, however, accepted 
it all with a delightful bonhomic, was 
never silent a moment, and seemed to 
enjoy his position more and more, as 
the blows grew more severe. He 
was glad, he said, that his sermons 
could even profit the snuff shops, and 
bring a castaway chandler tosalvation. 
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He would be glad to furnish amuse- 
ment, even in an episcopal capacity. 

By-and-by, when it came to be an 
hour past midnight, the sports ter- 
minated. The baited agriculturists 
went their way. They had a blessed 
release from their sufferings. Mil- 
drington still glowered implacable. 
There were “Good-nights” all round, 
and the guests went slowly to their 
rooms. 

Mildrington, in his sea-green room, 
did not write plays that night, with 
an ineflable complacency in his work 
and its future effect. Nay, he tossed 
those loose leaves from him with a 
contemptuous violence—into the 
fire? No. He was too provident of 
the future, from mere habit and the 
wondrous chances it holds in its bo- 
som ; so he flung them instead into— 
a drawer. There they slept. 

For a long time he walked heavily 
up and down, to the grievous trial of 
the apostolic virtues in the breast of 
a certain holy man underneath. 

No need of resolutions, indeed ; 
from this hour he loathed that haugh- 
ty woman. From that hour he would 
make it his special aim to humble her 
insolent nature. What business had 
she to humiliate him thus openly 
before his peers? Lucky it was for 
this virtuous man his previous refor- 
mation and resolves coinciding with 
his present humour. Between the 
two moving powers, working irre- 
sistibly, his moral sense, that is, and 
his animosity, he would be fixed for 
ever in the straight paths of virtue. 
O happy pilgrim in this vale of tears! 

The only feature in this moral diag- 
nosis thus presented which may mys- 
tify the studious reader, is how it 
came about that he was thus furious 
and yet indifferent at the same mo- 
ment—ready to renounce, and yet to 
pursue. This inconsistency has been 
seen before ; and, positively, did not 
we who are outside know the man so 
well as to believe the thing impos- 
sible, it has really very much the fea- 
tures of that common green emotion, 
known as jealousy. But we know 
that our hero is reformed. 
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An Adventure at Shakspeare’s Birth-place. 


AN ADVENTURE AT SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTH-PLACE. 


J aM about to relate an incident which 
came within my own knowledge at 
Stratford-on-Avon some few years 
ago, in connexion with one who after- 
wards became known to the world as 
a notorious patriot and conspirator. 
It was my fortune to be travelling in 
the capacity of secretary or manager 
to a distinguished author, occupied in 
delivering a series of lectures on his- 
torical subjects. Amongst other places 
at which our author appeared was 
the clean, pretty, trim-looking, arch- 
ery-loving, somewhat staid and cir- 
cumspect town of Leamington, in 
Warwickshire ; and the lecture chanc- 
ing, in this exceptional case, to be a 
morning one, my friend was happily 
master of his own time in the evening. 
He, therefore, invited a few gentle- 
men, who had come from various 

arts of the surrounding country to 

ear his lecture, to dine with him, 
and I was of the number. It was a 
somewhat curious gathering, for the 
guests, albeit well known in their 
respective neighbourhoods, seemed 
little known to each other, and it was 
quite clear that they were strangers to 
our host, mn in so far that they 
had presented letters of introduction 
to him. The party, however, proved 
a very merry and social one; and so 
anxious was each member of the com- 
pany to make a return compliment to 
the host, that, had he accepted all 
the invitations he received, he might 
have quartered himself in the most 
interesting part of Warwickshire for 
weeks. But, much to the disappoint- 
ment of his inviters, he had arranged 
to return to London that night. Find- 
ing that they could not secure his 
coveted society, they turned their hos- 
pitable attentions towards me, and 
each pressed me warmly into his ser- 
vice, offering me every possible attrac- 
tion, in addition toa hearty welcome, 
if I would pass the Sunday at his re- 
sidence. Time after time I was ob- 
liged torefuse, for—oh,sad mischance! 
—I had previously accepted an invi- 
tation to partake of an early dinner 
with a Leamington acquaintance, 
whose select company was to consist 
of his wife and some half-dozen de- 
monstrative children. What would 
I not have given—certainly the most 
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expensive toy that could be bought 
for each of the dreaded juverfiles—to 
have felt myself soothelie justified in 
breaking my not very attractive en- 
gagement, and yielding to one of the 
many temptations now being held out 
tome? But, fearing to give offence 
to the Leamingtonian, whose guest I 
had promised to be, and having a 
sufficient knowledge of the proprieties 
of life to be fully aware that I had 
no right to disappoint him, I was in- 
exorable and immovable. At length, 
however, a gentleman who occupied 
one of the highest positions at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and whose residence 
had been described as being situated 
in one of the most charming spots in 
the country, took me aside, and said, 
in the most insinuating manner pos- 
sible— 

“Never mind your engagement 
here—write a note to put it off; I'll 
drive you over to Stratford to-night, 
and you shall spend the Sunday with 
me. I promise you an agreeable day; 
and on Monday my son shall show 
you the lions of the place.” 

Here was a temptation which poor 
weak human nature could not resist, 
and I fell into the net thus cunningly 
spread out to receive me. In less 
than an hour’s time I was on the road 
to Stratford—a distance of about ten 
miles—driventhither at an alarmingly 
rapid pace, in one of those American 
vehicles, whose exaggerated wheels 
are like the paddles of a steamer in 
circumference, but are about as easy 
to trundle as a boy’s hoop. 

“You have come at a fortunate 
time,” said mine host, on Monday 
morning, as we sat down to breakfast; 
“T expect a visitor by the early coach, 
whose name is known to all the world, 
throush the sacrifices he has made 
and the punishment he has undergone 
for his patriotism.” 

He told me his name, and I asked 
him how he had made his acquaint- 
ance, when he replied that he had met 
him at an hotel at Birmingham, whi- 
ther it appeared he had journeyed for 
the purpose of inspecting some of the 
most important iron manufactories. 
He found him to be a most courteous 
and communicative gentleman, and 
had therefore invited him to spend a 
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day or two at his house, feeling a 
morbid pleasure in the prospect of 
exhibiting the attractions of his na- 
tive town to an Italian refugee who 
had not long before made a most dar- 
ing esc&pe from prison. 

Anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
this interesting personage, I deferred 
my visit to Shakspeare’s birth-place, 
in order that I might see him when he 
alighted from the coach (which was to 
stop at my kind friend’s door), and in 
the hope that he might be disposed to 
accompany me on my intended mis- 
sion. No particular preparations 
were made for his reception ; and it 
was satisfactory to me to think that 
our host did not contemplate treating 
him as a natural curiosity, or as a 
transcendental being, but as an ordin- 
ary mortal, capable of partaking of 
and appreciating an Englishman’s 
hospitality, however unpretendingly 
offered. 

The coach arrived, and with it the 
expected guest, who carried a small 
black bag, and descended from the 
vehicle with agility. He was very 
warmly received by his host, and as 
warmly welcomed by the lady of the 
house, who instantly ordered refresh- 
ment for him, and led him to his 
apartment. Then came the conversa- 
tion respecting the necessary walk 
into the town; and it was ultimately 
arranged that, as our hospitable 
friend had business to transact, I 
should be cicerone to the exile. I 
need not describe his personal appear- 
ance, further than to say, he was a 
man of middle age and middle height, 
and somewhat slight proportions, 
with a mild, intelligent eye, and most 
agreeable expression of countenance, 
and wearing a black beard of a tex- 
ture rather delicate than otherwise ; 
while, in his general manner and de- 
meanour, there was nothing to indi- 
cate that he was a man of stern re- 
solve and determined purpose. He 
spoke English tolerably well, but 

rench still better; and altogether he 
seemed to possess every quality of a 
pleasant and instructive companion, 
entering freely into conversation, and 
talking upon matters which one would 
have thought were too domestic and 
English in their character to interest 
an Italian who had devoted his career 
to the toil and rancour of political 
life. 


Such, then, was the gentleman who 
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accompanied me to the humble dwell- 
ing where Shakspeare was born; and 
who appeared as pleased at the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing this calm retreat, 
and all its surrounding objects of in- 
terest, as the most peaceful English- 
man could possibly be. 

“T cannot say I am acquainted 
with the works of your great Shak- 
speare,” he observed; “but I know 
the veneration in which his name is 
held in this country; and I honour 
the nation that sets such value on her 
most illustrious sons.” 

“You will find,” I remarked, “that 
the most celebrated men who ever 
distinguished themselves in art, let- 
ters, science, war, statesmanship, not 
only in this country, but in all parts 
of the world, have visited this inter- 
esting abode, and have inscribed their 
names on its otherwise unadorned 
walls.” 

By this time we were in presence of 
the lebe-anniner or custodian of the 
a and my companion made no 
nesitation in purchasing of her a series 
of local views which she had the pri- 
vilege of selling. These seemed to 
interest him very much; but I told 
him it would be advisable for him to 
see the originals first, and the pictures 
would afterwards serve as mementoes 
of the visit when he should return to 
his own country. 

“T fear it may be long ere that 
blessing is vouchsafed me,” said he. 

Having undergone the usual pre- 
paratory conversation with the good 
lady, we proceeded upstairs to the 
room in which the immortal poet is 
said to have first seen the light of life; 
and when I pointed out the cause of 
the darkened aspect of the walls, the 
Italian held up his hands in mute 
astonishment. 

‘And is it possible,” said he, as he 
minutely examined some of the signa- 
tures to which his attention had been 
especially directed; “that all these 
names have been written by the indi- 
viduals themselves ?” 

“Every one,” I replied. 

“There is not a white spot to be 
seen!” exclaimed the signor. “What 
is one to do who wishes to find a space 
for his name ?” 

“Well, sir,” said the lady, “there 
are instances in which names havé 
been expunged to make room for 
others.” 


“T suppose,” he remarked, “péople 
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are generally careful to leave un- 
touched the signatures of illustrious 
personages ?” 

“Yes,” said she, “everybody seems 
considerate on that point. Observe, 
here are the names of Sir Walter 
Scott, Washington Irving, Professor 
Wilson, and thany other great literary 
gentlemen ; whilst there you will find 
some of a different sort—naval heroes, 
celebrated soldiers, patriots, and so 
forth. Now,if you look this way, you 
will see Louis Napoleon !” 

Ifa shot had been suddenly fired 
into that peaceful retreat, it could not 
have produced a more signal effect on 
the nervous system of my Italian com- 
panion than was caused by the men- 
tion of that all-powerful name. 

“Louis Hedcloun !” he exclaimed, 
the healthy hue of his countenance 
changing to one of livid whiteness. 
“Where can I see that name?” 

“There it is, sir.” 

“Did you not say,” he inquired, 
“that names are sometimes erased to 
find room for others?” 

“Yes, sir; but not illustrious per- 
sons.” 

“Tllustrious!” he cried, in a tone 
of indignation ; and deliberately ex- 
punged the signature to write his 
own on the same spot. I gently re- 
monstrated, and asked him whence 
his animosity towards the Emperor 
of the French at such a moment. 

“Toute & Vheure!” said he; “you 
shall know by-and-by;” and we quitted 
the humble tenement which now bore 
an additional and peculiar interest 
from the strange incident described. 

Wenext bent our steps to the Town- 
hall, where are to be seen the two 
great and accepted portraits of Shak- 
speare; and my friend havingremarked 
upon them in language which showed 
that in the matter of the fine arts he 
was not a worthy representative of his 
country, we proceeded to the church. 
As we stood in the chancel, looking 
at the monument to Shakspeare, my 
Italian acquaintance entered fully into 
the solemnity of the scene; and when 
I explained to him the meaning of the 
peculiar inscription, he seemed to 
realize its impressive simplicity, only 
remarking that, after all, the ashes of 
such a man were even less sacred than 
his works. He could have wished, 
he afterwards added, that the day had 
been Sunday, for he should have felt 
a more than usual interest in hearing 
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divine service performed in a church 
where so much Christian reverence 
was observed, and where a lesson was 
hourly preached on the elevating in- 
fluence of genius. We then betook 
ourselves to the little wooden seat 
placed in a shady corner of the sylvan 
church-yard, by the margin of the 
river Avon, and here we sat for some 
little time conversing upon the history 
and associations of the town, and oc- 
casionally digressing to other objects 
which, as it afterwards transpired, 
occupied more of my companion’s at- 
tention at the time than did the ground 
which Shakspeare had trodden, or the 
waters which flowed tranquilly be- 
neath it. He told me many particu- 
lars relating to the vicissitudes he had 
undergone on behalf of his country, 
and described certain events con- 
nected with his recent incarceration in 
prison, and his most romantie escape. 
At dinner that day the conversation 
turned upon ordinary topics, and no- 
thing occurred that seemed worth re- 
cording, save the fact that our Italian 
friend was somewhat reserved in what 
he had to say regarding his late visit 
to Birmingham, and the extraordinary 
things he had seen. I was naturally 
curious to learn the immediate object 
of his mission to that unpoetical spot, 
especially as, ever and anon, he ap- 
peared to check himself when he felt 
that he was becoming more commu- 
nicative than he desired to be. Pass- 
ing from one topic to another, as night 
came on apace, he spoke more unre- 
servedly than before upon the subject 
of Birmingham and its ironworks, and 
at length introduced some remarks 
concerning the manufacture of shot 
and shell. He had seen a grenade, he 
said, which appeared to him to be 
capable of doing a vast amount of 
execution by its own explosive force. 
Tt had only to come in contact witha 
resisting substance to produce the de- 
structive effect eualied: and so satis- 
factorily had the missile been put in 
practice before his own eyes, that he 
was induced to order several of the 
same calibre, thinking that they might 
be turned to profitable account in after 
times. This revelation led to some 
little discussion regarding the use of 
such weapons; and upon its being 
remarked that it appeared strange 
a private individual should require 
them, he said there was no knowing 
to what purpose they might be appli 
47 
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in these revolutionary times, when 
nations seemed to war against nations 
much more than man against man. 
But, beyond the momentary surprise 
occasioned by the introduction of the 
subject in the manner I have indi- 
cated, no particular effect was pro- 
duced upon our conclave, and we re- 
tired to our chambers, thinking much 
less of revolutions and grenades than 
of a night’s repose and the song of the 
lark in the morning. 

A fire had been lighted in the bed- 
room appropriated to the Italian, as 
it had never before been occupied; 
and the moment the door was opened 
there burst from within such an over- 
powering volume of smoke as well- 
nigh suffocated us. Thinking that the 
apartment was on fire, we were na- 
turally much alarmed, with the ex- 
ception of our foreign friend, who im- 
mediately took off hiscoat and adopted 
the necessary measures to dispel the 
smoke, which it appeared had been 
caused by some defect in the construc- 
tion of the chimney. The “‘nuisance”’ 
being at length subdued, it was soon 
discovered that the bed and the fur- 
niture were in such a begrimed con- 
dition, that none but a chimney-sweep 
could have slept in the apartment with 

-any degree of comfort; and as there 
was no other spare room save that 
which had been allotted to me, it was 
arranged that the Italian refugee 
should share my quarters. A bed 
was therefore prepared for him on a 
sofa, and we both retired to rest, my 
companion saying a short prayer, in 
which some allusion to his “coun- 
try’s deliverance” was distinctly au- 
dible. 

I had very little sleep during the 
night; for the fact of there being a 
stranger in the room was rendered 
doubly objectionable by his restless- 
ness and frequent ejaculations, which, 
however, were evidently made un- 
consciously. Several times I was 
disturbed by exclamations, in which 
incoherent references were made to 
the liberties of his native land ; while, 
on one occasion, my not very treach- 
erous ear caught certain expressions, 
in Italian, in which I recognised such 
wordsas “revenge,” “a nation’sduty,” 
“a nation’s foe.” 

I cannot say I was alarmed by these 
disjointed mutterings, because I knew 
that hot blood was seething at the 
time in the veins of Italian patriots ; 
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and it was not to be wondered at, that 
my present friend should partake of 
the general feelings of hiscountrymen ; 
but still I was perplexed, as well as 
disturbed ; and I was not at all sorry 
when I found that, as soon as day 
dawned, my companion had risen and 
left the chamber. Being now alone, 
I hoped for two hours’ uninterrupted 
sleep, and was just falling into happy 
unconsciousness, when I was startled 
by a violent explosion, as from the 
discharge of a piece of ordnance, at 
the back of the house. I lost no time 
in descending into the grounds, and 
was soon joined by our host, who had 
armed himself with a revolver, lest 
he should find an intruder upon his 
premises, against whom it might be 
necessary to adopt defensive measures. 
But our alarm, though not entirely 
subdued, was certainly much alle- 
viated, when we observed our friend, 
the Italian, coming towards us from 
a field at some little distance from the 
house. 

“What is the matter, signor?”’ in- 
quired our host. “Nothing serious, | 
hope ; but whence that astounding 
noise !” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Messieurs,” 
said he, with the most perfect non- 
chalance ; “I was only testing the 
force of a shell which I brought with 
me as a specimen, and I had hoped I 
was too far from the mansion to cause 
any disturbance.” 

Ve expressed our surprise at his 
experimentalizing at such an un- 
seemly hour; and he quickly replied, 
that he was glad of an opportunity to 
do so before the Reoteiold was stir- 
ring. In order to gratify our curiosity, 
and to satisfy our minds that the 
Italian had given us the correct ver- 
sion of the thunderous noise which 
had frighted us from our propriety, 
we hastened a few paces heak with 
him to the spot whence he had come, 
and we there found the fragments of 
a shell, sufficiently terrifying in their 
dimensions to account for the alarm- 
ing sound. 

During breakfast time allusion was 
naturally made to this very unusual 
and unexpected occurrence ; but our 
mysterious friend adroitly evaded the 
subject, and turned the conversation 
to matters immediately relating to 
the interesting features of the town ; 
observing that he was anxious to see 
once more all that I had shown him, 
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ere he quitted so memorable a spot 
for ever. I willingly accompanied 
him; and this time, we terminated 
our little expedition by seeking re- 
freshment at the well-known hostelry 
of the “Golden Lion,” at that period 
kept by a quondam actor of the name 
of Hartley, whose house was distin- 
guished for its cleanliness, and the 
tasteful manner in which he had ar- 
ranged one of the most comprehensive 
galleries of theatrical portraits known 
to the profession. Here we regaled 
ourselves, less, perhaps, with the un- 
exceptionable beer which the house 
(and the town) afforded, than with the 
admirable collection of paintings and 
engravings alluded to. My companion 
seemed much interested in the exhi- 
bition, and observed, that the drama 
in this country must have a great 
many admirers, seeing that the hum- 
ble landlord of a modest country inn 
paid such a tribute to it as he now 
had the satisfaction of witnessing. 
His attention was more particularly 
absorbed by those portraits which 
embodied certain dramatic incidents 
or positions, such, for instance, as 
that of Garrick starting from the 
tent in “ Richard the Third,” or that 
of John Kemble as Rolla, wherein 
that great interpreter of the drama is 
represented holding a child in his 
arms, and threatening his pursuers 
with death if they dare to molest him. 
He regarded that picture, he said, as 
erpieal of the condition of his country. 
He knew not the story of the play 
from which it was taken; but it con 
veyed to his mind the idea of the 
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coming liberator of Italy keeping the 
country at arm’s length from her 
foes,-and threatening vengeance on 
her ruthless destroyers. 

By this time the coach had stopped 
at the inn to change horses; and as 
it had been previously arranged with 
my host sei hostess, that I should 
leave the town by that conveyance, 
I prepared for my departure, telling 
my friend, that I hoped to meet him 
shortly in London. He replied, that 
his intention was to travel direct to 
London on the following morning, 
and that the first thing to which he 
should devote his attention, was the 

ublication of an enlarged edition of 

is book, containing much more strik- 
ing events than any he had yet re- 
corded. 

I took my seat on the outside of the 
coach, and my Italian friend handed 
to me my little travelling bag. I bent 
down to bid him a final “adieu,” and 
he expressed his warm acknowledg- 
ments of the “trouble” I had taken 
to divert his mind at the birth-place 
of Shakspeare. 

“We shall meet again,” said I, as 
the coach started. 

“T hope so,” he exclaimed; “but, 
perchance, we may not.” 

Reader, you will, perhaps, have 
discovered already who was my com- 
panion in these little adventures. It 
was Felice Orsini; and the object of 
his visit to Birmingham was to pur- 
chase the grenades, which he shortly 
afterwards used with such a sinful and 
abominable purpose. 

I never saw him again. 


GREAT SCHOLARS AND GREAT EATERS. 


“ How empty learning, and how vain is art, 
But as it mends the life, and guides the heart.”—-Youna. 


Does very extensive erudition, with 
all its multiplied lights, necessarily 
render the few exceptional possessors 
more happy or amiable than the com- 
paratively ignorant many, whose en- 
dowments are circumscribed by the 
rays of a farthing candle? Perhaps 
not. And does not learning too often 
engender arrogance and pride? The 
habitual bitterness of polemival dis- 
cussion, whether scholastic, political, 
or theological, answers the question 
in the affirmative. Eminent exam- 
ples also present themselves readily, 


backed by-the arguments of philoso- 
phers of acute instinct in the estimate 
of man’s faculties and their applica- 


tion. We speak not here of poverty, 
so often quoted as the domestic skele- 
ton of literature. We pass over Ot- 
way’s crust, Nat. Lee’s strait waist- 
coat, Lydiat’s single shirt in three 
months, and Chatterton’s phial of 
poison. We do not pause to “mark” 
with Dr. Johnson, 


‘“* What ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail.” 
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We confine our thoughts to the moral 
effect of inordinate learning on the 
mind and feelings of the voracious re- 
cipient. 

The wise King of Israel, the first 
of all authorities on the subject, writ- 
ing 2,860 years ago, records his opinion 
thus:—‘‘And further, by these, my 
son, be admonished: of making many 
books there is no end; and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh.” 
Lord Bacon tells us, that Socrates, 
Aristotle, and Galen were full of os- 
tentation; and that Cicero, Seneca, 
and Pliny the younger, abounded in 
vanity. Cicero bears record against 
himself—‘ Quid nostri philosophi ? 
Nonne in his libris ipsis, quos scribunt 
de contemnenda gloria, sua nomina 
inscribunt.”—What do our philoso- 

hers do? Do they not, in those very 
ks which they write on despising 
glory, set their names in the title- 
page q 
gain, Bacon says, “Toomuch learn- 
ing breedeth self-love, and inflateth 
the owner. Wisdom for a man’s self 
is, in many branches thereof, a de- 
praved thing. It isthe wisdom of rats 
that will be sure to leave a house 
somewhat before it fall ; it is the wis- 
dom of the fox, that thrusts out the 
badger who digged and made room for 
him ; it is the wisdom of crocodiles, 
that shed tears when they would de- 
vour.” And again, “To spend too 
much time in studies is sloth ; to use 
them too much for ornament is affec- 
tation ; to make judgment wholly by 
their rules is the caprice of a scholar.” 
Of what use to the world to which he 
belonged without mixing with it was 
the vast congeries of learning, piled 
up in the cerebral cells of Magliabechi, 
te passed the greater part of a life 
protracted to eighty years, in a wooden 
cradle, fixed in the middle of his 
study, surrounded by dirt, cobwebs 
well tenanted with spiders, and fusty 
manuscripts piled round him to such 
a height that he could scarcely be 
seen; and which sometimes, for the 
sake of variety, he made his couch of 
repose. 

Joseph Justus Scaliger, born at 
Agen, in Guienne, a.D. 1540, was 

rhaps one of the profoundest scho- 
its that ever lived. But he was pre- 
suming, self-sufficient, and censorious, 
with scarcely a civil word for any 
one, and with but rare and transient 
diepoe of good temper. His con- 
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stitutional vanity and insolence he 
appears to have inherited from his 
scarcely less celebrated father, Julius 
Cesar Scaliger, generally designated 
as the elder. This respectable pater- 
familias being asked by a friend what 
he would like to have said of him in 
a forthcoming work, replied, ‘“‘Endea- 
vour to collect your best ideas of what 
Masinissa, Xenophon, and Plato were, 
and your portrait will have some, al- 
though an imperfect resemblance, of 
me.” The answer is extant in the 
printed collection of the elder Scali- 
ger’s letters, or it could scarcely be 
received as credible. Joseph Scaliger, 
the. younger, was master of thirteen 
languages, but his heart was far in- 
ferior to his head. Some have called 
him, “the honour and miracle of his 
age—a second Varro ;” others, “‘ the 
master of all, the support, Apollo, and 
Aésculapius of the Muses;” “the 
dictator of the republic of letters, the 
divinity, and the incomparable man of 
science.” Lipsius and the Bishop of 
Avranches agreed in saying, that “if 
the Scaligers, father and son, were 
not princes, they deserved sovereign 
rank from the brightness of their 
genius and the marvellous extent of 
their knowledge.” The two boasted 
of descent from the family of the Es- 
cali, long princes of Verona; but this 
was considered an empty flourish. 

The following distich was written 
for Joseph Scaliger, but the author's 
name has not been preserved :— 
“Nec tibi secla parem, Scalane, priora 

tulerunt, 
Nec tibi secla parem posteriora ferunt.” 


Notwithstanding the superlative 
praise so freely bestowed on himself, 
no one ever dealt more severely and 
indiscriminately in sweeping censure 
of his brethren of the quill, whether 
antecedent or contemporaneous. Ori- 
gen, he plainly calls a dreamer ; Jus- 
tin Martyr, a simpleton ; St. Jerome, 
an ignoramus; St. Chrysostom, a 
proud rascal ; Rufinus, a base villain ; 
St. Basil, a pompous assumer ; Epiph- 
anius, an illiterate dunce; and Tho. 
mas Aquinas, a formal pedant. 

Hard words, and a goodly assem- 
blage of vituperative epithets, resem- 
bling the style in favour with modern 
ecclesiastical controversialists. Nei- 
ther was this human porcupine less 
measured in his sentences on the lite- 
rati of his own day. Because he sur- 
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passed them in certain points, he de- 
nied them merit in others, and under- 
valued their reputation in all. Jacques 
Cappel he denounces as a ridiculous 
fool; Sir Henry Saville, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Greek tutor, he calls a haughty 
ass; Clavius, he stigmatizes as a 
beast; Cornelius Bertram, the re- 
nowned Hebrew Professor at Geneva 
and Lausanne, he writes down as a 
conceited fellow; Maldonat, as a 
mere plagiarist of Calvin and Beza ; 
Aldus Manutius, the grandfather of 
the three generations who invented 
and immortalized the Aldine, or 
Italian type of printing, he under- 
values as a ok mind ; Silvandus 
Lubertus is with him a mere rustic ; 
Ceslius Curio, a wretched pretender ; 
Jerome Mercurialis, a great beast ; 
Paul Merula, a contemptible impos- 
tor; and Walther, a poor animal. 
Cardinal Penori is treated by Scali- 
er as an ambitious boaster ; Ericius 

uternus and Wouver as relaters of 
idle tales; Robertel and Meursius, as 
shallow pedants; Mellius, he calls an 
ape, and Hoffman, a plagiarist; Lin- 
denbeuch he condemns as a coxcomb; 
Christmanus, as an empty sciolist ; 


Victorius, as a mere copier of others, 
without judgment; Lipsius, one of 
his own warmest panegyrists, he re- 
wards by abuse, including in the same 
pile Cardan and Montanus. The list 
is as interminable as the line of Ban- 
quo’s shadowy descendants, but we 


must close it here. The Lutherans, 
as a body, are called barbarians; and 
all the Jesuits, asses. Scaliger him- 
self, it must be remembered, professed 
Calvinism. 

To balance the account, we search in 
vain for a per contra page of eulogy, 
but no such variation is to be found. 
That this man was unamiable is 
certain. Could he have been happy? 
Who shall say, Yes? Does he not 
more palpably invert the popular 
apophthegm, “A /ittle learning is a 
dangerous thing.” How he escaped 
without broken bones from the legion 
of the “ genus irritabile” on whom he 
had poured such torrents of abuse, is 
scarcely less than a miracle. 

The English have always been con- 
sidered by Continentals as having a 
very barbarous pronunciation of Latin. 
No foreigner can follow us. This is 
not a vice of modern date. Scaliger 
Bays, in his three hundred and fifty- 
second Epistle, “ Even the best lin- 
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guists in England speak Latin so 
wretchedly, that I remember being in 
company with an Englishman of that 
description, a scholar, as he thought 
and called himself, who talked what 
he meant for Latin to me for a com- 
oe quarter of an hour, and whom 

understood no more than if he had 
jabbered in Turkish. ‘Sir,’ said I, 
‘you must excuse me, but I am 
very indifferently acquainted with 
English.’ Onthis,my triend who had 
introduced me burst out into a loud 
fit of laughter, which so confounded 
the stranger and myself, that we never 
met afterwards without mutual em- 
barrassment. I did not mean to 
make my affront so palpable, although 
the monster deserved a severer re- 
buke.” 

Professed criticism is a branch of 
letters which excites more virulent 
and spiteful sensations than any 
other. Perhaps not so much from the 
natural disposition of the critics, as 
from a conviction, soon arrived at, 
that censure is more rabidly swallow- 
ed than praise. It is also incalcula- 
bly easier. Aristarchus and Zoilus 
amongst the ancients, Freron,Geofiroy, 
and Dennis with the moderns, are 
usually quoted as types of acrimoni- 
ous invective when wielding the cen- 
sorial tomahawk. But they, and all of 
their class, must must yield the palm 
to Gaspar Scioppius, born in the Pa- 
latinate in 1576, and whose systema- 
tic spite obtained for him the title of 
the “grammatical cur.” At sixteen 
he published some critical severities 
which made his name at once remark- 
able. Educated as a Protestant, he 
abjured the reformed faith, and be- 
came a Romanist in 1599, at twenty- 
three. But, both before and after his 
conversion, he vented himself in fu- 
rious and anonymous assaults. upon 
the Jesuits. Neither did he spare his 
former brethren. Joseph Scaliger he 
particularly distinguished by his dia- 
tribes, forming (saith Guillandin), a 
noted exception to the band of flat- 
terers by whom that equally bitter 
disputant was so profusely glorified. 
His treatises against our British Solo- 
mon, James the First, nearly cost him 
his life. He was waylaid, desperately 
wounded, and almost slain, by the 
servants of Sir Henry Wootton, the 
English Ambassador, in 1614. He 
even attacked the person and reputa- 
tion of Henry Quatre, in a pamphiet 
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entitled “ Ecclesiasticus,’ which was 
burnt in Paris by the hands of the 
common executioner. Hated by all 
men, and trembling lest his life might 
fall a sacrifice to some one of the many 
hundreds he had vilified, he fled from 
place to place, and finally found an 
asylum in Padua, where he continued 
to linger out what must have been a 
miserable existence, to the ripe age of 
seventy-four. His memory, otherwise 
entitled to respect for his acquire- 
ments, is justly abhorred for his fran- 
tic attacks upon all the most eminent 
men of his age. 

Jerome Cardan furnishes another 
instance of the futility of excessive 
learning as regards the power of man 
to know himself, to regulate his evil 
propensities, or to increase the gene- 
ral sum of earthly happiness. His 
self-conceit at least equalled that of 
the Sealigers. In his personal me- 
moirs, or rather “Confessions,” in 
which he anticipated Rosseau, with 
more sincerity, perhaps, and with 
equal inconsistency, he tells such 
strange tales of himself, that it seems 
almost impossible for nature to have 
formed an amalgam so capriciously 
put together and ill-sorted. In reli- 
gious notions he appears to have been 
compounded of superstition, deism, 
and paganism. He congratulates 
himself on not having a friend in the 
world; but says, that to fill up the 
void, he has an “ attendant spirit,” or 
genius, partly emanated from Saturn 
and partly from Mercury, who waited 
on him as the constant guide of his 
actions and teacher of his duties, and 
came whenever he was summoned. 
This gift of spirit-rapping must have 
been an iden in the family, for 
Cardan also tells us that his father 
once summoned up seven devils toge- 
ther, who all presented themselves in 
Greek costume, about forty years of 
age, some ruddy of complexion and 
others pale. After much cross-ques- 
tioning, to which they made ready 
answers, he selected one, and bound 
him to his service for twenty-eight 
years. We are not informed as to 
whether he tied him to his dog’s col- 
lar, as Cornelius Agrippa did, or to the 
pommel of his sword, after the exam- 

ple of Paracelsus. 

Cardan junior professed also a pro- 
found belief in judicial astrology, 
which. he carried to such an extent 
that, according to current tradition, 
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he starved himself at Rome, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, that his 
horoscope, which he had drawn him- 
self, might not be falsified. He was 
the offspring of illegitimate love. 
When born, his head was thickly 
covered with black, curling hair. 
Never was any person more remarka- 
ble for inequality of temperament 
than this very singular man, so singu- 
larly added to the living aggregate of 
humanity. His life was a series of 
odd adventures, which he committed 
to writing with so much freedom and 
simplicity, that it seems as if he had 
composed the history for no other 
purpose than to exhibit to the world 
an amazing instance that a person 
might be endowed with a gigantic 
genius, and yet be without a modicum 
of sense. He expatiates with equal 
candour on his good and bad qualities, 
and professes to be as proud of his 
evil propensities as of his virtuous in- 
clinings—if, as appears doubtful, he 
had any glimmering visitations of the 
latter. He owns, without scruple, 
that he was revengeful, envious, 
treacherous, a dealer in the black art, 
a backbiter, a calumniator, and unre- 
servedly addicted to all the foul and 
detestable excesses that can be ima- 
gined; yet, notwithstanding, as it 
might be thought, such a humiliating 
declaration, there was never, perhaps, 
an individual on better terms with 
himself. He writes thus: 


“T have been admired and enthusias- 
tically followed, not by single persons, 
but by nations; an almost infinitenumber 
of panegyrics, in prose and verse, have 
been composed to celebrate my fame. I 
was born to release the world from the 
manifold errors under which it has 
groaned for ages. What I have found 
out could not be discovered either by my 
predecessors or my contemporaries ; and 
that is the reason why those authors who 
write any thing worthy of being remem- 
bered, blush not to own that they are 
indebted to me for it. I have composed 
a book on the dialectic art, in which 
there is neither a superfluous letter nor 
one deficient. I finished it in seven days, 
which seems a prodigy. Yet, where is 
there a person to be found, who can boast 
of his having become master of this doc- 
trinein a year? And hethat shall com- 
prehend it in that time, must appear to 
have been instructed by a familiar de- 
mon.” 


This is blowing his own trumpet 
with a vengeance. The well-filled 
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storehouse of  self-laudation 
scarcely parallel such a blast. 
Cardan’s eccentricities might have 
set him down as a madman or a 
mountebank, but he was highly dis- 
tinguished as a physician, a mathe- 
matician, a linguist, and a logician. 
In the two first branches of science 
he held Moma at Milan, Pavia, 
and. Bologna; and all four require 
the exercise of vigorous and unclouded 
intellect. Even his great opponent, 
the elder Scaliger, who replied with 
constitutional spleen to Cardan’s deis- 
tical treatise, De Subtilitate, admits 
that the author possessed a compre- 
hensive, penetrating, and original 
mind. Yetwashiscredulity in trifling 
matters almost childish. He swal- 
lowed eagerly all the false fancies of 
the Cabalists, Rosicrucians, and Astro- 
logers, but called in question the sacred 
doctrines of revelation. It might have 
been said of him, bating that he was 
not clerical, as Charles II. pronounced 
of Isaac Vossius, of Leyden, one of his 
canons of Windsor, who was sceptical 
on religious points, but easy of persua- 
sion on all others:—“ Vossius is a 
strange fellow fora parson; he believes 
every thing except his Bible.” 
Cardan records of himself that his 
manner of walking the streets was so 
singular, that observers pointed at 
himasafool. Sometimes he assumed a 
funeral pace, as if absorbed in grief or 
meditation. He would then suddenly 
break into a trot, accompanied by ex- 
travagant gesticulations. In Bologna, 
his delight was to be drawn about in 
a strangely contrived vehicle with 
three wheels. When nature did not 
visit his body with pain, he would in- 
flict suffering on himself, by biting his 
lips and pulling his fingers violently, 
until he forced tears from his eyes. 
His argument was that he thus mo- 
Sethe certain impetuous sallies of 
the mind, more insupportable than 
physical torture, and that this severe 
practice increased his enjoyment of 
health. Again, he says, that in his 
greatest paroxysms of mental anguish, 
he used to whip his legs with rods and 
bite his left arm; that it was a great 
relief to him to groan and weep; 
effects which sometimes no personal 
infliction could produce ; that nothing 
gave him more intense pleasure than 
to talk of things that annoyed the 
whole company ; that he spoke on all 
subjects as they came uppermost, 
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without reference to fitness of time, 
place, or hearers; and that he was so 
addicted to games of chance, as to 
spend whole days and nights in them, 
to the great prejudice of his means 
and reputation, for he even staked his 
furniture and his wife’s jewels. His 
wife was a mere nominal appendage, 
for they never met or associated to- 
gether. 

Cardan’s pen was seldom quiescent. 
His works extend to ten folios, printed 
collectively in 1663. Notwithstand- 
ing the notoriety of his religious free- 
dom, Pope Gregory XIII. made him 
his body physician, and gave him a 
pension, which he enjoyed for seven 
years, until his death, in 1576. Of 
what use either to himself or to pos- 
terity was his “Rudis indigestaque 
moles’ —his chaos of undigested learn- 
ing? Not more than the equally un- 
profitable labours of William Prynne, 
which even exceeded those of Cardan 
in bulk, and are quite as unreadable. 
Cardan adopted as a motto, and in- 
scribed over the door of his library— 
“Tempus ager meus’—time is my 
estate. Joseph Scaliger was wont to 
say—‘ My whole estate lies under my 
hat.” The learned Sculter amplified 
the notions of Cardan in these lines, 
which he also affixed to the portal of 
his study— 

“ Amice, quisquis huc venis, 
Aut agitur paucis, aut abi, 
Aut me laborantem, adjuva.” 


Which may be paraphrased in English 
as follows :— 


“ One of three things I request, 
If, friend, my studies you molest: 
Be brief in what you say, 
Or take yourself away, 
Or aid me, if you stay.” 


The ponderous tomes of the Scali- 
gers, ot Scioppius, and Cardan, stand 
in imposing file on the shelves of the 
Vatican, the Bodleian, and a few col- 
legiate libraries, whence they are sel- 
dom disturbed since the days of old 
Burton, except by some mole of a 
book-worm who delights to grub in 
dark places. They are voluminous 
rather than juminous, as Sheridan 
amended his reported compliment to 
Gibbon, introduced in the celebrated 
Begum speech. They wrote in 
Latin, and affected obscurity in style 
and thought—a strange bias, but one 
which has its admirers, predecessors, 
and. followers. A simple reasoner 
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would say, knowledge ceases to be 
useful when it becomes unintelligible; 
but he is at once knocked down with 
a contradiction; as Thwackum, in con- 
troversy with Square, saddled his op- 
ponent with a judgment, whenever he 
advanced a suspicious theory. We 
ave heard more than one say—‘I 
ike a book I cannot understand.” 
Talleyrand obtained credit for origi- 
gality when he merely revived the 
dictum of an ancient: “Language 
was given to man to conceal his 
thoughts.” We, on the contrary, are 
ef opinion with the old Roman who 
gays—“Erit ergo etiam obscurior, quo 
quisque deterior.” There can be no 
greater error than obscurity, since 
the object with which we speak or 
write is to make ourselves understood. 
Yet we are told that in the time of 
Livy there was a rhetorician in Rome, 
who so advocated obscurity that he 
made his scholars cancel those pas- 
gages in his works which were easy of 
interpretation. The praise he desired 


for the eloquence of his school was 
that men should say—‘I do not com- 
prehend the smallest portion of it.” 


Lycophron, one of the seven Greek 

ets called the Pleiades, who fiour- 
ished in the reign of Ptolomy Phila- 
delphus, lived a.p. 220, was surnamed 
Tenebrosus, from the darkness of his 
only extant work, a poem called “The 
Prophecies of Cassandra.” He an- 
nounced publicly that he would hang 
himself if he found a person who 
could understand it. He succeeded 
to his utmost wishes, and escaped the 
self-denounced penalty of the rope. 
This production proved the stumbling- 
block of grammarians, scholiasts, and 
commentators for ages, and is at this 
day as inexplicable as when it first 
appeared. Jacob Boehmen declared 
that the mysteries of his “ Aurora,” 
published in 1612, are intended to be 
and will remain incomprehensible to 
all common mortals who are not gift- 
éd with special inspiration. 

The Sales anecdote supplies an 
apposite illustration that in the busi- 
ness of life, plain words are preferable 
to obscure ones. A pedantic old gen- 
tleman, odd and peculiar in his habits, 
happened to want a footman, and re- 

uested his nephew to find him one. 
The nephew thought his own valet eli- 
gible for the place, and desired him to 
apply for it. The man was attached 
to his young master, and left him 
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reluctantly ; but believing that the 
change would be for his advantage, 
repaired to the uncle, who being con- 
fident that his nephew would not re- 
commend an improper person, merely 
asked him if he understood sequences, 
John was puzzled. He had never 
heard the word before, and it did not 
sound like any thing belonging to 
table service, brushing clothes, or 
cleaning boots. He was as much 
abroad as the sailor in Black-eyed 
Susan, who, having deposed on Wil- 
liam’s court-martial to his messmate’s 
excellence as a seaman, is next asked 
what he can say of his moral charae- 
ter. “Moral character, your honour} 
Why, he plays the fiddle like an an- 
gel!” John, after similar hesitation, 
replied, “I am not quite sure, sir, that 
I understand you; but if you will be 
pleased to explain yourself, I hope I 
shall be able to give you satisfaction.” 
“T mean,” said his proposed new 
master, “that when I order you to 
lay the cloth, you should comprehend 
thereby everything connected with it, 
such as the knives, forks, salt, spoons, 
&c. ; and so upon all occasions, not te 
do only what you are told in so many 
specific words, but to let your mind 
take in the whole range of connecting 
appurtenances, dependencies, sequen- 
ces, and consequences of one thing 
upon another.” ; 

John assured him that he would do 
his best, and had no doubt of pleasing 
him. Accordingly he was hired, and 
for some time they agreed perfectly. 
At last, his master finding himself one 
morning suddenly ill, ordered John to 
fetch a nurse as soon as possible. In- 
stead of returning with all speed, he 
was absent for several hours, and 
when at last he presented himself, re- 
ceived a severe reprimand for his 
delay, when he had been sent on 
business that required despatch. John 
waited until his master’s anger had 
abated a little, and then proceeded to 
justify his conduct in the followin 
manner :—“That he went and foun 
the nurse, who was below ; thinking 
an apothecary might be a connecting 
appurtenance to a nurse, he had 
brought one, who was also below; 
that knowing a doctor was usually a 
dependence on an apothecary, he had 
likewise fetched a physician, who was 
in waiting ; a surgeon, he said, was 
often a sequence t© a doctor, and ap 
undertaker the consequence of all; he 
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had, therefore, brought them altoge- 
ther, aud hoped he had thoroughly 
understood and executed his orders.” 
The story winds up by saying that the 
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old gentleman was so much pleased 
with the humour of his man, that he 
added a codicil to his will by which 
he left him handsome legacy. 


Il. GREAT EATERS. 


“ Some men are born to feast, and not to fight, 
Whose sluggish minds, e’en in fair honour’s field, 
Still on their dinner turn.”—Joanna BAILute, 


From the mind to the body, “ facilis 
descensus Averni;” the gulf is wide 
and deteriorating, from the highest of 
intellectual endowments, to the most 
velling of physical propensities. 
ut one extreme naturally suggests 
another, and thus the most opposite 
ideas mingle in association. 

The heroes of the Trojan war had 
prodigious appetites. We find their 
table feats more than once commemo- 
rated in the Iliad. Those were days 
of thrift, not waste ; and itis not to be 
supposed that much more was laid on 
the tablethan the guests were expected 
to eat. When we are told that after 
the duel of the son of Telamon with 
Hector, and when dinner came on, 


“The king himself,* an honorary sign, 
Before great Ajax placed the mighty 
chine”— 


it was clearly intended that the cham- 
pion should appropriate the entire dish 
to himself. Sdvanel contanlestlte, ide 
of Crotona, who flourished 500 years 
before the Christian era, killed a bul- 
lock of four years old with one blow 
of his fist, and ate up the entire ani- 
mal ina single day. Aglais, a dancer 
(daughter of Megacles), would devour, 
for her supper, ten pounds of meat, 
with twelve loaves, and drink several 
quarts of wine.—(See Cel. Rhod. L. 
15, c. 19). We have no record as to 
whether she exercised her vocation 
soon after this inordinate meal. Clio, 
not the muse of history, but a Grecian 
woman of the middle class, coeval 
with Aglais, challenged all the men 
to eat and drink, and never met her 
match. The family of the Apicii 
were as celebrated in old Rome for 
their gluttony, as the Decii, Fabii, 
and Scipios for their patriotic devo- 
tion. There were three of the name, 
but Apicius Coelius No..2, was the 
most famous: he wrote a book, still 
extant, De Arte Conquinarié, on the 
pleasures of, and excitements to eat- 


ing, and well worthy the attention of 
gastronomists. It is quoted with eulo- 
gium in the Almanac des Gourmands, 
and contains some good “ peptic pre- 
cepts.” This belly-god hanged him- 
self because his steward reported that 
he had only eighty thousand pounds 
sterling lett (centtes sestertium), which 
he calculated would only sutfice for 
one supper. According to that curious 
and most minute compiler, Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, he had spent on his kitchen 
alone, £807,291 13s.4¢. But with all 
his epicurism and reckless expense in 
the indulgence of that propensity, he 
was contented to eat stale Sandwich 
oysters at Rome, instead of travel- 
ling to Britain to enjoy them fresh. 
In this taste he was followed by 
George the Second, to supply whose 
table, oysters verging on decomposi- 
tion were advertised for at a high 
premium. 

It is recorded of the Emperor Clau- 
dius Albinus, who reigned for a short 
period, A.D. 198, that he ate one day 
for his breakfast, five hundred figs, 
one hundred peaches, ten melons, one 
hundred fig - peckers, forty Adriatic 
oysters (they are nearly a foot in dia- 
meter), and a large supplement of 

rapes. It was well for him that cho- 
era was unknown in those days. We 
may think that after such a dose of 
fruit, he might have called out with 
Mad Tom in Lear, “ Hopdance cries 
within me for three white herrings.” 
A certain Phago, in presence of the 
Emperor Aurelian, devoured a whole 
on a wild boar, a young pig, with 
five hundred loaves, and wine in pro- 
portion. Theodoret, a Greek father 
of the early part of the fifth century, 
tells of a Syrian woman, unnamed, 
who consumed daily thirty pullets, 
and was never known to be satisfied. 
It appears, however, that Macedonius 
omek her by making her drink the 
holy water which had been sanctified 
according to rule. 


* Agamemnon. 
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In the year of our Lord 235, the 
Roman Emperor Maxinin, originally 
a Thracian peasant (we must remem- 
ber he was a son of Anak, being 
eight feet high), despatched daily at 
his dinner forty pounds of beef and 
nineteen bottles of wine. He ex- 
panded to such a size, in consequence, 
that his wife’s bracelets served him 
for rings to his fingers. 

But all these cases of bulimia, 
sink into nothing when paralleled 
with the disease of the Emperor 
Vitellius. We learn from Suetonius, 
and other reliable authorities, that 
all the roads in Italy, and the two 
seas, Mediterranean and Adriatic, 
were covered with emissaries solely 
employed in providing the most ex- 
quisite meats and the choicest fish for 
his ravenous symposia. He made 
four meals per diem, sometimes tak- 
ing an emetic between each, that 
he might more speedily unload his 
stomach, and be ready for a fresh 
onslaught. He was so insatiable, that 
during the pontifical sacrifices he 
was often seen to snatch the animal’s 
entrails from the fire half baked, and 
devour them in presence of the assem- 
bled crowd. e invited himself to 
his friends’ houses, who trembled 
when the imperial visit was an- 
nounced, for he made them entertain 
him so sumptuously that ruin often 
ensued. A single feast swallowed up 
a year’s rental. His brother, Lucius 
Vitellius, once treated him with two 
thousand fishes, and seven thousand 
singing birds, all exquisitely delicate 
and scarce. The expense of his table 
amounted to seven millions sterling 
in the space of four months. He had 
always ready in his larder thousands 
of pheasants’ livers, tongues of fishes, 

cocks’ brains, and the tails of 
ampreys. 

The moderns cannot quite reach the 


mark of the ancients, but they have 
nevertheless exhibited some memor- 


able feats in mastication. Furetiere, 
in the Furetiana, p. 8, says that he 
saw a man eat without pausing to 
take breath, a loin of veal, a capon, 
and two woodcocks, with four pounds 
of bread. In 1812, an acrount ap- 
peared in the papers of a country- 
man who, for a bet, devoured at a 
meal, by measurement, as much tripe 
as would make him a jacket. An- 
other, not long after, beat him by a 
waistcoat, and nether integuments of 
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the same material. We have some- 
where read of a Capuchin friar, who 
ate, at one sitting, twelve omelettes, 
each containing twelve eggs. The 
last Duke of Montagu had a tenant, 
a Scotchman, whose manducatory 
powers were unrivalled. He chal- 
lenged all England to a contest. A 
Norfolk bumpkin entered the lists, 
and was ignominiously beaten. The 
Duke was at dinner when his special 
messenger arrived with news of the 
issue. He ordered him in at once, and 
demanded particulars. “They began,” 
said the envoy,“ on twoequal rounds of 
beef, one of which each despatched in 
less thantwo hours. They then took 
two large legs of mutton, and in the 
middle of his, the Englishman broke 
down and gave in.” “Bravo!” ex- 
claimed the Duke. “Our man then,” 
proudly added the ambassador, “ate 
a goose Zs 

Voltaire relates that Charles Gus- 
tavus of Sweden, the successor of 
Queen Christina, was engaged in the 
siege of Prague, when a peasant of 
most appalling aspect, with tusks 
like a wild boar, desired admittance 
to his tent, and being allowed en- 
trance, offered by way of amusing the 
King and his suite, to devour a whole 
hog, weighing two hundred weight. 
The old General Kénigsmarck, who 
stood by the King’s side, and who, 
soldier as he was, and fearless be- 
fore the enemy, still retained some 
of the prejudices of his childhood, 
hinted to his royal master that the 
boor ought to be burnt as a sorcerer. 
“Sir,” said the fellow, irritated at the 
suggestion, “if your Majesty will but 
make that little old gentleman ‘take 
off his sword and —, I will eat him 
in your presence before I begin the 
pig.” General Kénigsmarck, who at 
the head of his brigade had perform- 
ed wonders against the Austrians, 
and was looked upon as one of the 
bravest men of the age, could not face 
this proposal, especially as it was ac- 
companied by a most hideous and pre- 
ternatural expansion of the fright- 
ful anthropophagus’s jaws. Without 
uttering a word, he wheeled suddenly 
round, ran out of the tent, and thought 
himself unsafe until he reached his 
own quarters, where he double-locked 
himself in for four-and-twenty hours, 
before he could shake off the panic 
—e had so completely unmanned 
rim. 
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The Origin and Course of Language. 


THE ORIGIN AND COURSE OF LANGUAGE.* 


LANGUAGE, that peculiar faculty of 
man by which he is distinguished 
from all other ereatures, whether 
viewed in its relation to the natural 
history of the mind, or to the historic 
movements of humanity, forms, if 
not the highest, certainly one of the 
most interesting objects of study which 
can occupy the intellect ; for it leads 
us back to the dawn of man’s life on 
earth, enables us to trace the migra- 
tions of the earliest races, in ages of 
which we have no other memorial ; 
and while indicating how manifold 
nations, now ethnologically distinct, 
and separated by vast geographical 
intervals, are virtually one and the 
same people, embraces all mankind, 
becomes the lamp by which we per- 
ceive the perspective of their history, 
and by demonstrating their common 
origin in the East—the focus of their 
life and speech—-thus authenticates, 
by a subsidiary but all-important 
light, the dicta of Biblical story. 
Compared with other sciences, that 
of language is of very recent origin. 
Unlike astronomy, geometry, and 
others, it did not spring from necessity 
—from the circumstances and wants 
attaching to man in his primitive state. 
Up to a date shortly antecedent to 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, philologists were accustomed to 
trace all languages up to and from 
the Hebrew, till then supposed to be 
the primitive tongue of mankind. Up 
tothat period also, languages were sim- 
ply divided into sacred and profane, 
classical and oriental. When, indeed, 
theologians extended their studies 
over the Arabic, Chaldee, and Syriac, 
and thus discovered that those dialects 
resembled each other as much as they 
differed from the Greek and Latin, an 
incipient but important advance was 
made toward the classification of lan- 
guages in families; but it was not 
until Leibnitz directed his marvellous 
genius to the subject, that the fal- 
lacy of considering Hebrew as the 
original tongue of mankind was ex- 
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* «* Lectures on the Science of Language.” Delivered at the Royal Institution 


ploded, or that any clear and com- 
prehensive view as to the prepara- 
tory means to be adopted in creating 
a science of language, was promulgat- 
ed. Applying the principles of sound 
inductive reasoning to the subject, 
Leibnitz suggested’ the necessity of 
collecting as great a number of lan- 
guages as possible, of arranging them 
in dictionaries and vocabularies, and 
by forming them into genealogical 
groups, and tracing the analogies be- 
tween them, thus to ascend by com- 
parison to their ultimate derivative 
origin. The speculation of the Ger- 
man philosopher experienced the fate 
of all new and general ideas—a con- 
siderable period elapsed before they 
were turned to practical use, and the 
present century dawned before the 
two first great catalogues of lan- 
guages,—those of Hervas and Ade- 
lung,—were completed and published. 
Hervas, who was a Spanish Jesuit, 
had his attention drawn to the study 
of language while engaged in early 
life as a missionary among the poly- 
glot tribes of America; and on his 
return to Europe, devoting himself 
assiduously to the pursuit, produced 
a series of works under the title of 
“Tdea del Universo,” in which he 
treats of man and language as a part 
of the universe, and finally completed 
his great Catalogue, which appeared 
in Spanish, in 1800. Of Hervas and 
his Shan it is enough to say, that 
not only did he collect upwards of 
300 languages, for forty of which he 
composed grammars, but that while 
he was the first to determine the 
unity of Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Aramic, Ethiopic, and Arabic as dia- 
lects of one family of speech, and the 
first to establish the identity of the 
great Malay and Polynesian family, 
which extends from Madagascar over 
208 degrees of longitude to the Easter 
Islands, west of America, he was, 
what is still more important, the 
first to originate and demonstrate 
the principle on which the science 
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of lan e is now based, namely,— 
that the affinities between tongues 
must be determined by grammatical 
evidence, and not verbal similarity. 

For some time after, languages con- 
tinued to be arranged geographically, 
until at length the discovery of San- 
skrit—a tongue more ancient than 
either Greek or Hebrew—threw a 
new light on the chaos of human 
speech; it acted like the electric 
spark, causing the floating hetero- 
geneous elements to crystallize and 
eentrify, and enabled philologists to 
arrange languages, not as heretofore 
geographically or ethnologically in 
classes, but genealogically, in fami- 
lies. 

First among the latter is that of 
the Aryans, whose original seat was 
among the highest elevations of Cen- 
tral Asia. That Sanskrit, the first of 
the Aryan family, was a fully deve- 
loped language at a period 1,500 
years B.c., is proved from the hymns 
of the Veda. When these, its earliest 
literary works, were composed, the 
Aryan migration, which entered India 
from the north-west, had not yet 
penetrated as far as the sea, no allu- 
sion to which is found in these poems, 
whose imagery is confined to the 
seenery of the Upper Ganges valley 
—the snowy mountains and rivers of 
the Punjab. Long before the time of 
Solomon, however, this language had 
already extended to the mouth of 
the Indus, and even to Central and 
Southern India, as may be gathered 
both from the Book of Job and 
that of Ist Kings, in the first of 
which we have allusions to the gold 
of Ophir(or India), while in the second 
we are told that the fleets of Thar- 
shish and navy of Hiram, returning 
from Ophir once in three years to 
Ezion-geher, on the shore of the Red 
Sea, brought with them gold, algum 
trees, silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks, 
all which words are as foreign in the 
Hebrew, as tobacco or gutta-percha 
in English. The first of these would 
have been brought down the Indus, 
while the latter, the sandal-wood 
apes, and peacocks, would have been 
procured from the centre or south of 
the peninsula. The words which ex- 
press them in the Bible are corrup- 
tions of old Sanskrit, while the bibli- 
cal name algum trees is still preserv- 
ed in the Hyderabad and Travancore 
dialects. 
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The earliest changes through which 
Sanskrit passed are evidenced in its 
et literature, in the laws of 

anu, the epical poems of Mahab- 
harata and Ramayana, in the edicts 
of Asoka, carved on the rocks of 
Kapurdigiri and Girnar; still later 
in the Prakrit idiom of the Indian 
plays, and in its numerous dialectic 
corruptions, such as the modern 
Hindi, Hindustani, Mahratti, and 
Bengalee, in all of which Sanskrit is 
traceable (like the Latin through the 
Provencal dialects) intermingled with 
other tongues which successively pré- 
vailed in the peninsula, consequent 
upon the Arabic, Persian, Mongolic, 
and Turkish conquests. Among the 
general advantages which the sciencé 
of language derived from the dis- 
covery of Sanskrit, apart from the 
means thus afiorded of establishing 
a common origin of certain tongues 
by a comparison of the numerals 
pronouns, prepositions, nouns, an 
verbs, one more particular was af- 
forded by obtaining a standard of 
grammar, by which the structural 
variations of other tongues could be 
compared, and by which the varia- 
tions which their conjugations and de- 
clensions underwent could be traced 
according to the laws which regu- 
late the phonetic changes of letters. 
The Hindus are the only people who 
cultivated the science of grammar 
without having received any impulse 
from the Greeks; the study arising 
out of the critical examination of 
the Vedas, just as in Greece it arose 
from that of Homer. The earliest 
essays of the Brahminsin grammatical 
science—the Pratis-akhyas—are still 
preserved ; and it was on the basis 
afforded by their works, that suc- 
ceeding generations of scholars com- 
pleted the structure of Sanskrit, 
which, as now elucidated in the 
grammar of Panini, is by far the 
most perfect in the world. 

The Aryan race, who were the first 
agricultural community, are believed, 
as we have said, to have had their ori- 
ginal seat among the highest elevations 
of Central Asia—the name Aryan, 
derived from ar to plough—was se- 
lected by them to distinguish them 
from the nomadic or Turanian races. 
Before this Aryan people, the ances- 
tors of Indians and Persians, began to 
migrate south and west, they are 
supposed to have spoken a language, 
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not as yet Sanskrit, or Greek, or Ger- 
man, but containing the dialectical 
rms of all. But at what period the 
Salone separated from the Zoroas- 
trians, the Germans from the Sclaves, 
the Celts from the Italians, the Ita- 
lians from the Greeks, has not yet, 
despite the laborious efforts of scho- 
lars, been satisfactorily determined. 
This people, in their western migra- 
tions, pursued two routes—one north- 
ward, by Chorassan, through Eastern 
Russia and the Black Sea, to Thrace 
—another, through Armenia and the 
Caucasus, by the Black Sea to North- 
ern Greece, and along the Danube to 
Germany. In later Sanskrit the 
word Arya signifies “a noble family;” 
and wherever this people wandered 
and located, they have left, in the 
nomenclatures of the countries, the 
traces of their presence—as in Arme- 
nia ; in Iran, the old name of Persia ; 
in Aria, the ancient name of Thrace ; 
in that of the Arii, a German tribe on 
the Vistula; and even in Ireland. 
The Celts, who were the first people 
who colonized Europe,— and who were 
driven westward by the wave of Teu- 
tonic migration, just as the Fins were 
by the Sclaves,—at an early period 
eovered Switzerland, the Tyrol, the re- 
gion south of the Danube, Gaul, Bel- 
gium, and Britain; and, it is worthy 
of note, that the ancient name, Erin, 
is not derived from iar-in, or western 
isle, but from the word /r or Lri, 
which, in Celtic, has exactly the same 
signification as Ayra in Sanskrit. 

The genealogical classification of 
the Aryan languages has been es- 
tablished by comparative grammar, 
which shows that the articulation of 
Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Roman, Celtic, 
and Sclavonic, was produced, once 
and for all, at a remote period, and 
by the laws of phonetic decay, ex- 
plains those differences of termination, 
which, modifying the common Aryan 
element, changed its dialects in sepa- 
rate languages. It is by the process 
just named, and that which philolo- 
gists entitle dialectical regeneration, 
that all the great changes in langua- 
gés have taken place—that the rich 
Vedie has dwindled down to the 
meagre dialect of the Sepoy—that the 
tongue of Virgil has become that of 
Dante—that the Gothic of Ulfilas has 
changed to the language of Charle- 
magne and Géethe—and that that of 
Chaucer, not to speak of the Anglo- 
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Saxon of Ormulun and Layamon, has 
become transmuted into the English 
of Shakspeare and the 7%mes. 

To understand phonetic decay, we 
must premise that all grammatical 
terminations were originally inde- 
pendent words which have lost their 
independent meaning. In the Sans- 
krit declensions, for instance, there is 
a case named locative, as well as six 
others: the word Arid, heart, be- 
comes in its locative Aridi—this ter- 
minational root, 1, signifying the 
same as the Latin preposition in; 
hridi, therefore, meaning originally 
heart-within, the affix became gradu- 
ally a recognised case of all nouns 
ending in consonants—the root thus 
losing its radical and merely retain- 
ing its terminational significancy. 
This same process of phonetic decay 
may also be seen in the manner in 
which the terminations of verbs have 
been formed; for instance, the past of 
“T love,” was originally formed of 
two verbs, “I love, did,” which final- 
ly, by this law, became diminished 
into “I loved.” The only difference 
between our cases and our tenses, ge- 
nerally speaking, and those of the 
ancient languages, is that the deter- 
mining element is now placed before 
the word, whereas in the original 
ine languages it was placed at the 
end. 

To understand the second process 
by which languages become changed 
—dialectical regeneration—it is ne- 
cessary to premise, that the natural 
life of all language is in its dialects ; 
when any becomes the medium of a 
settled community, when it becomes 
stratified in a literature, its natural 
growth ceases, or is only contingently 
maintained by intermixture with the 
former. Our English language, for 
instance, has long ceased to be crea- 
tive—centuries have passed since any 
great addition has been made to its 
vocabulary or idiom ; but, in its pro- 
vincial dialects, new forms are perpe- 
tually springing up, and several of 
them are both more primitive and 
richer than that of Wessex, from 
which it originated in the seventh 
century. 

To see language in its natural state, 
we must turn to the regions of the 
earth in which man exists in his na- 
tural, or at least his barbarous and 
semicivilized condition ; to the tribes 
of Central Asia, of Africa, of America 
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and Polynesia, among whom new dia- 
lects are so constantly growing, de- 
caying, and disappearing, that, as tra- 
vellers relate, a single generation, and 
sometimes even ten years, suffices to 
alter and antiquate their vocabulary. 
Though, however, all the creat changes, 
we may here remark, which have oc- 
curred in fixed languages, have been 
the result of political events, the 
double process of transmutation thus 
effected having arisen from the two 
changes above referred to, namely, 
the conflux of new words and forms 
and the decay and obliteration of the 
radical meaning of the components of 
compound words ;—the original un- 
changeable character of the language, 
involved in its grammatical construc- 
tion, remains indestructible. In Eng- 
lish, for instance, there is now a much 
greater proportion of Latin and French 
than Teutonic words, but its grammar 
remains Teutonic; the Turkish also 
has been completely overgrown with 
Arabic, but its grammar has not be- 
come Semitic —it remains Turanian. 
This process of dialectical regenera- 
tion is manifested in all the modern 
European languages. Takethe Italian. 
It is usual to suppose that this tongue 
arose directly and solely from the Latin, 
but such is not the case. The clas- 
sical Latin was but one of the’provin- 
cial dialects of the ancient Aryan in- 
habitants of Italy, that of Latium; but 
though events rendered it the tongue 
of a dominant race, the numerous 
other dialects not only maintained a 
coexistence with it, but preserved a 
vitality long after. It is from an in- 
termixture of those with the classical 
Latin that the modern Italian has 
originated. Not only were Oscan, Um- 
brian, Mesapian, and Etruscan—that 
mysterious language whose origin even 
the latest Germans have been unable 
to guess—spoken in ancient Italy, but 
the language of Rome itself, before it 
was fixed by Ennius, Cato, Lucretius, 
and Cicero, existed in a continuous 
state of dialectic change; even the 
best informed Romans, according to 
Polybius, expressed great difficulty in 
upderstanding the ancient treaties be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, and while 
Horace states that he could not make 
out the old Salian poems, Quintillian 
declaresthat the ancient Salian hymns 
had become unintelligible to the 
riests. Hadthe plebeians conquered, 
tin would have beenalanguage very 
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different from thatof Virgil. Once fixed 
in literature, it continued the language 
of Rome, extended with the Roman 
empire, which, as Guizot remarks, 
was an empire of cities, and becoming 
in those of Gaul the language of 
law and literature, eventually merged 
into corrupt dialects, and from its 
local mingling with the original lan- 
guages of Gaul and Spain especially, 
thus formed the vocabular basis of 
those now spoken. 

Grammar arose in the first instance 
from the examination of literary com- 
positions, from the critical study of 
the Vedas in India, and of Homer in 
Greece. None of the ancient Greeks 
ever condescended to make one of the 
barbarian tongues a subject of study. 
The expedition of Alexander had 
turned their attention to other lan- 
guages ; but even Herodotus tells that 
he was unacquainted with those of 
the nations among whom he travelled. 
A knowledge of foreign tongues, in- 
deed, increased in consequence of the 
conflux of foreign nations at Alex- 
andria; but it is not from the study 
of them, but of their old dialects, that 
we are to date the origin of philolo- 
gical studies among the Greeks. Plato 
was acquainted with the noun and 
verb as component parts of speech; 
and Aristotle added conjunctions and 
articles, but the meaning of and value 
assigned to either was very different 
from ours—the word article is derived 
from arton, a socket; they were the 
parts of speech—the articulations 
with which the other words connected, 
and upon which they turned. Ari- 
stotle, however, would have called he, 
who, and which, articles, &c. Prae- 
tical grammars were originated by the 
teachers of language, for to explain 
it was necessary to analyze it. The 
first real Greek grammar was that of 
Dionysius Thrax, a Thracian, who, 
after studying in the schools of Alex- 
andria, became a teacher at Rome in 
the time of Pompey. He was not the 
originator of the science, much of the 
framework having been supplied by 
the grammarians between the days of 
Plato and Aristarchus; but he was 
the first who systematized and im- 
proved their critical studies for his 
peculiar purposes ; and it is upon his 
grammar, which still exists, that those 
of all the other European languages 
have been based. It is unnecessary 
to say that Roman literature was en- 
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tirely derived from Greek sources. 
The earliest writers who fixed the 
Latin language were teachers of and 
translators from the Greek—Neevius, 
Plautus, Ennius, &c. In the time of 
Cicero grammar was much studied ; 
the orator himself wrote on the sub- 
ject, together with many other emi- 
nent men, among: them, Cesar, who 
composed a work, “De Analogia,” 
from a fragment of which we learn 
that he was the author of the term 
ablatie. Later writers have greatly 
improved, but they have added nothing 
of any real importance to the gram- 
mar of Dionysius Thrax. 

Though mixed in their vocabulary, 
languages never become mixed in their 

ammar; a tongue may, verbally, 

come completely changed, but its 
origin is perpetuated in its gram- 
matical structure. What is called 
English grammar, for instance, con- 
sists of little more than the termina- 
tions of the genitive singular and nomi- 
native plural of nouns, the degrees of 
comparison, and a few of the persons 
andtensesoftheverb. Butifthe whole 
body of the language were completely 
changed—if its vocabulary were with- 
out a single Saxon word, the termi- 
nating s, the exponent of the third 
person singular, would, in a scientific 
classification of speech, demonstrate 
its origin, as a Teutonic stem of the 
Aryan family. 

The study of roots, and the tracing 
of derivations, constitutes one of the 
most interesting branches of the 
science of languages. Roots, or those 
words in every language which cannot 
be reduced to a simpler form, are di- 
vided into two classes, predicative 
and demonstrative; or those which 
predicate the same conception in all 
words ihto which they enter, and those 
which express definite ideas ; such, 
for instance, as the demonstrative 
pronouns and particles. As an illus- 
tration of a predicative root, let us 
select the Sanskrit word, ar, to 
plough, and observe its generative 

rogression, and modifications of com- 
bination and meaning through a few 
languages. From this word comes the 
Latin arare, the Greek aroun, the 
Irish a7, the Polish arti, the Rus- 
sian arati, the Gothic arjan, the 
Anglo-Saxon erjan, and the English 
ear—as in Shakspeare, 

“To ear the land that has some hope to 

grow.” 
VOL, LIX.—NO. CCCLIV. 
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From this word also we have the 
names for the plough in the above 
languages—Latin, aratrum; Greek, 
arotron ; Cornish, aradar, &e:; and 
ardhr, in old Norse, in which, the 
word finally came to mean the earn- 
ings of labour,—the plough being the 
most valuable possession of the pea- 
sant; just in the same way that the 
Latin word for money, pecunia, was 
derived from pecus, cattle—sheep and 
oxen being the coin of old days. As 
agriculture was the first labour of 
communities, the various words de- 
rived from the root ar finally came to 
mean labour itself—such as the Ger- 
man, arbeit, and the Gothic, arbachs, 
which likewise means trouble; in 
Latin also, the word avs (from which 
comes our art) was originally applied 
to the first of all arts, agriculture ; 
in the Anglo-Saxon, ave, to oar, to 
plough the sea, its radical meaning is 
preserved ; in the Greek, w@retes, a 
rower also, and through a multitude of 
other words in all tongues this old, 
indestructible sound, carrying its old 
meaning with it, may be found vibrat- 
ing, while the derivatives of the 
Sanskrit, spac, to see, are still morenu- 
merous and curious in their variations. 

Sanskrit and Hebrew have been re- 
duced to about 500 roots, the Chinese 
to 450; but how much can be made 
of this bundle of seed sounds may be 
seen from the vocabulary of the lat- 
ter, which, like the English, amounts. 
to 50,000 words. 

The history of the most familiar 
household words leads us back thou- 
sands of years, to ages antecedent to 
earliest tradition. On summer nights, 
when we see the Pleiades “rising 
through the mellow shade,” we little 
think that this name was given them 
by the ancient mariners of the Aigean, 
centuries before Homer sang, or Troy 
was founded. They are called plei- 
ades, from plein, to sail, because their 
rising, heralding fair weather and 
summer, enabled the sailor to put 
forth in safety on the Greek waters, 
directed by that starry compass. 
Those stars the agricultural Latins 
called vergilie, from virga, a sprout 
or twig, because their rising and that 
of vegetation was simultaneous. The 
names of several of the sciences indi- 
cate their rude, practical origin, such 
as geometry, from ge, land, and me- 
tron, measure; and botany, from bo- 
tane, fodder (derived from boskein, 

48 
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to feed; for it was by collecting food 
for cattle that man first began to ob- 
serve and distinguish the varieties of 
herbs. Many of the names of mythi- 
cal personages were originally common 
words. os, meant the dawn before 
she became a goddess ; Fatum, origin- 
ally, that which was spoken, subse- 
quently became the title of the Su- 
preme Destiny. When we read Ho- 
race’s ode to Pyrrha, it is curious to 
reflect, that this word, by which the 
Greeks named their Eve, was origin- 
ally the name of a species of red earth 
in ‘Thessaly. Striking coincidents in 
words expressive of the peaceful avo- 
cations of mankind manifest the 
common Aryan element, from which 
all the first European languages are 
formed, while those connected with 
war and the chase are peculiar to each 
—thus, the word for house, is in Sans- 
krit,dama ; in Greek, domos ; in Latin, 
domus ; in Sclavonic, domu ; in Celtic, 
daimh; while the varietiesthey exhibit 
no less demonstrate a common origin. 
There is no necessity for instances to 
trace the Latin, ows, an egg, from 
the Greek, ais, when we find avis in 
Sanskrit ; in which language also the 
word for cattle, pasu, is nearer the 


Latin, pecus, than the Greek, pou. 
As the words expressive of deity is 
necessarily one of the oldest in all 
1 es, it is curious to view them 
in their derivative aspect. The Scla- 
vonic for God, is Bog ; but this, the 
name of their oldest heathen deity, did 


not originate in the Steppes of Rus- 
sia, but in the valleys of Northern In- 
dia, or, perhaps, the heights of Central 
Asia, being traceable to the Sanskrit, 
Bhaga, the sun, which word is also 
used in the Vedas, to express deity. 
We may remark here, that the first 
Trees bebwern the nw 7 the 

an family is supposed to have 
oa from the conflict between the 
Vedic gods, which were spiritual types, 
and the visible fire worship of the 
Zoroastrians, the ancestors of the 
modern Persians. Again, take the 
German word Gott. This is not de- 
rived from good, which jis a. purely 
Christian etymology), but from the 
Sanskrit, Gudha, which means hid- 
den—the inscrutable one, a mystery. 
In the Sanskrit, Dyvus means the 
bright heaven, light, the sun; it is 
derived from div, to shine, and hence 
we have the Greek, ¢/eos, the Latin, 
deus, &e. 
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But to give instances of the old 
Aryan roots—those old Asian seeds 
of language which have fructified 
through those of the. East and Eu- 
rope, would be endless; comparative 
philology, however, having traced all 
tongues to a single primitive source, 
has thus utterly abolished the modern 
scepticalargument in favour of the in- 
dependent origin of the separate races 
of mankind. To solve the problem of 
the manner in which lan e was 
originally produced is, indeed, now 
historically impossible ; but latest re- 
searches tend to show, that even the 
Aryan and Semitic, the most perfect 
languages—those only which can be 
called organic, must have passed 
through that early agglutinative 
stage, in which those denominated 
Turanian—those which exhibit hu- 
man speech in its infancy, are repre- 
sented. In one of the latter, the 
Turkish, we have an instance of a 
Turanian language in a state of tran- 
sition, as it manifests the gradual 
process of ing from the termina- 
tional to the inflectional stage. As 
to the various conjectures connected 
with the origin of language, it is 
enough to say, that both the inter- 
jectional and onomatipzic theory have 
been exploded by comparative gram- 
mar, which by analyzing the primi- 
tive radical elements of language, all 
which express general, not individual 
ideas, and following it in its growth 
and structural development, has ele- 
vated the theory of its production 
above the region of all lower analo- 
ties, by demonstrating it to have 

en the necessary and essential crea- 
tion of those intellectual faculties 
which place man at the summit of 
creation—of that generalizing con- 
eee reason which is his peculiar 
giit. 

Since the rise of comparative philo- 
logy, and the new light which its study 
has thrown, not on language only, but 
universal history, a such as 
“Miiller’s Lectures” has been lon 
a desideratum. The great merit 
this interesting work consists in the 
felicity with which the author has 
popularized one of the most abstruse 
subjects within the domain of 
science; the art with which he has 
compressed his large acquaintance 
with the subject into a moderate- 
sized volume; the attractiveness he 
has given it by bringing to bear so rich 
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end \ at an amount g Scat 
istori gene’ and anecdoti 
upon his theme. While for all culti- 
vated readers the work has the charm 
of a novel, there can be no doubt of the 
powerful influence it will exert in di- 
recting the attention of the European 
ublic to the study of the languages of 
th hemispheres, and thus upon the 
development of the science itself, 
which as yet, marvellous as has been 
its advance of late years, must still 
be considered in a preparatory stage 


CONSERVATISM AT 


THERE are some simple people who 
think that party politics is like a 
game of chess—that the whites are 
always white, and the reds red to the 
last. These people forget what Pul- 
teney said to his friends on attaining 
office in 1742, “that the heads of 
parties are like the heads of snakes, 
carried on by their tails.’ They sup- 

ose that a kind of drumhead discip- 
ine prevails through the ranks of a 
arty—that, when the word is passed 
wn the line, the members of Her 
Majesty’s opposition march up to a 
division, or wheel right-about to the 
smoking-room, as the British Grena- 
diers in the song. It is in vain to 
remind these excellent people that 
volunteers will not submit to all the 
restrictions of regulars, and that ho- 
nourable members who vote with a 
party are often the most independent 
of volunteers—they appear at the 
roll-call when it suits their pleasure, 
and absent themselves asoften as they 
please. 

This is the true, though not the 
pleasant or popular view of Parlia- 
mentary tactics, and therefore it is 
absurd to hold the chiefs responsible 
for the opinions of their followers, 
or the followers pledged to the opi- 
nions of their chiefs. The rule of 
limited liability must apply to both 
or to neither: if the clansman is 
only bound to follow his chief to the 
field whenever it suits his engage- 
ments to do so, the chief on the other 
must not be supposed to be identified 
with every opinion of all his follow- 
ers, Suwum curque must be the rule 
of Parliamentary responsibility. _ 

Thus there is a real and an imagin- 
ary view of what constitutes a party. 


The imaginary view is that a party is 
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—resembling that of astronomy in 
the epoch of Gallileo. Many tongues 
have been classified, and the key of a 
largenumber, Sanskrit, found—a large 
number of stars have been mapped, 
and the telescope discovered; butas yet 
mere illuminative guesses are offered 
respecting the universal law which 
developed them from one great centre 
—some in an elemental, somein a more 
consolidate state,—and which regu- 
latesthe phenomena of their formation 
and their relative affinity. 


HOME AND ABROAD. 


a body of men holding the same opi- 
nions, bound by the same pledges, and 
sworn to fidelity toma the same 
standards. Such a party, if we may 
use the comparison, is the Church, its 
Imperator is Christ, its standard the 
cross, its oath of fidelity the two sacra- 
ments. But political parties havenone 
of this consistency,and itis vain to mea- 
sure them by any such exalted stand- 
ards. A political party is made up of 
a body of men who agree to act in 
common towards a definite end, and 
during a definite time: it is a com- 
pact terminable at will; a benefit 
club into which new members are 
entering and old members withdraw- 
ing from every day, and whose bye- 
laws therefore are not as those of the 
Medes and Persians, which alter not. 

Consistency is a fine thing, no doubt, 
and those who preach it to others 
ought to be able to display it them- 
selves. The Z'imes (save the mark !) 
in a fit of — prudery, has taken 
to taunt the great country party, be- 
cause, forsooth, the Conservative who 
is a Tory and the Conservative who 
is not a Tory are both found in the 
same ranks, as if an English party 
were like a Dutch garden, where 
“ Grove nods to grove, each alley has its 

brother, 

And half the parterre just reflects the 

other.” 

There are some people who read 
our constitutional history as if the 
same party always adhered to the 
same political programme, and as if 
the Tories were always Tory and the 
Whigs always Whig. The Conserva- 
tive historian, Earl Stanhope, is 
poet of his great Whig ancestor, the 

rst Earl Stanhope, and has shown to 
satisfaction, in the first edition of his 
48* 
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history, that every measure which 
marked the Whig programme of the 
age of Stanhope and Walpole, enters 
into the Conservative programme of 
1835, and vice versa. Are we to in- 
fer, then, that the two parties have 
changed sides—that it has ended as 
a Socratic dialogue sometimes does, 
by Socrates upsetting the opinion he 
began with, and adopting that which 
he meant to oppose? Or is it not 
simpler to suppose that while both 
sides hold, and consistently hold, 
their ground, it is the ground itself 
which has been carried away under 
them—tempora mutantur et nos mu- 
tamur in ilis. 

Lord Stanhope, in the first volume 
of his history, says, “ On examination 
it will be found that in nearly all 
particulars a modern Tory resembles 
a Whig of Queen Anne’s reign, and a 
Tory of Queen Anne’s reign a modern 
Whig.” In proof of this the noble 
historian enumerates the following 
particulars. The Tories of that day 
were averse to a war with France, as 
the Whigs were to the war with 
France in the present century. The 
Tories treated the great general of the 

e as their peculiar adversary. The 
Tories desired triennial parliaments 
in preference to septennial; they 
were for free trade with France, and 
a repeal of the union with Scotland. 
The Whigs, on the gther hand, were 
strong Protestants and strong Protec- 
tionists; they supported pocket-bo- 
roughs and long Parliaments, and al- 
together were as oligarchic and averse 
to change as an old “true blue” of the 
school of Lord Eldon or Sir Charles 
Wetherell. 

If a century bridges over such 
wide differences as these—if the first 
Lord Stanhope was a Conservative 
Whig, and the present Lord Stan- 
hope a Conservative Tory—it is worse 
than prudery to affect surprise be- 
cause there are in the same camp, 
and ranged under the same leaders, 
Conservatives who are and Conserva- 
tives who are not Tories. It is im- 
possible to say, beforehand, what are 
and what are not open questions 
among the members of a party. As 
a general rule there must be more la- 
titude allowed in questions of forei 
policy than of home, and, most of all, 
in questions which have arisen only 
the other day, and since the party fell 
into rank under its present leaders, 
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To try our rule by an example:—The 
Mexican question has started up only 
the other day, and there must be con- 
siderable uncertainty whether an Aus- 
trian Archduke, as the French pro- 

ose, or a restoration of the Spanish 

ourbons, as Spain desires, would be 
the shortest cut out of the difficulty. 
As yet the people of England look at 
the whole question with comparative 
indifference, and no one cares to ask 
what the Conservative party think on 
the question. Butit might be other- 
wise. It might happen that for want 
of an Italian or a Turkish difficulty, 
the Foreign Office would have to in- 
vestin Mexican insecurities,to keep the 
country alive to the existence of Earl 
Russell and his colleagues. In that 
case the Conservative party would be 
called to consider the Mexican ques- 
tion, and so we might be told of a 
split in the Conservative camp, be- 
cause the Tories of the party were 
not so fast and furious for a Mexican 
Empire as the Conservatives who 
sided with Earl Russell’s views of 
Aztek autonomy. 

Unanimity is desirable of course on 
foreign questions as well as domestic; 
but when unanimity ends, it is not 
fair to say that disruption begins. 
Great rivers debouch, not by one 
mouth, but by many : the Nile has its 
Delta because it is the Nile and not 
acanal. Thebes was hundred-gated 
because it was a queen of cities. So 
it is with the great country party. 
There are open questions, of course, 
among its members, but they are not 
many 

Numerus vix est todidem quot 
Thebarum porte vel divitis Ostia Nili. 

Its members branch off on new 
questions of foreign policy which may 
arise from day to day, just as the 
arms of the Nile do, not in the middle 
of its course but at the end. Acting 
in concert on all essential points; 
agreed in their resistance to constitu- 
tional chunges at home; cutting, like 
the Nile, between a desert of demo- 
cracy on this side and of despotism 
on that side, and spreading fertility 
as far as its inundations reach; the 
husbandman reposing by its banks 
and casting with confidence his bread 
on its waters; it is surely no mark of 
littleness that at last in reaching 
questions of foreign policy its waters 
are broken into several heads, and 
that one calls himself a Conservative 
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who is also a Tory,and another a Con- 
servative who is not a Tory. It is 
one of those differences which may be 
safely left to time. 

We should always bear in mind 
that the modern Conservative party 
arose to resist the further advance of 
Reform in 1832. Yielding on the 
two great points of Reform and 
Emancipation, the party resolved to 
take their stand on the Constitution, 
as revised in 1832. Here was their 
Torres Vedras, their lines of retreat, 
behind which they have stood un- 
broken, have collected their broken 
forces, and held democracy hitherto 
at bay. So successful has been this 
Fabian policy that it has justified the 
expression, the Conservative reaction. 
Mr. Bright and his little school of 
economic democrats, and now Mr. 
Goldwin Smith and a new school of 
philosophic democrats, have battered 
this Conservative bulwark with very 
little effect. The country has stood 
by without siding very strongly with 
either party, but giving, on the whole, 
an amount of quiet support to Con- 
servatism, which has been more sig- 


nificant than the most noisy demon- 
stration on the other side. 


But Conservatism must not be 
drawn out of its lines by any weak- 
ness on the enemy’s side. The dis- 
comfiture of democracy should justify 
no wild dreams of encroachment on 
popular rights. The feudal party in 
this country will, if wise, avoid the 
example of the same party in Prussia. 
There the junker partei, the landed 
interest, as we should call it, have set 
a the most immoderate pretensions. 

he nobility of a new and upstart 
monarchy, few of whom can show a 
pedigree as old even as the Prussian 
monarchy, have ruffled and bravadoed 
with as much pride asa Spanish Don 
of the true sangre azul of the Gothic 
monarchy. It is this ridiculous at- 
tempt to revive feudalism that has 
brought nobility into contempt in 
Prussia. Like the awkward and over- 
done zealotry of the French ultramon- 
tane journalists for the cause of the 
Pope, which has only brought dis- 
grace on the cause which they profess 
to glorify, so with that ill-fated star 
of Berlin, the Stern Zeitung, which 
does so little credit to Prussian Con- 
servatism. The zeal of converts is 
proverbial, the pride of upstarts is 
equally so ; this goes a long way to 
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account for the foolish resistance to 
constitutionalism which the feudal 
party in Prussia are now displaying. 
But the Conservative party in this 
country have no need to resort to tac- 
tics like these, and to their credit be 
it added, have never done so. Hap- 
pily for these islands we still retain a 
landed interest, whose titles and 
estates mount up to the age of con- 
quest, who got their estates by the 
sword, and hold them by descent ever 
since. Their only protection ever 
since has been the law of entail and 
primogeniture—a law the advantages 
of which are so many and obvious, that 
Frenchmen now acknowledge that its 
merits are enough to justify the ex- 
istence of an aristocracy. e have 
given up nearly every other privilege : 
the game laws, nomination boroughs 
immunity from arrest, have all died 
into desuetude, or been formally abol- 
ished. But so long as the right of 
primogeniture lasts, an aristocracy will 
continue to flourish in a commercial 
country like ours. Its ranks are con- 
tinually recruited from below. The 
Smiths, Barings, and Strutts pass up 
from time to time from the counter 
to the coronet, and thus the privi- 
leged classes do not cease to be of the 
people. There is, besides, a twofold 
process going on in a free country like 
ours, which may be illustrated by the 
boiling of water. As the beaded par- 
ticles ascend, the cold water on the 
surface sinks to the bottom; and so 
there is a circulation set up in the 
whole body, and the whole is heated 
in equal degree. In the same way 
commoners are rising to the peerage, 
and the younger sons of peers passing 
out into the world as commoners; so 
that the aristocracy of these islands 
is hardly a class, as on the Continent, 
and certainly not a caste, as in the 
East. They are Conservative, of 
course, as all men who are rich and 
prosperous in all countries are ; but 
it is one thing to be a Conservative of 
such a constitution as ours, and an- 
other to be a Conservative of such 
despotisms as that which prevailed till 
the other day in Naples and Austria. 
This is the mistake, then, into which 
men are hurried through the heat of 
party, and the fallacy of general prin- 
ciples. They forget that their Con- 
servatism, as it is of home growth, so 
it does not extend to questions of 
foreign policy. We are not to be ex 
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pected to show the same loyalty to 
a despotism which sets itself above 
law as to a limited monarchy which 
is founded on law, and which, by ris- 
ing above the law, would abrogate its 
own existence. Our Conservatism 
stops with the shores of the British 
islands. Questions of foreign policy 
are without its jurisdiction, and we 
are bound to disclaim sympathy as 
much with an armed despotism as 
with an armed democracy. But the 
mistake of many excellent Conserva- 
tives springs up exactly at this point ; 
they do not see that their principles 
are as far distant from those of ab- 
solute monarchy as from those of 
the wildest democracy. The late 
Czar Nicholas could see this plainly 
enough. He used to say he could un- 
derstand a government like that of 
the United States, and one like his 
own ; but as for mixed monarchy, it 
was neither one thing nor the other. 
If he had ever read Dryden, he could 
have quoted his account of a hybrid 
of his days when Whiggism and Tory- 
ism were new party cries— 
“Nor Whigs nor Tories they, nor this 
nor that; 
Nor birds nor beasts, but just a kind of 
bat— 
A twilight animal, true to neither cause, 
With Tory wings, but Whiggish teeth 
and claws.” 
Now the sensible Conservative 
ought to be, on questions of foreign 
icy, “just a kind of bat,” a “twi- 
Kg animal, true to neither cause.” 
hen wild theories about the rights of 
man and the right divine of kings, are 
in turbulent collision, like the atoms 
and elements in Milton’s kingdom of 
Chaos, by deciding between such 
combatants we more embroil the fray. 
We are not called to be umpires, and 
it is a mistake to volunteer our ser- 
vices as partisans. We only divide 
the strength of home Conservatism 
by thus allying it with absolutism 
on the Continent. Our allies give us 
no thanks for our trouble. In Count 
Fiquelmont’s memoirs the Tory party 
may see how little we conciliate the 
retrograde party in Austria by such 
concession. It was the same in France 
under the elder Bourbons. What 
thanks did England get for her only 
too-devoted support of the cause of 
French legitimacy. Did the Jesuits 
allow Charles X. to forget our religious 
heresy for the sake of our political or- 
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thodoxy? Did Lord Castlereagh’s 
whispered dislike to the Holy Alliance 
do as much to break it up as the out- 
spoken defiance of Canning? Did the 
Duke of Wellington’s protest at Lay- 
bach carry any more weight because the 
Duke was the acknowledged chief of 
the Tory party, as Marlborough, in 
his day, had been of the Whigs? It 
isalla mistake, then, to lose popularity 
at home for the sake of these unpo- 
pular alliances abroad. They do not 
serve us in the time of need. They 
are ready to cast us aside whenever 
it suits their purpose ; yet itis for these 
worthless alliances that English Con- 
servatism has often got the discredit 
of seeming to countenance govern- 
ments so bad that they fell at last 
under the ban of the civilized world. 

Foreign policy has, indeed, been 
the weak point of the Conservatives 
ever since the days of Pitt and the 
French Revolution. That great con- 
vulsion threw this country out in its 
bearings, and upset all the old tradi- 
tional policy and system of alliances. 
All through last century, the tradi- 
tional policy was to uphold the balance 
of power, and to support the lesser 
oll Protestant states against the ab- 
soluteand Catholicmonarchies. Prus- 
sia was thus supported against Aus- 
tria, Portugal against Spain, Turkey 
and Sweden against Russia ; Protest- 
ant, in general, against Catholic 
states; German against French ; and 
even Hapsburgh against Bourbon in- 
terests. But the Revolution swept 
away all these landmarks of foreign 
policy. Pitt looked out on the surg- 
ing sea of Jacobinism, and the “pilot 
that weathered the storm” saw no way 
of escape but in a confederation of 
kings to put down the common enemy 
of kings. All differences of internal 
administration were sunk in this com- 
mon object ; and so long as the com- 
mon danger lasted this policy had 
much to justify it. But as the danger 
from France passed away, another 
danger sprung up in its stead; and 
the Conservative party, so quick to 
provide against the one, did not dis- 
cern the other as soon as it ought. In 
1819 the danger of Jacobinism had 
passed away, and that of Absolutism, 
under the patronage of the Holy Al- 
liance, had arisen in its stead. en 
we should have changed our tactics 
at once, as Canning would have done 


if his party had allowed him the lead. 
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But the party preferred to jog on with 
Castlereagh than to be hanea away 
with’ by Canning, past their own 
lines, and as they feared, into the 
distant camp. 

It is the want of flexibility in the 
Conservative party which has lost 
them support in their foreign policy. 
The Conservative reaction has lost by 
its foreign much of the sympathy 
which it had gained for its home po- 
licy. The country went thoroughly 
with it inits resistance to the demands 
of the Bright party for a national dis- 
armament, universal suffrage, and 
the conversion of our colonies into 
coaling stations for our commercial 
navy. But Conservatism then, un- 
fortunately, overshot the mark. It 
was not content with putting down 
the democratic doctrinaires, but, un- 
fortunately, it fell into the same 
snare. Of all beings, a doctrinaire is 
the aversion of a true Briton. We 
should say a Sowth Briton; for in 
North Britain they are as prone to 
theorize as in Paris or Berlin. The 
doctrinaire blot in the Conservative 
shield was its Toryism. Toryism is 
t arose 


a theory, just as Whiggism. 
in an age of theories, and was dandled 
on the knees of the school theology 
then in fashion as much in Edinburgh 
as in Oxford. It was thus of the 
schools, scholastic. It has a suspicious 


air of a College close about it. We 
have lately read the Scoto-Oxonian 

hilosophy, since Mr. Mansel brought 

ir William Hamilton into fashion at 
Oxford. Now, the Toryism of Queen 
Anne’s time was a Scoto-Oxonian 
philosophy. The Scotch perfervidum 
ungenium rallied round the Stuart 
cause with that clannish feeling which 
makes the Scotch stick together all 
the world over. Translated to Oxford, 
this Scottish theory of the indefea- 
sible right of the Stuarts to the throne 
of England grew into a right divine. 
It fell in with certain ecclesiastical 
theories to which it had affinity ; and 
the old Church and State party lapped 
up the new theory as readily as water 
dents muriatic acid. In its new 
form, the Scoto-Oxonian theory of the 
right divine lived on during last cen- 
tury a kind of ghostly existence, 
known only, or heard of in the quad- 
rangles of Oxford, and revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon in the flittings 
of Non-Jurors to and from the Pre- 
tender’s little court. It died, to all 
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appearance with the last Pretender ; 
but theories, like legitimate kings, 
really never die—de roi est mort 
vive le roi. The old scholastic Tory- 
ism died just before the French Re- 
volution, to revive some years after 
the French Revolution in the midst 
of the new Conservative party. The 
solidarity (to use a doctrinaire word 
in speaking of doctrinaire tendencies) 
of each particular fragment of royalty 
with the whole was the doctrine of 
the new Toryism. The dynasties of 
Europe were supposed to be linked 
Gentian in one common lot. The Eu- 
ropean system was a leviathan, made 
up of emperors, kings, and kinglets ; 
and any injury done to the least of 
them was a wrong to be resented by 
the whole body. We had spent hun- 
dreds of millions to make many dis- 
contented and one ungrateful French- 
man; and the theory would have 
pledged us to go on repeating the 
same costly process in the case of 
every succeeding revolution in Europe. 

This was the doctrinaire addition 
to English Conservatism which the 
party would have shaken off if they 
had followed Canning and not Castle- 
reagh. We call it Toryism, to dis- 
tinguish it as a theory apart from the 
rest of the Conservative programme. 
Hence it arises that Conservatives are 
Tories or not according as they are dis- 
posed to push their Conservatism to 
the length of a high a priori theory 
of monarchy, or are content to stand 
upon the rational liberty they enjoy, 
and to wish other nations the same 
measure of good. 

The correspondence in the Z'imes 
between a Conservative who isa Tory 
and a Conservative who is not, will 
serve a useful purpose if it sets ina 
clear light the difference between the 
two terms. Practically they have 
come to mean the same thing, just as 
Wesleyan and Methodist are taken as 
equivalent terms. In the course of 
time the name of reproach became a 
name of honour, asthe guewz, or beg- 
gars of Belgium, became the badge of 
a powerful and aristocratic party. 
What was first applied in mockery is 
retained as a title of honour, so that 
afterwards it becomes difficult to 
separate between the old use of the 
name and the new, its first oppro- 
brious and its later honourable sense. 
The Tories in Charles II.’s reign 
were Irish and the Whigs were Scotch 
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rebels. Zros T'yriusve, the English 
Government of that day treated both 
alike to a long rope and a short shrift. 
With the same even-handed justice 
Irish Papists and Scotch Covenanters 
were shot or hanged under a general 
warrant, as Papists and Puritans were 
dragged to death on the same hurdle 
under Elizabeth. This was a conve- 
nient name, therefore, to transplant 
from scenes of real warfare in Scot- 
land and Ireland to party warfare in 
Westminster. Just as the Pope and 
the bishops are called brigands by the 
lazzaroni of Naples, and the Bourbon- 
ists return the compliment by calling 
the liberals assassins and robbers, so 
it was with us when party warfare 
ran high in this countrya century ago. 
By a turn of fortune the Whigs 
became the Court party and the Tories 
the popular or country party during 
the reign of the first two Georges. In 
this way the name of a Whig sooner 
became synonymous with that of a 
loyal man than the name of a Tory. 
But by the accession of George III. 
the transformation was complete in 
both cases. The cause of the Pre- 
tender had sunk so low that’ the 
country party ceased to toast the king 
overthe water. The Non-Jurors died, 
and leaving no successors either to 
their schism or their theories, Oxford 
came over in a body to the new dy- 
nasty. The Highlanders laid down 
their arms, and took the shilling with 
“Geordie impressed,” as kilted regi- 
ments in the service of the House of 
Hanover. Toryism thus ceased to be 
a byword for rebellion, and transferred 
the same generous and often unrea- 
soning loyalty to the house in posses- 
sion of the crown, as they had to the 
house which had the divine right of 
unbroken succession on its side. Dur- 
ing the American Revolution Toryism 
was the name of reproach to the party 
who still stood loyal to George III. 
Washington, in one of his despatches, 
writes of a “rascally Tory,” who rode 
in the night to give the enemy notice 
of General Lee’s approach, and was 
the means of his capture. In New 
York the Tories, as they were called, 
were looked upon as out of the pale 
of human society. A Tory would 
have fared there as ill as a rebel now 
would, who had the courage to pro- 
claim himself a Secessionist in New 
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York, or as an Abolitionist would, if 
he dared to show himself among the 
planters in Louisiana. Before the 
capture of New York by the British, 
in 1776, the people signed an engage- 
ment, solemnly renouncing all ties of 
business or friendship with a Tory. 
Numbers in New York were arrested 
on the suspicion of Toryism. Their 
offence, in short, was one, as Lord 
Stanhope observes, for which the lan- 
guage of England scarcely affords a 
name, nor its history a precedent. It is 
best described in the Frenchman’s 
phrase during the first Revolutionary 
period, soupconné d’étre suspect.* 

Thus words are like a magician’s 
wand to conjure with, but outside the 
fairy circle the wand is powerless. Since 
the disgrace has passed away from 
the world, every Conservative would 
be also a Tory, and many a fine old 
English gentleman would be surprised 
to find writers drawing distinctions 
between the two, splitting hairs, as he 
would say, about names which, after 
all, mean the same thing. If they 
always did mean the same thing, we 
should be the last to split hairs; but 
it is because under the respectable 
name of Conservatism a great deal 
creeps in which is neither Conserva- 
tive nor Protestant, that we take 
leave to say that the distinction is a 
good one. A kind of foreign policy 
for instance has sprung up under the 
shadow of the great Conservative 
party, as mushrooms grow at the root 
of oaks, which is nothing else than a 
factious partizanship like the support 
given by Guizot and Thiers to the 
temporal power of the Papacy, by 
way of thwarting the Emperor Napo- 
leon. Guizot lost reputation in France 
so decidedly last year for his ill-timed 
alliance with the ultramontanists, that 
an English statesman ought to have 
taken him as a warning. Yet this 
is not what Mr. Disraeli appears to 
have done. 

A few ultramontane votes has been 
a bait which the leader of the Con- 
servatives could not resist. To please 
them he would speak soft things of 
the Pope, and invent a great doctri- 
naire theory of the necessity of the 
temporal power, even for the inter- 
ests of Protestanism, which would 
no more impose upon the Protestant 
party in this country, than M. Guizot 





* Lord Mahon’s “‘ History of England,” vol. vi., p. 116, Fifth edition. 
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did on the French Protestants by his 
speech at the Bible Society of Paris 
in 1860. 

Like the Emperor Napoleon, Lord 
Palmerston knows well how to profit 
by the mistakes of his adversaries. 
They choose political extinction, and 
he stands by and consents to their 
death, rubbing his hands all the while 
at the good fortune which thus de- 
livers him from the opposition which 
would have been too strong for him 
if it had represented the voice of the 
country on foreign policy as it does on 
domestic. Austria ee been compared 
to a man twisting a hay rope, while 
his ass standing by eats the rope as 
as fast as it is twisted. So it is that 
the value of all her internal reforms 
goes for nothing, so long as her foreign 
policy is still conducted by the same 
reactionary party, and in the same 
reactionary spirit as that of the Bachs 
and Schwartzenbergs. This has led 
the Reichsrath to insist that Austrian 
foreign policy shall be brought into 
harmony with the present constitu- 
tional regime, that the empire may 
not, like the man and his ass, present 
the inconsistent spectacle of weaving 
a constitution at home which is made 
away with by her agents abroad. 
Count Rechberg has yielded to tnis 
demand, and has declared that the 
foreign policy of Austria is no longer 
what it was, that she has abandoned 
all intervention in Italy, and now 
stands on the defensive within her 
own frontier. The Conservative part 
should lay to heart the lesson which 
Austria has read them within the last 
fortnight. We cannot be constitu- 
tional at home and the friendly ally 
of absolutism abroad. Our forei 
policy must take its hue from the 
complexion of our home. The sooner, 
therefore, Conservatism comes to a 
hearty understanding with the country 
on the Italian and other questions, the 
better it will be for its hopes of power. 

It is a hard case for the subalterns 
of a party to stand in the ranks under 
fire, and see the battle lost by the in- 
capacity of the commanders. The 
Conservative party is like the Aus- 
trian army, an excellent machine, but 
miserably handled. The men are to 
the full as brave and the discipline is 
even more perfect than in the Liberal 
camp. But they are led up toa divi- 
sion night after night as to a certain 
defeat. A Magenta befell the party 
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before Easter, and now, a few nights 
ago, a Solferino has followed hard 
upon it. Before the Easter holidays, 
Lord Palmerston had the pleasure of 
smiting hip and thigh the ultramon- 
tane party in a debate on Italy, and 
a on Thursday, the 8th May, 
Mr. Disraeli provoked another on- 
slaught, drew out Lord Palmerston 
with the whole weight of the House, 
and drew down on himself another 
defeat. “Give us your generals,” we 
are ready to exclaim, as the Austrian 
rank and file did, as they retreated 
sulkily from Solferino, “and we will 
fight the battle over again ; but with 
such tacticians we are only marching 
to defeat.” While Mr. Disraeli is ma- 
neeuvring, Lord Palmerston snatch- 
es a victory. The Conservative 
leader is always rallying his scattered 
forces, and exhausting them with 
marches hither and thither without 
plan or purpose ; while Lord Palmer- 
ston silently gathers his strength and 
strikes a blow at the extended line, 
cutting between the extreme right of 
Sir George Bowyer and the extreme 
left of Mr. Spooner with a shock to 
Mr. Disraeli’s centre which sends it 
reeling in full retreat. 

A good tactician but a bad general, 
Mr. Disraeli understands everything 
but the art of victory. He can con- 
test a borough, bring his party up to 
a division in admirable order, and 
keep up their spirits under defeat by 
vague and magnificent hopes of com- 
ing success. But the Conservative 
reaction never gets farther than the 
hustings and the agricultural dinners. 
The session comes round, with its 
pitched battles, its whips, tellers, and 
division lists; and, ‘“‘Oh, what a fall- 
ing off is there!” A vast amount of 
cleverness is expended in winning a 
crushing defeat. The array of Ultra- 
montanes, high Protestants, discon- 
tented Whigs, splenetic Manchester 
men, and the solid files of squires and 
country members, melt away under a 
division, as the Scotch at Flodden,, 
melting like snow beforeasouth wind. 
If the returns at the Carlton of vic- 
tories gained at the hustings are to be 
considered authentic—if the phrase 
“the Conservative reaction” means 
anything at all, then why is it that Mr. 
Disraeli cannot carry the Treasury 
benches by storm? The reason is, that 
all his tactics begin and end in jinesse. 
According to all the rules of war 
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the Austrian Generals ought to have 
gained the victory, and so Mr. Dis- 
raeli ought to put Lord Palmerston 
into a minority. There is nothing 
Mr. Disraeli does not attend to ex- 
cept the one thing needful. He is as 
accomplished a linguist as Giuliai, 
who addressed his army in crossing 
the Ticino in six different languages. 
Mr. Disraeli has a word of comfort 
for all his followers, an ingenious 
theory by which to reconcile their 
fighting under one flag. But the Pro- 
testant _ have resolved to submit 
to this kind of leadership no longer. 
Like Hungary, they have stood up for 
independence, and the Conservative 
leader, like Francis Joseph, must con- 
ciliate these stubborn Magyars, or see 
his empire broken up. 
The first thing to be done is to re- 
1 the shameful concordat with 
me. It is no use to whisper dis- 
like and half suggest a doubt. The 
Protestant party want no half mea- 
sures—no halting compromises. If 
they are to fight, it must be under 
their own flag, and for a cause which 
is their own, They are not so acute 
as M. Guizot and Mr. Disraeli. They 
cannot see so far into a millstone and 
discover a profound political stratagem 
in supporting the Pope’s temporal 
wer. They only know the right and 
the wrong of the question; the middle 
term of the expediency is quite above 
their comprehension. They care a 
great deal more for principle than for 
party—nay, if the truth were known, 
painful as it may be to their chief, 
they care for party only for the sake 
of the principles which it is drawn 
together to support. As for Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s theory of party for its own 
sake, it is quite too esoteric for them. 
They would as soon hire themselves 
out as Swiss mercenaries, as go fight 
battles in a cause in which they 
ad no principle at stake. Mr. 
Disraeli may, like the captain of a 
company of free-lances, think himself 
hired to wave the Tory pennon and 
deliver bloodless battles night after 
ight in the House; but as the Italian 
cities grew sick of Condottieri, and 
threw them off, so the oon is tired 
of party for its own sake. Members 
are becoming more independent and 
constituencies more exactin, io in 
the days of Pitt and Fox. e days 
of party warfare for its own sake are 
gone for ever. “ Fox’s Martyrs,” as 
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the minority in 1783 were called, will 
never be heard of again; and Mr. 
Disraeli is not the chief under whom 
the great country party will consent 
to serve, asking no questions how or 
why they should vote. 

here are, indeed, two great parties 
in the country which are likely to last 
for ever—the Conservatives and the 
Reformers. The Reformers think we 
have not had reform enough, and 
would go on picking and hewing out 
stones from the foundations of our 
national temple with axes and ham- 
mers. We know who they are, and 
what they want. They are the doc- 
trinaires and: democrats ; some few 
of them Oxford men, and others of 
the Manchester school, who would 
write a Liturgy for the Church of Eng- 
land, as Baxter did, curente calamo, 
and throw off a new Magna Charta 
in the leading article of a penny news- 
ee The men of this school are 

armless at present, principally be- 

cause the country is content and the 
colonies loyal; and so the trade of a 
radical reformer is rather at a dis- 
count. But they exist in the country 
and are represented in the House, and 
might, in times of distress, such as a 
cotton famine in Lancashire, become 
a power in the state. 

he Conservatives are a party. 
They maintain that we have done 
with reform; that the vein is ex- 
hausted, and the mine abandoned. 
They are not so absurd as to say that 
no changes are desirable. All they 
insist on is, that no constitutional 
changes are required. They look more 
to social than to political reform. They 
have struck out a path of progress in 
that direction, and are ready to follow 
any intelligent leader who will sweeten 
the homes of the poor, reform our cri- 
minals, educate the ragged, and make 
the masses fit for political rights be- 
fore they are thrust upon them by 
officiousreformers. This is the Conser- 
vative programme, to which the divine 
right of legitimate monarchs to mis- 
govern their subjects on the Conti- 
nent, is but an excrescence. We would 
readily part with this mistletoe on 
the oak of British independence, and 
for the sake of true Conservatism lop 
off that parasite of Foreign Policy, 
which is thoroughly unpopular, be- 
cause it is not true to the great Pro- 
testant heart of the country. 
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